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Fu Hsi (The Ox-tamer): 
The First Chapter of Chinese History’ 


By Chang Chi-yun (it) 





The Dawn of Civilization 

2. The Rise of Chinese Culture on the Hwai River 

3. The Ju River and the Ying River — the Craddle of Ancient 
Chinese Culture 

4. The Phoenix Singing atop the Hill (4% f4)— The Tribe 
Was Formed 

5. The Dragon Flying Aloft in the Heavens ( #€ i 7£ K ) — The 
King Was Born 





6. China’s First Female Sovereign — Ni Wa 

7. The Emergence of the Nomad Age 

8. The Beginning of the Family Institution 

9. The Invention of the Eight Trigrams 

10. The Genesis of China’s Philosophical Thought 

11. The Accumulation of 500,000 Years of Human Experience 
12. The Origin of Chinese Mathematics 

13. China’s Earliest Musical Instrument — Sheng 

14. The Ancient Remains of Fu Hsi 

15. The Influences of Fu Hsi on the Posterior Generations 


i. The Dawn of Civilization 


The written history of mankind owes its expression to the written 
language. Written history did not take shape until after the invention of 
the written language. 


The genesis of the written language of the Chinese people may be 
traced to a period as far back as 5,000 years ago, when a legendary 





* The first chapter of Dr. Chang Chi-yun’s newly completed work Chinese History of Fifty Centuries, 
Vol. I. For information of the work, see The Author's Note and The Author's Autobiography 
printed as appendixes in the present issue of this quarterly. 
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leader, named Fu Hsi ({R3€, the Ox-tamer, who lived between about 4754- 
3954 B.C.), invented a drawing system, known as the Eight Trigrams 
(/\#>), which consisted of a series of written symbols, looking partly like 
pictures and partly like ideographs. These symbols were the earliest 
Chinese written language, first appearing in its budding form. 


Yet, these symbols were more than a mere primitive written language. 
They embodied a philosophical thought. Each of the eight trigrams was 
composed of three lines, cither divided or undivided. The divided line, 
shaped like ——, was called Yin ((), symbolizing the negative or female 
force of the universe; the undivided line, shaped like——, was called Yang 
(#), indicating the positive or male force of the cosmos. The Eight 
Trigams, and the Sixty Four Hexagrams (+ P4 #) by their various com- 
binations, signifies the myriad changes of the universe and the diverse 
principles of life. These mystic symbols formed the essence of the Book 
of Changes ( 9,#%), and marked the beginning of Chinese philosophy. And 
for all this, Fu Hsi has been esteemed as the originator of Chinese phi- 
losophy. 


The innovation of such an abstruse philosophical principle in ancient 
China, at a time as far back as thiry centuries before the birth of Christ, 
had caused great surprise of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716), a 
great German philosopher of the early eighteenth century, who lauded it 
as a wondrous work, fully testifying of the high intelligence of the Chi- 
nese people.’ 


By the time of Fu Hsi, China had progressed from the Fishing and 
Hunting Age to the Nomad_Age. It was also an age which witnessed the 
rise of family institution and the genesis of government organization. In 
short, it was an epoch-making age when the ancient Chinese people pass- 
from the barbarian stage into the stage of civilization. 


As is characteristic of Chinese history, the dynsty-founders and em- 
perors in ancient China were invariably great inventors, who had conferred 
remarakble benefits on their subjects, and were thereby honoured as the 
sages. 


Fu Hsi was also known by his alias as T’at Hao (~#), which li- 
terally means the Supreme Brightness, in the connotation that he was the 
torch-bearer of civilization to the land of China in her primeval days. It 
was he who raised the curtain of the spectacular show of Chinese history. 
It was he who started the first chapter of the China story. 





1 Gorai Ginzo (AKKHR), The Influence of Confucianism on the Political Thought ef Germany, 
pp. 436-543, Waseda Univ. Press, Japan 1929, translated into Chinese by Liu Po-min, 
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2. The Rise of Chinese Culture on the Hwai River 


It has been generally assumed that Chinese civilization had originated 
in the area along the lower stretch of the Yellow River. However, the 
fact about the rise of civilization in China was far from being so simple. 
A thorough examination of the problem shows that at the dawn of Chi- 
nese history, cultural activities had occurred somewhat simultaneously 
along four big rivers. Fu Hsi arose as a cultural and political leader on 
the Hwai River (#€7k); Shen Nung (ih}#%, the Divine Farmer, who lived 
between about 3494-2675 B.C.) arose on the Han River ( ## 9k, a tributary 
of the Yangtze River); and Huangti ( %{#, the Yellow Emperor, 2674- 
2575 B.C. ) arose first on the Chi River (#¥7k) and later extended his 
influences to the middle course of the Yellow River. In days of re- 
mote antiquity, the Yellow River was running slantwise across that 
part of China nowadays known as the Hopei province, where it joined 
the sea near Tientsin (Kt), at the Gulf of Chihli (Pao Hai i). 
In a nutshell, it was not until civilization had arisen in the areas along 
the above four rivers that China started to become a unified nation, with 
a unique culture of her own. 
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Some might question: since there is no historical data about the pri- 
meval period of Chinese history, how could we be sure of such positive 
statements as given above? 
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It seems to the author that despite the lack of any written records or 
unearthed objects about that period of Chinese history, and despite the 
availability of just a legendary account of the times of Fu Hsi and Shen | 
Nung, there is yet a workable method, i.e., the geographical method, by 
which we may obtain some information about Chinese life and culture in 
those prehistoric days. 


Geographical research is as helpful to our information of ancient times 
as geological research is conductive to our knowledge of the earth. Just 
as the geologists may calculate the age of the earth by studying geological 
layers and prehistoric fossils, geographers may ascertain the authenticity 
of ancient legends by studying ancient remains and traditional geographical 
notions. 


Legends are useful clues to antique historical studies. As an ancient 
Chinese saying goes well, “‘A god does not enjoy the sacrifices offered 
by a tribe other than that of his own; a tribe does not offer sacrifices 
to a god whom they do not worship.” (jhAKIEM > BARAK, a 
a quotation from an entry about the 10th year of the reign of Duke Shi 
{24 , in the Commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals #2 (@) Myths © 
and legends, however fanciful they may be, are the products‘of peo- 
ple on earth. They unmistakably reflect the local customs and civil 
manners of the districts where they are fabricated. Likewise, ancient 
remains and time-honoured relics must be historically connected with a 
certain district, or they would not have been preserved and memorized 
for centuries by the inhabitants of that district at all. Accordingly, an- 
cient remains and regional ideas are greatly helpful to our understanding 
of remote historic facts. 


Ancient remains relating to the deeds of Fu Hsi are scattered around 
the Hwai River and its tributaries, in that part of North China nowa- 
days known as the borderland between eastern Hopei province and western 
Shantung province. This is the area where the earliest Chinese civiliza- 
tion took its origin. 


3. The Ju River and the Ying River—the Craddle 
of Ancient Chinese Culture 


The earliest culture of the Chinese people originated at a place some- 
where near the confluence of the Ju River (%&7k) and the Ying River (4 
yk), which are tributaries of the upper stretch of the Hwai River. Both 
rivers flow eastward from the mountainous area of western Honan province 
to the vast plain in the eastern section of North China. The area between 
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these two rivers was a district of great renown in ancient times. 


The Ju River, also known as the Sha River (#jiJ), had its origin at 
Mount Fu Niu (Kj), near the Lu Shan district (4¢)j#%), in Honan 
province. The name of Mount Fu Niu is synonymous with Fu Hsi, both 
meaning the taming of the ox. The Ying River emanated from Mount 
Sung (#ilj), near the Tengfeng district (@#}#%), in Honan province. 
Mount Sung is a branch of Mount Fu Niu, which is an extension of the 
Ch’in Ridge (#44) in the east. The two rivers meet in conflux near a 
place now called the Hwai Yang district (#£%)#%) in Honan province, 
where they combine to form the Hwai River. 


Fu Hsi set up the capital of his empire at Chen (ff), which is the 
site of Hwai Yang district in modern times. It is also the place where 
the celebrated Imperial Sepulchre of Fu Hsi (4K#¢$) is located.* Since 
days of remote antiquity, the ancient custom of offering sacrifices to Fu 
Hsi at his sepulchre had been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, until the Ch’ing Dynasty. During the Ch’ing Dynasty, the emperors 
used to dispatch officials to perform sacrificial service at the Imperial 
Sepulchre of Fu Hsi on auspicious occasions of the state.* Details of the 
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2 The picture of the Imperial Sepulchre of Fu Hsi is adopted from The Historical and Geographical 
Records of Hwai Yang District (WBE), compiled by Yen Hsii-chiin (@4625) and Chu Chuan- 
ch’ing (42-42%), first published in 1916, later reprinted in 1933. 

8 Chu K’ung-yang (4¢7([8), A Reference Work on the Imperial Sepulchres of China’s Past Dynasties 

cea), edited in 1842, the 21st year of the reign of Emperor Tao Kuang (j4>f,) of the 

Ch’ing Dynasty. It was reprinted by the Shen Pao Press (FR##fx) in Shanghai. 
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service were described in the book Ta Ch’ing Hui Tien (KyH@R; The 
Institutions of the Great Manchu Empire). 


Chen was also named Wan Ch’iu iF). Chiu (fF) means a terrace 
along a river bank. In ancient China, people dwelt mostly on the terrace 
where they could find caves for dwelling and the springs for drinking. 
Moreover, it was a place good for fishing and hunting, and safe from 
the floods. Mencius said, ‘“‘It would be well to have an emperor chosen, 
from among the terrace dwellers.”” (°F EEK) When he said this, 
he had in mind all the merits of life on the terrace. 


The descendents of Fu Hsi, according to the descriptions about the 
2ist year of the reign of Duke Hsi in Tso Ch’uan (7E(&%, The Commentary 
on the Spring and Autumn Annals), had ruled over four states; their loca- 
tions were as follows: 


Name of the state: Current name of the site: 


The State of Jen ({£) The Chining district (79%) of Shan- 
tung province 

The State of Su (4) East of Tungping district ( ¥i4B%) of 
Shantung province 

The State of Hst Chi (444) Northwest of Tungping district of Shan- 
tung province 


The State of Chuan Ya (jj) The Fei district (##%) of Shantung 
province 


The sepulchre of Fu Hsi’s wife, Ni Wa (#%§), is also found nowa- 
days in the Chining district of Shantung province. 


The above-mentioned four states were all clustering around the Wen 
River (7k) and the Shih River (#§7k), over an area west of the moun- 
tainous land of T’aishan (3\l)), China’s most sacred mountain. The Wen 
River flows southward from Mount Lu (44jlj) near Leiwu district (3€2€ 
¥%) in Shantung province into the Shih River, where the two rivers 
jointly run into the Hwai River. The courses of these rivers are nowa- 
days known as the canal runing through Shantung and Kiangsu provinces. 


The district between the Wen River and the Shih River in the east, 
and the area between the Ju River and the Ying River in the west, be- 
long to the same geopraphy region, called the Hwang-Hwai Plain (av 
Jil), the complex delta of the Yellow River and Hwai River. It is known 
as the craddle of Chinese civilization. This significant fact is of great 
importance to the cultural developments of that region in the later genera- 
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tions. For instance, Confucius’ birthplace, Ch’U Fu (jh), is a most famous 
cultural center located between the Wen River and the Shih River. 


4. The Phoenix Singing atop the Hill (&2% & i )— 
The Tribe Was Formed 


At the dawn of Chinese history, there lived in various parts of China 
numerous tribes, which were distinguished from one another by their respec- 
tive clan names (#£) and tribal names (JG). The clan is a large group 
of households belonging to the same ancestry, and linked together by the 
comon blood relationship, whereas the tribe is a branch of the clan, living 
together in a particular district. In brief, the former is a unit of an- 
cestral line, whie the latter a unit of human habitation. 


In the Chinese language, the counterpart of the English word ‘“‘tribe’’ 
is Shih (J©), which is synonymous with Ch’iu (fF), meaning a hill. The 
word Shih, therefore, connotes a group of families living together on a 
hill. Fu Hsi’s clan was named Feng (ji), to which belonged more than 
ten tribes, including such famous ones as Fu Hsi, Nii Wa, Ko T’ien (45K 
Je), Wu Hwai (Ste), etc.t The distribution of the positions of the 
states founded by these tribes is briefly indicated in the map of Fu Hsi’s 
ancient remains. 


In the Chapter of Yao Tien (#8, The Institutions of Emperor Yao) of 
the Book of History (@#%), there is a line referring to the origin of the 
names of clans and tribes: “‘He (Emperor Yao) made manifest the names 
of the clans and tribes of the teeming masses.” (4:%#H#E) The purpose 
of such a practice taken by Emperor Yao was to achieve the consolidation 
and cooperation of various households belonging to the same clans and 
tribes. 


Most of the clan names in ancient China were derived from the names 
of birds or animals. Fu Hsi’s clan name, Feng (JM, also written as Ji), 
was originally the name of the phoenix. Hence, the phoenix was adopt- 
ed as the emblem of his clan. Such an emblem is what modern sociologists 
call the totem. 


The phoenix is a divine bird, resembling the chicken in appearance. 





4 Ma Su (Be), Yi Shih (34, Readings in the Ancient History of China) Chap. 3. Ma Su, whose 
honorific name was Ma Wan Szu (f/f), was a native of Chou Ping district (f#§45%4), Shantung 
province, and the winner of the Degree of Chin Shih (#£--), in 1659, the 16th year of the reign of 
Emperor Shun Chih (jf74). His representative work, Yi Shih, totalling 160 chapters, is a doeumen- 
tary account of ancient Chinese history from its earliest days to the Ch’in Dynasty, published in 
1670, the 19th year of the reign of Emperor K’anghsi (#8), the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
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In Hwai Nan Tze (#€7-+F-), a classic written in the Former Han Dynasty, 
in the 2nd century B.C., it was called the Heavenly Chicken (*#§). Its 
feather was gorgeous, and its voice of singing harmonious. It was said 
to rest mostly on the Wu-tung trees ( #4, sterculia platanifolia), and 
live on bamboo shoots. The secluded valleys of T’aishan used to be 
the homes of this kind of bird. In the Chapter of Ta Ya (Kf, Majestic 
Rhymes on the Right Ways of Government) of the Book of Odes (#$#%), there 
are these lines depicting the phoenix: 


*‘The phoenix is warbling its sweet song 
High above over the yonder mount.” 


(Mm Rs KRG i) 


In fact, the phoenix is a rarely seen bird.® 


In the West, 
the phoenix is 
also regarded 
as a_ divine 
bird. Most 
probably, the 
ancient Egyp- 
tians had seen 
this sort of 
bird. Legends 
had it that the 
phoenix used 
to make a fire 
to burn itself 
to death when 
it was about to 
die, so that the 

t The phoenix AS | new phoenix 
The bamboo chicken Loon might grow out 


of the ashes of 
its remains. This myth must have had connection with the ancient prac- 


tice of sun-worship in the West. In ancient China, there also seemed to 
have developed the same form of worship, as indicated by Fu Hsi’s hon- 
orific title, the Supreme Brightness, which is a metaphoric expression of 
the sun. 





5 The pictures of the phoenix and the bamboo-chicken are adopted from A Collection of Great Books 


of China’s Past and Present (4+>\HWM#4Ei2), reprinted by Chung Hua Book Store, Vol. 515, p. 25, 
& Vol. 517, p. 48. 
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The age-old custom of taking a bird as a national emblem is still to 
be found in the twentieth century world. Quite recently, for instance, 
the British have through a nation-wide election picked the robin as their 
national bird.°® 


5. The Dragon Flying Aloft in the Heavens (# i & XK) 
— The King Was Born 


The dragon as a symbol of kingship has a long origin in China. 


The Commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals, in its recording of 
the 17th year of the reign of Duke of Chao (f§4), quotes these words 
of T’an Tze (38-F-): ‘Fu Hsi adopted the dragon as the emblem of his 
Imperial Office.” (KREDUARA) qT’an Tze was a native of the State 
of T’an (2§j), situated in a place nowadays known as the T’an Ch’eng 
district (2$5R#%), southeast of the Fei district (###%), in Shantung pro- 
vince. When T’an Tze visited the State of Lu (44), Confucius had studied 
ancient official institutions with him, since he was well versed in such 
matters. His words must be reliable. 


It may well be presumed that before the days of Fu Hsi, the tribes 
scattered all over the country were in a state of chaos and disorder. By 
the time of Fu Hsi, for the sake of his eminent deeds and meritorious 
service to his tribe, he was made the common leader of all tribes of the 
nation, with the Hwai River area, where Fu Hsi’s clan — the clan of Feng 
— was centralized, being the nation’s political center. This marked the 
beginning of political institution in China. Fu Hsi’s adoption of the dragon 
as the emblem of his Imperial Office had initiated the Chinese tradition 
of taking the dragon as a symbol of supreme power over the state. It 
has been customary for the Chinese to regard the dragon as a mark of 
political leadership. The commonly used Chinese phrase ‘‘A group of 
dragons without a head’? (#i4e Hf) is taken to mean a state of anarchy. 


For the Chinese, the dragon is a divine creature. In ancient legends, 
it was described as a scaly animal with four legs and two wings, its body 
being shaped somewhat like an enormous snake. It sometimes lurked in 
the deeps of the sea, and sometimes flew aloft in the heavens; its where- 
abouts being hard to predict. It was said to be most active during thun- 
derstorms; hence its name is suggestive of the advent of downpours expect- 
ed by farmers in the season of draught. 


In the West, the dragon is also conceived as a divine animal, shaped 





6 A CNA/ UPI dispatch from London, dated Dec. 27, 1960, published by China News, Taipei. 
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like a gigantic snake, with powerful wings to fly. It is regarded as a 


symbol of victory in war, herce often adopted as the emblem of kings and 
emperors. 


Recently, a group of British air force men have reported the existence 
of the ‘‘dragons’’ on the tiny islands of Song Song and Telor off the north- 
west coast of Malaya. A number of this prehistoric-type, lizard-like, 
strange animal were seen appearing from the islands’ caves at dusk, to catch 
crabs with their mighty forearms; one of them was estimated to be nine 
feet long.’ 


The legend of the dragon is one of 
China’s oldest and most popular myths. Al- 
most no other legend could rival its length 
of history on the Chinese soil, and its depth 
of influence on the Chinese mind. Before 
the founding of the Republic of China, the 
emblem on the imperial flag of the Manchu 
Empire was a dragon. Until this day, the 
painting of a flying dragon coupled with a 
dancing phoenix is still the most favorite 
picture of the Chinese people. 





6. China's First Female Sovereign A modern trade mark bearing the 
= drawing of a dragon coupled with 
aac N 4 W a a phoenix. 


According to Chinese legends, Nii Wa was Fu Hsi’s wife, who later 
succeeded to his throne to be China’s first female.sovereign. 


Nii Wa belonged to the same clan of Fu Hsi, but pertained to a dif- 
ferent branch. Her sepulchre is nowadays found in the Chining district 
of Shan-tung province, which was in ancient days the site of the State 
of Jen. This fact indicates that Ni Wa’s birthplace must be somewhere 
between the Wen River and the Shih River, lying pretty close to that of 
Fu Hsi between the Ju River and the Ying River. Nii We and Fu Hsi 
must have belonged to two sister tribes. 


About 1,800 years ago, during the Ist year of the reign of Emperor 
Huan of the Later Han Dynasty (147 A.D.), a picture of Fu Hsié and Ni 
Wa was sculptured on the wall of Wu Liang Ancestral Temple (sti) 
in Chiahsiang district (3¢i@f) of Shantung province, a neighbouring dis- 





7 A Reuter dispatch from Kuala Lumper, dated Oct. 31, 1960, carried by China News, Taipei. 
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trict West of Chining district.* In the picture, the two figures were seen 
as facing each other, with their lower bodies drawn like the dragons, in- 
dicating their status as China’s earliest emperor and empress. In their 
midst was portrayed a little child, reminding us of the philosophical re- 
marks made by Chou Tun-yi (cbf, 1017-1073) in his An Explanation of 
the Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate (> fulGl#®): ‘“The Heavenly Principle 
constitutes the male element, and the Earthly Principle constitutes the 
female element. The interaction of these two opposite ethereal elements 
engenders the myriad things of the universe.” (#734) 5 » Dh >s 4 
RB 2 LAL .) 


Nu We had performed 
meritorious deeds of last- 
ing value in Chinese his- 
tory. She assisted Fu Hsi 
in establishing the nup- 
tial rites and family in- 
stitution. She invented 
China’s earliest musical 
instrument called _ the 
Sheng (4). And she in- 
novated the art of refin- 
ing the variegated stones 
(3.444), which symbol- 
ized the Neolithic Age in 
Chinese history. By the 
time of Nii Wa, the art 





of producing refined and The picture of Fu Hsi/and Nii-Wa sculptured on the wall 
elegant stone tools had of the Wu Liang Ancestral Temple, built in the Han Dynasty. 


been highly developed. The so-called ‘‘variegated stones’? indicated the 
existence in those days of various types of stone tools, serving a multitude 
of purposes. 


Many years ago, when the author toured the suburbs of Soochow, 
Kiangsu province, he witnessed numerous Chinese women working as hard 
as men on breaking stones on Mount T’aip’ing (#A#llj), or sailing the 
biggest-sized junks on the T’ai Lake (Aj). They displayed the same 
degree of ability and intelligence as that of the male sex. 





8 Chu Chung-yung (HithY¥A), A Study of the Paintings Carved on the Wu Liang Ancestral Temple of 
the Han Dynasty (REZ AZARA SS), Vol. 1., published in 1826, the 5th year of the reign of 
Emperor Tao Kuang, the Ch’ing Dynasty. The carved paintings are typical samples of this cate- 
gory of art works of the Han Dynasty. 
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7. The Emergence of the Nomad Age 


As a rule, the economic life of mankind makes its progress through 
the stages of natural food, fishing and hunting, pasturage, farming, and 
industry. It is described in the Great Appendix (S%§F) of the Book of Changes 
that Fu Hsi reared doemestic animals for cooking. He tamed wild beasts 
to be domestic animals for food and sacrifices. It was with this practice 
that China progressed from the Fishing and Hunting Age to the Nomad 
Age. It marked a great stride made by the ancient Chinese in their con- 
quest of nature. 


In the Chinese language, the name of Fu Hsi, meaning the taming of 
animals, was also written as Pao Hsi (fi#*), meaning the cooking of ani- 
mals, or written as P’ao Hsi (ia¥#®), meaning the baking of animals. It 
was Fu Hsi who initiated the art of cookery, which distinguished human 
life from animal life. It constituted a great contribution to the improve- 
ment of human health and the increase of population. 


The most popular domestic animals reared by ancient Chinese included 
horse, ox, sheep, chicken, dog and swine, which were called the six 
cardinal domestic animals (7%), as described in the Book of Rites (i), 
the passage on Chih Fang Shih (R77 JG, an official on the Chou Dynasty 
in charge of the nation’s atlas and articles of tribute offered by various 
districts to the imperial court.) The most notable of these domestic an- 
imals is the chicken, which resembles the phoenix both in appearance and 
in the voice of crowing. It is to be recalled that the phoenix, which was 
a most respectable bird adopted by Fu Hsi as the national emblem, was 
referred to as the Heavenly Chicken in Hwai Nan Tze, a classic mention- 
ed above. 


Most of the ideographs in the Chinese language are indicative of the 
Chinese life in ancient times, since they were copied from the most popu- 
lar things or animals in those early days. The Chinese name for the Hwai 
River is ‘‘?€’’, which consists of two parts: the first part is ‘*?”, mean- 
ing the river, and the second part is “ff”, standing for “‘the collective 
name for all birds with short tails’’, according to an explanation of the 
word in Shou Wen (#%%, an ancient Chinese dictionary, compiled by Hsu 
Shen 7 {i in 121 A.D., the first year in the reign of Emperor An & 
i in the Later Han Dynasty). As the chicken is a short-tailed bird, 
it may well be presumed that the Hwai River must be an area where the 
practice of rearing the chicken was highly popular in ancient days. 


Many names of places in China are derived from those of domestic 
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animals or fowls. Just as the name of the Hwai River is derived from a 
domestic fowl, the name of Mount Fu Niu ({R4\lj, Fu Niu means the tam- 
ing of the ox) is taken from a domestic animal. This well illustrates the 
surpassing importance attached to such fowls and animals in Chinese his- 
tory. And this delicate affiliation of history with geography may serve 
as a best footnote to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s historical viewpoint of the Prin- 
ciple of the People’s Livelihood. 


The chicken is a symbol of human habitation, as evidenced by the 
following popular quotations from ancient Chinese literature: 


‘In a world darkened by turbulous windstorm, 
Is heard the ceaseless crowing of the cock alone.” 
—The Book of Odes 


if Me: TRH mt > BMA Ee 1) 


**In the ideal world, the states may be so closely situated that their 
sights may be seen by the inhabitants of each other, and that 
the barking of dogs and the crowing of cocks may be heard in 
each other.’’ —Laotze’ Tao Teh Ching 
(E2FHBM: MRAM AS BK2ZR A MeI) 


‘‘Why should one use a knife for killing the ox to cut the chi- 
cken?”’ —Confucius’ Analects 


CAF im i: A BR AF NPI) 


“If people do not fail to rear the chicken, the pigling, the dog 
and the swine in time, those aged seventy may eat meat at meals.”’ 
—Mencius 


hF: (GERM ZE MAREN CTrHTOARAR:I) 


Although Fu Hsi was the initiator of the Nomad Age, he made much 
improvement of the ways of fishing and hunting. It is described in the 
Great Appendix of the Book of Changes: ‘‘When Fu Hsi arose, he knotted 
cords and made nets for hunting and fishing.” ({(R@EIK(E >» GRR > Dim 
Dif e ) The improvement of tools of production was not only helpful to 
the betterment of the people’s livelihood, but instrumental in the progress 
of civilization. 





8. The Beginning of the Family Institution 


In the Preface to the Hexagrams of the Book of Changes, there is a pas- 
sage on the origin of human society: ‘‘After the creation of heaven and 
earth, there arose the myriad things of the universe, including the male 
sex and the female sex, who made husband and wife, thus giving rise to 
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the relationship between father and son of the family, on the basis of 
which was founded the relationship between the king and the ministers 
of the state.” 


The above is an account of the rise of human society, with the found- 
ing of the family institution as its starting point. It was Fu Hsi who 
founded the family institution in China, and thus laid down the corner- 
stone of human society. He started a new era in the history of Chinese 
culture. 


While Fu Hsi founded the family institution, Ni We initiated the 
nuptial rites, regulating that the skins of a stag and a doe ({#J%) be made 
the presents for betrothal. The stag and doe are symbolic of a couple. 
A retrospect of ancient Chinese geography shows that in primeval days, 
the central part of North China was mostly forest land, where grew in- 
numerable deer, which were of great importance to the life of ancient 
Chinese. The word ‘‘deer”’ frequently occurs in Chinese idiomatic ex- 
pressions, such as ‘‘to chase after the deer over the nation’? (AREA, a 
metaphoric expression for the fight for the sovereignty of the nation) and 
‘In whose hands will the deer be killed?’ ( jf #6 #€F, meaning ‘‘Who 
will be the win- 
ner of the con- 
test?’’). In mo- 
dern times, nu- 
merous places in 
North China 
still retain their 
names formerly 
derived from 
the Chinese 
character ‘“‘Lu 
( fE)”, which 
means the 


The picture of deer chase (35 fE—M). 
deer.’° P (2M) 


- 9. The Invention of the Eight Trigrams 


In the Great Appendix to the Book of Changes, there is the following 
description of the creation of the Eight Trigrams by Fu Hsi: ‘‘When in 
days of old Fu Hsi ruled over the country, he looked up to observe the 
astronomical phenomena in the heavens, and gazed down to probe the 


10 The picture of Deer Chase is adopted from H. Peake & H. J. Fleure’s Hunters and Artists, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press in 1927. 
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laws of nature on earth. He examined the markings of birds and beasts, 
and studied how they were adapted to their habitats. Some ideas he drew 
from the observation of his own being, while others from that of the 
things scattered far and wide over the earth. In this manner, he invented 
the Eight Trigrams, as a means of demonstrating the virtues of spiritual 
beings, and illustrating the conditions of all things under heaven.” (Fi 
KOVRIEZ FI PUL 9 ARR + HEBLE Eo PLES ac Ih 4 + TER 
BAY 9 CERI o BARES » DSW + DUS Z IF - D 


While inventing the Eight Trigrams, Fu Hsi simplified the laws of 
nature, showing the changes of nature, and systematized the changeless 
principles of the ever-changing objects in nature. Here lies the essence 
of the philosophy of changes. And here rests the greatest contribution 
of Fu Hsi to Chinese thought. 


The Eight Trigrams are symbolic of the phenomena of the natural 
world. Each trigram is composed of three lines, either divided or undivid- 
ed. The undivided line,——~—, suggests heaven, whereas the divided line, 
—-—, indicates earth. The various combinations of these two kinds of 
line in trios constitute the Eight Trigrams, which symbolize eight basic 
phenomena of the universe. 

In its eluci- 


dation of the The picture showing the order of the eight tri- 2} ww 


grams, by Shao Yung ( A8H#E, 1011-1077), a re- ‘EE 


formation of the nowned philosopher of the Sung Dynasty. ae 


Eight Trigrams, 

the Great Appen- , > yore 

dix to the Book ; , " a om 

of Changes has A ety ' 
: jf + a cm 

this tosay: ‘‘Be- N a 

hind the myriad A 

changes of the 

cosmos, there 

lies the Supreme 

Ultimate. The 

movement of the 

Supreme  UIlti- 

mate produces 

the Two Pri- 

mordial Forms. 

The motion of 


the Two Primor- 

. : The eight trigrams: (1) = Ch’ien (§%, Heaven), (2) = K’an (ik, Water), 
dial Forms yields y= Ken (ji, Mountain). (4) == Chen (8, Thunder), () = Sun (58, Wind), 
the Four Modes. (6) == Li (@ Fire), (7) == K’an (+, Earth), (5) = Tui (, Marsh). 
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And the operation of the Four Modes generates the Eight Trigrams.” (3 
Ai ACHE > SEALE © WEAR DORR » DUGAE AS} © ) In simple language, the Two 
Primordial Forms stand for heaven and earth; the Four Modes represent 
the four seasons. The heaven, which is represented by the trigram called. 
Ch’ien (#@), signifies the male sex, the odd number, or the motion, whereas 
the earth, which is represented by the trigram called K’un (Hp), symbolizes 
the female sex, the even number, or the quiescence. The diverse combina- 
tions of these two elementary forces of the cosmos cause the myriad changes 
of the universe. According to the philosophy of changes, all things of the 
universe are originated from the Supreme Ultimate. This cosmological 
theory enunciated by ancient Chinese philosophers is apparently a mon- 
istic one. 


10. The Genesis of China’s Philosophical Thought 


Following his extensive observation of nature, Fu Hsi advanced the 
theory that the universe is composed of eight basic elements, namely, 
heaven, earth, water, fire, mountain, marsh, thunder and wind, as represented 
by the Eight Trigrams. His cosmology seems to be more well-rounded 
than that of the ancient Greeks, who explained natural phenomena by 
four elements: earth, water, fire and air. What is more important, he 
had further directed his observation to the human being himself, laying 
much emphasis on the quest of ethical value and inward truth, which 
has become the keynote of Chinese philosophical thought ever since. 


The Eight Trigrams drawn by Fu Hsi, by their various forms of 
duplicate combination, constitute the Sixty Four Hexagrams. Each 
hexagram consists of six divided or undivided lines; each line is called a 
Hsiao (%). The Sixty Four Hexagrams consist of, so to speak, a total 
of 384 Hsiaos, each of them having a metaphysical meaning of its own. 
Among the eight trigrams, the two most important ones are the Ch’ien (#) 
and the K’un (i), while the rest of the eight, as well as the sixty four 
hexagrams, are all their derivatives. By the principles of simplification 
of natural objects, classification of natural changes, and formulating of 
the changeless rules of those changes, as mentionened above, these diversi- 
fied symbols may explain all phenomena on earth. 


Fu Hsi’s amazing philosophical attainments had been a source of great 
admiration to Chinese scholars of the posterior generations. Chu Hsi (44%, 
1130-1200), a great philosopher of the Sung Dynasty, had composed a 
celebrated poem paying glowing tribute to the inventor of the Eight 
Trigrams, two lines of which read as follows: 
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‘‘What a divine ancient sage 
Was the wise king Fu Hsi! 


In a glance above and aneath 
All mysteries he did see!” 


(ARF wes PDR—-HM: ) 


The philosophy of changes originated by Fu Hsi was later further 
developed by King Wen (4c, 12th century B.C. ) and Duke of Chou 
CiZ), the illustrious son of King Wen. And, some 2,500 years later, it 
was carried to completion by Confucius, who made it an all-embracing 
philosophy, containing all the subtle principles of sageliness inside and 


kingliness outside (PyRBFZi8). 


It is amazing that Fu Hsi had initiated so profound a_ philosophical 
thought at a time as early as thirty centuries before the Christian Era. 
In world history, there has been no other thinker conceiving such an 
abstruse philosophy at so early a date as he did. His rare attainments as 
a pre-eminent thinker had crowned the Chinese history with the. greatest 
honour and glory. 


ll. The Accumulation of 500,000 Years 
of Human Experience 


Many people might have doubted whether it was possible that there 
could appear such a wondrous philosophy as mentioned above at the dawn 
of Chinese history. Such suspicions have all been cleared up by the 
archaeological discoveries made by Chinese scholars over the past thirty 
years or so. As those discoveries unmistakably show, it has been 500,000 
years since the appearance of homo sapiens in the land of China. It was 
by no accident that Fu Hsi innovated his profound philosophical theory. 
He had behind his work the background of nearly 500,000 years of human 
wisdom and experience on the ancient Chinese soil. 


During the past centuries, Chinese scholars had made various calcula- 
tions about the origin of humanity in China. Some guessed it to be dating 
from 2,000,000 years ago. Some calculated it as beginning from only 45, 
000 years ago. Some presumed that the earliest ruler of China was P’an 
Ku (#5 E), a legendary being who was said to have transformed the 
cosmic chaos into the orderly universe. Others maintained that Fu Hsi 
was not China’s earliest ruler; instead, he was preceeded by a still earlier 
sovereign named Sui Jen Shih (BE \ JE), a fabulous sage to whom was at- 
tributed the invention of fire in China. And still others divided the 
earliest phase of Chinese history into ten generations, assuming Huangti’s 
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times as belonging to the generation."* All such fanciful guessworks have 
been illuminated by the archaeological discoveries and scientific researches 
during the last few decades. The discussion of the prehistoric period of 
Chinse history is not within the scope of the present book. However, for 
the convenience of the readers’ reference, a brief account of that period 
is given below.” 

In 1933, the Chinese Geological Survey in an expedition discovered 
the skull of a primitive man, in a limestone cave at a town named Chou 
Kuo Tien (JON) of Fang Shan district (Jijj%%), about 50 kilometers south- 
west of Peiping. The fossil was acknowledged by world archaeologists as 
the remains of the earliest man in China, known as the Peking man, who 
lived about 500,000 years ago. At that time, the loess layer was not 
yet formed in North China, and the climate there was much warmer and 
the rainfall more bountiful than they are today. The Peking man dwelt 
in mountain caves, lived on fruits and 
hunting, and had invented the use of fire 
and stone tools. This type of primitive 
man distinguished himself from the beasts 
primarily by his physical structure and his 
knowledge of the use of fire and stone tools. 

The discovery of the Peking man was a 
world-shaking affair in the early nineteen 
thirties. 


The period from the appearance of the 
earliest primitive man to the end of the 
prehistoric times, which is generally re- 
ferred to as the Stone Age, may be divided 
into three stages, as follows: 


(1) The Eolithic Age, also known as 
the age of the Peking man, who 
used simple stone toolsmade of na- 
tural stone pieces; 
The Paleolithic Age, represented by the cave-dwellers on moun- 
tain tops at Chou Kuo Tien, about 25,000 years ago. The stone 
tools they used were produced by grinding, but the craftsmanship 
was very rough. These primitive people lived in caves which rose 


“Peking Man” 





11 Ma Su, Yi Shih, Chap. 1. 

12 Li Chi (259), The Origin of the Chinese People (2/726), the second volume of the first set 
of Historical Research Series (#2¢2), published by the Continent Magazine Press (KRESERE ) 
in 1950, & Shih Chang-ju (4i#*n), The Prehistoric Times (Bij), a chapter of China’s His- 
torical Geography (> (RURE SR Hbzg), vol. 1., a book of China Study Series (+}GjAH), published in 1954, 
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some 60 feet above the ground, and are hence called the Old Men 
of the Upper Caves (_-jf7#%A). They rather resembled the modern 
man in physical structure, and their environment was not much 
different from that of North China in modern times; 


The Neolithic Age, an age in which the stone tools were more 
refined than those of the previous age. They showed a greater 
degree of variety and artisanship. This age may be again divided 
into three phases, according to its people’s ways of living: 


(a) The initial phase, dating from about 5,000 to 8,000 years ago, 
when agriculture had just began, and fishing and hunting 


were still in fashion. It coincides roughly with the periods of 
Fu Hsi and Shen Nung; 


The early phase, dating from approximately 5,000 years ago, 
also known as the Yang Shao Period (#p#@ij), which name is 
derived from the Yang Shao Village (#pPf@#1), five miles north 
of Mien Chih district (jijiji) in Honan province, where a num- 
ber of stone tools belonging to that period were unearthed. 
It was a time when agriculture became popular, and Chinese 
pottery made its first appearance. The shapes of pottery works 
produced then somewhat resembled those of the bronze ves- 
sels of the Shang and Chou dynasties. This period coincides 
approximately with the period of Emperor Yao (3, 2356-2255 
B.C.), which is a time famed for its production of earthenware. 


The late phase, dating from about 4,000 years ago, when the 
method of irrigation was adopted 

in agriculture, and a preliminary 

form of division of labour was 

practised in handicraft. This 

period coincides with the Hsia Dy- 

nasty (2205-1818 B.C.). 


The most important conclusion of our pre- 
historic research is that the Chinese people had 
started their existence with the emergence of 
the Peking man, at a time as early as 500,000 
years ago. Ever since that remote time, the 
Chinese have been the native-borns of China 
proper, and not immigrants from abroad. It 
may therefore be ascertained that the splendid 
culture of China had been achieved through A stone axe belonging to the 
the independent struggle of our forefathers. Neolithic Age. 
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12. The Origin of Chinese Mathematics 


The use of a simple mathematics in China must have begun before the 
times of Fu Hsi. Although the Eight Trigrams drawn by Fu Hsi is a 
symbolic interpretation of cosmic phenomena, its operation is doubtlessly 
based on certain mathematical principles. It is recorded in the Chapter 
On Weight (@8 FF) of the book Kwantze (#*--) that Fu Hsi invented the 
Nine-times-nine Verse (JLILMKB) to correspond to the principles of nature. 
The Nine-times-nine Verse was composed to illustrate the rules of multipli- 
cation; it was so called because it started with the line “‘Nine times nine 
makes eighty one’. Scholars of the Han Dynasty also asserted that the 
Eight Trigram is correlated with the principles of Chiu Chang Suan Shu 
(ILER Ge, Nine Chapters on Mathematics), an ancient Chinese mathematical 
book which prevailed in the Han Dynasty. And this is why the Book of 
Changes is also called the study of symbols and mathematical numbers 


(Riz). 


To Fu Hsi was 
also attributed the 
invention of the com- 
pass and the square 
( #842), which were 
greatly helpful to the 
geometrical design of 
ancient Chinese ar- 
chitecture. As an 
ancient popular say- 
ing has it, “‘Fu Hsi 
held the compass he 
invented, and Nig Wa 
took the square she 

of ay innovated.” ((Rxee 
lee Pia + m . BMWA) The pot- 


A painting portraying Fu Hsi holding the compass and Ni Wa tery works of the 


taking the square, by an anonymous artist of the T’ang Dynasty. above-mentioned 


Yang Shao Period unearthed in Honan proyypce were painted with well- 
proportioned geometrical designs, which are evidences of the use of com- 
pass and square in those early days in Chinese history. It is interesting 
to note in passing that among the coloured paintings on silk of the T’ang 
Dynasty lately excavated from the ancient tombs in T’u Lu Fan (0-426), 
Sinkiang province, there is a picture portraying Fu Hsi holding. a com- 
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pass Ni Wea taking a square respectively.” 


13. China’s Earliest Musical Instrument —Sheng 


According to Shih Pen* (4 A., a book on ancient Chinese emperors 
and their inventions, written by an anonymous author of the Han Dynasty), 
Nii Wa invented China’s earliest musical instrument, the Sheng (4). In 
the Chapter Ming T’ang Wei (Wiiefir, a chapter explaining the positions 
taken by the princes given an audience by Duke of Chou at Ming Hall) 
of the Book of Rites, there are these words attributing the invention of 
the Sheng to Ni Wa: ‘‘The reeded musical instrument of Sheng invented 


by Ni Wa (if. 2E $e)”’. 


The Sheng is a musical instrument made of 
bamboo, with many pipes of varying lengths 
shaped like the wings and feathers of the 
phoenix. Inside the pipes are a number of 
reeds, each of which may be vibrated to sound 
a musical note, while the player blows the 
spout and fingers the keyhole corresponding to 
that reed. In the Book of Odes, there is a line ee eae 
depicting the Sheng: Sheng (2). 


**To make sweet music pleasing to the ears 
By blowing the Sheng and vibrating its reeds.”’ 


CK 2 big $i) 


The Sheng is a superb musical instrument, which can produce a 
unique melody peculiar to the charms of Chinese music. Dr. F. W. 
Eastlake, a famed British musician, had written favorably about this instru- 
ment in an article: ‘‘The commentators on ancient musical instruments 
invariably mention the great age of the Sheng, and seem to delight in 
speaking of it as a proof of the inventive genius and musical talent of 
the ancient Chinese.’’.** 








It is a well-known fact that most of the great inventions in history 





18 Adopted from the Bulletin of the Institue of Ethnology (RiP FNi+EFI), 4th issue. The picture 
originally appeared in Aurel Stein’s Ianermost Asia. 

14 Shih Pen ({itAX), a book on ancient emperors and their inventions, written by an anonymous 
author of the early Han Dynasty, but based on rather antique materials. The original copies 
of the book had long been lost; a rearranged edition of the work is now available. 

Liang Tsai-ping (227£75), Chinese Music (BRS), a treatise in Symposium on the History of 
Chinese Fine Arts (“320 BRA), p. 522, a book of China Study Series, published in 1954. 
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have been achieved through the efforts of numerous persons who either 
suggested the idea or made unsuccessful experiments, but whose names are 
obscure. It is only a handful of prominent figures successful in these 
experiments who are credited with such inventions. However paradoxical 
this may seem, it is the truth about history. 


14. The Ancient Remains of Fu Hst 


Many of Fu Hsi’s descendents are famous names in Chinese history. 


By the time of the Spring and Autumn Era, his heirs had ruled over 
four states, the names of which have been mentioned above, and the 
sites of which were all scattered along the western foot of T’aishan. Hence, 
they are often referred to as the “Tribe of T’aishan’”’ (#/®). 

Another famed descendent of Fu Hsi was Feng Hou (jiiq@). According 
to the Chapter Chronicles of Five Ancient Emperors (Friis Ac#) of Records 
of History (shih), Huanglti appointed him to be the premier to govern the 
people. Feng Hou was a statesman of unusual talent, belonging to the 
lineage of Fu Hsi, and hailing from the coastal area of Shangtung Penin- 
sula, which had long been a highly civilized place in ancient times. 


On the modern Chi- 
nese map, a most nota- 
ble spot connected with 
Fu Hsi’s clan, the clan 
of Feng, is Feng Ling 
Tu (ji 2 PE, a ford in 
memory of Feng Hou), 
located on the Yellow 
River near T’ungkwan 
( ji HD, in Shensi pro- 

*; vince. For many cen- 
turies, it has been a 
communications center 
between Shensi province 
and Shansi province. In 

his famous poem Lines on Feng Ling Tu (%)M be), Emperor T’ai Tsung 
of the T’ang Dynasty (Jf) wrote: 


A bird's-eye view of Feng Ling Tu (B\pey®). 


“What a spectacle is this gracefully shaped bay, 
The only curve of the thousand-mile waterway!” 


(CF BR WH — RM) 
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Faced with the sharp curve of the Yellow River, and backed by the 
steep precipices of Mount T’ai Hua (4:31), Feng Ling Tu makes Tung- 
kwan the foremost strategic post of Shensi province. Today, it is the 
terminal point of the Tat’ung-P’uchow railway line ( [iJ #jaRiii). 


Another famous spot relating to Fu Hst is Mount Fu Niu in Honan 
province, which has been mentioned above. This mountain may also be 
called Mount Fu Hsi, since Fu Niu and Fu Hsi are two synonymous terms 
in Chinese, both meaning the taming of the ox, as evidenced by the 
picture of the Ox Wine-jar ( %& @ [@ ). 


After centuries of migra- 
tion, the descendents of Fu 
Hsi have scattered all over 
the nation, reaching as far 
as the southwest corners of 
the country. To this day, 
the Mieo and Yeo tribes in 
the mountainous areas of 
Southwest China are still 
worshipping Ni We as their 
ancestral goodess.*® The re- 
mote ancestors of these tribes 
are believed to have moved 
southward from the Hwai 


River area in North China. The picture of the Ox Wine-jar ( jG), a vessel 
A ding to eink able ithe produced during the Eastern Chou Dynasty.9 
ccorain - 


torical records, they had once migrated to Mount Mo Fu (#24 jj), between 
the Poyang Lake and Tungting Lake in Central China. Later on, one 
branch of them further moved westward, by way of western Hunan 
province, to the plateau of Kweichow province, where they settled down 
to be the Miao tribe, while another branch moved to Mount Nan Ling 
(#4), in the northern parts of Kwangtung and’ Kwangsi provinces, 
where they remained to be the Yao tribe. These two tribes have dwelt 
in those regions since days of antiquity, and their cultural standard is 
still remaining in the primitive stage. As a Chinese proverb says well, 





9 The picture of the Ox Wine-jar is adopted from A Pictorial of the Bronze Vessels in the Palace 
Museum (= GigeHSP), in the Chung Hua Series (-}3é#H%). The original piece of this ox-shaped 
drinking vessel has a cap on its back, and an opening at its mouth, H. 28.5 em, L. 39.7 em, W. 
5.210 em. 

Lin Shuen-sheng (Zep), China’s Frontier Races (‘PESTER ix), a treatise in Symposium on the 


Culture of Border Regions of Cnina (TES Ci), Vol. 1, p. 5, a book of China Study Series, 
published in 1953. 
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“‘Life in the mountainous area makes people stopped up in cultural pro- 
gress (il) =4>A%).”’ As a rule, those who cannot conquer the environ- 
ment will be conquered by environment. Culture is something, in the 
words of Confucius, which ‘‘is ever marching forward, and never comes 


to a standstill.” (As > KARII-E) It is either in progress, or in 
egress. 


15. The Influences of Fu Hsi on the Posterior Generations 


It is a most remarkable fact that China’s earliest national leader 
was a sage, not a hero. Fw Hsi’s illustrious achievements consisted in 
cultural matters, and not in military might. This significant fact may 
be: regarded as a convincing evidence of the traditional peace-loving 
character of the Chinese nation. 


Fu Hsi’s virtuous character has been a source of great admiration to 
scholars of the posterior generations. In the preface to his monumental 
work Records of History, Szu Ma Ch’ien (®J/§2) wrote; ‘“‘Fu Hsi was a 


I 


fee 9 | 


j r ty 


The national flag of the Republic of Korea, designed with four of the 
eight trigrams drawn by Fu Hsi 5,000 years ago. (Standing in the cen- 
ter of the picture is Yin Puk-shan (#+}73$), President of the Republic 
of Korea, who is seen swearing into his presidential office.) 
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man of genuine kindliness; he invented the Eight Trigrams.”’ ({R# MZ, 
fE/\ => ° ) For many centuries, Fu Hsi’s times has been conceived by the 
Chinese people as ‘‘an age when virtue reigned supreme (#721). Tao 
Yuan-ming (ig Ji] 4}, 372-427 A.D.), a great pastoral poet of the Tsin 
Dynasty, paid a high tribute to him by writing in a poem: 


‘Far away is Fu Hsi’s day 
Few now act in his naive way.” 


#HAARA > tht + Hw 


In a letter to his sons, Tao further expresed his glowing admiration 
for Fu Hsi with these remarks: ‘In the wearying early summer months 
of May and June, I lay idly on a couch by the north window of my 
little cottage, enjoying the cool breezes that came to me once in a while, 
and soothingly caressed my body. In a moment, I fancied myself to be 
a care-free soul like Fu Hsi.’”? These words have been adored by students 
of literature in China for well over a thousand years. 


The influence of Fu Hsi is nowadays most strongly felt probably in 
the Republic of Korea. Four of the eight trigrams, Chien (#%), Kum (ip), 
K’an (ik) and Li (Mf), symbolizing Heaven, Earth, Water and Fire, are 
now adopted by the Korean people as the ensign for their national flag. 
Wherever the Korean national flag goes, hundreds of millions of people 
of the twentieth century world would salute with their eyes the living 
symbol of Fu Hsi of 5,000 years ago. 


What a marvellous and splendid scenes is the beginning of the Chi- 
nese history! 


I NR, Pa Fi PE Tn LE LE LL _ _ 
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The Significance of Wang Yang-ming 


By Chou Hsiang-kuang (JSR) 


The long and steady propagation of Buddhism among Chinese scholars 
paved the way for a renaissance under the Sung dynasty (960-1,280 A.D.). 
The common people with characteristic indifference, did not notice how 
the foreign religion had spread but a few recognized the superiority of 
the Indian intellect, especially in metaphysics and methodology. But this 
recognition of the merits of Buddhism actually became an impulse for the 
disciples of Confucious to rejuvenate Confucianism. 


Under the Sung dynasty, Chinese philosophy awoke, refreshed as it 
were after the long sleep of a thousand years. Buddhism seems to have 
stirred up the Chinese intellect to respond to new stimuli. It had fed the 
Chinese mind with new food to digest and assimilate into its system. The 
result was the rise of the Li Hsueh (#2) or Rationalism in the Sung and 
the Ming dynasties. 


It was an attempt to put into orderly form the current beliefs of cul- 
tural and educational minds about the universe—to integrate into a con- 
sistent whole the philosophical thinking of the age. Chu-Hsi (83%) was gen- 
erally recognized as the master of the Sung Rationalism. He was intellect 
which delighted in synthesis and he was gifted with both clarity of 
thought and an admirable literary style. He built the Sung Rationalism 
which was to dominate for centuries the cultured minds of China. The 
man who was daring enough to challenge Chu Hsi was Wang Yang-ming 
(}6W)). He was the great Rationalist in the Ming dynasty (1368-1644 
A.D.). The twenty-six volumes of the book of Ming Ju Hsueh An (Hjfe% 
42) or Writings of the Ming Rationalists, which deal with Wang Yang- 
ming’s school, occupying nearly half of the book. Wang Yang-ming’s phi- 
losophy is a product of profound thinking and system-building. One is 
often impressed by his thoroughness and acuteness, feels that his principles 
are embodied Confucianism and the Dhyana school of Buddhism. In say- 
ing this I do not mean either to exaggerate Wang’s thought or to belittle 
Chu Hsi’s greatness. Both are greater thinkers in the history of Chinese 
philosophy, but there is a difference in their ways of thinking. Though 
each of them builds a system, the scope of which embraces the physical 
world and moral values, the individual and the universe. Chu Hsi’s system, 
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with all its many-sidedness and universality, is marked by an element of 
cautiousness and considerateness, while Wang’s is characterized by sharp- 
ness and penetration. In terms of Buddhism, Chu Hsi belongs to the 
teaching sect (#cf'})—the gradual (jij) and the Wang to the intuitive sect 
—GalI) the sudden (i). 


Wang Yang-ming was a native of Yu-yao (f##§) district of Chekiang 
(47L) province and born in the 8th year of Ch’eng Hwa period of the 
Emperor Hsien-Tsung’s (#42) reign of the Ming dynasty (1473 A.D.). 
At the age of 18, he was once passing through Kuang Hsin district, where 
he paid a visit to a Confucian scholar named Lou-liang, who talked to 
him about the idea of the ‘‘Investigation of things (#%4%).’? Wang Yang- 
ming was very much pleased and then thought it was possible to become 
a sage through studies. Later on, he read the writtings of Chu Hsi, and 
came to know that according to Confucius, all things have embodied with- 
in them the Supreme Reason. Hence, on seeing a bamboo, he took it and 
began to investigate it. But though he pondered diligently, he had no 
success, and finally fell ill. At the age of 27, he regretted that all his 
efforts had hitherto been void. He then to study in a systematic way, but 
knowledge still evaded him. Later on, he again fell ill. However, hearing 
a Taoist Yogi talk about the principle of ‘‘nourishing life,’’ he felt happy. 
He therefore searched into Taoism and Buddhism, and found mental af- 
finity. Some ten years later, he fell into disfavour at the Court and was 
exiled to a petty appointment at Lung Ch’ang Yeh (0355) of Kweichow 
province. Suddenly, in the middle of the night, Wang realized the mean- 
ing of ‘‘the extension of knowledge through investigation of things.’’ With- 
out knowing what he was doing he called out, got up, and danced about, 
so that all his servants became alarmed. He, therefore, realized that for 
the Truth of Confucian sages, one’s own nature is self-sufficient, and that 
it is wrong to seek the Supreme Reason outside oneself. 


After Wang Yang-ming gained the glimpse of enlightenment at Kwei- 
chow, he was recalled to Peking, and subsequently, despite vicious intrigue, 
was appointed as Shun Fu (3%it)) or Commissioner for Civil Affairs of 
Southern provinces (Kiangsi, Fukien and Kuangtung) in the course of which 
he once suppressed within three months banditry that had been rife for 
decades. When the Emperor Shih-tsung (i352) came to the throne (1522 
A.D.). Wang was appointed as Minister of War, one of the most impor- 
tant officials in the empire. In the same year he began exclusively to 
teach his pupils about the extension of the “Intuitive knowledge.”’ (R41) 
In the 8th month of Ting-Hai year of Chia-Chen (337) period (1527 A.D.), 
Wang set forth on his Ssu Tien (4A [9 ) campaign, in the course of which 
he obtained the bloodless submission of certain aboriginal chiefs, and later 
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restored to them their traditional system of tribe rule. He died in the 
7th year of Chia-Chen period of the Emperor Shih-tsung’s (#3) reign of 
the Ming dynasty (1529 A.D.). 


The concept of learning in Wang Yang-ming’s philosophy may be divid- 
ed into the following five sections:— 


1. Mind and Intuitive Knowledge 


We shall discuss what Wang Yang-ming meant by the word ‘‘Mind.”’ 
He says: ‘‘The mind itself is reason. So in the world can there yet be 
anything or any reason outside of the mind?’’ It follows that unless there 
is mind, there will be no “thing’’ and reasons, What we call things and 
reasons are included in the mind. If mind is free from selfishness, it is 
Right Reason, no need to add anything to it. ‘‘When mind is clear, in 
the right, and unblinded by selfish motives, it acts towards parents in 
accordance with filial duty, it acts towards the king in accordance with 
loyalty, and it behaves toward friends and people-at-large in accordance 
with honesty and benevolence.”’ (see Wang Yang-ming’s Record of Insiruc- ° 


tions (%Mz%). 
Again says: 


**Your mind is not a nervous system of flesh and blood. If it were 
that and nothing more, a man after death, while he still kept his flesh 
and blood, would continue to see, hear, speak, etc. Why was he unable to 
do so?” (see Record of Instructions) 


Mind is the organ which directs seeing, listening, speaking, and mo- 
tion; because mind consists of human nature which works in the eyes, the 
function of seeing is operative. When it works in the ears, hearing takes 
place. When it works in the mouth, speech occurs. When it works in 
the limbs, movement comes. All these operations are coming out from 
the mind, so we may say that the mind is the master of the physical body. 


Wang Yang-ming goes further in saying that this mind is your realself 
and is also the master of the physical body. If there were no realself, 
there would be no physical body. Life depends on this mind; if there 
were no mind, we should be dead. Wherever there is knowing there is 
mind. The function of seeing in eyes and of listening in ears and even 
the function of pain and comfort of limbs, the feeling of these is the 
mind. 


If we further analyse the mind, we will come to know that mind has 
three-fold functions namely sensation, thought and volition. Congnition, 
desire, volition are the three mental processes. 
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Mind has three states, viz, active, passive and neutral. Mind always 
wants variety and new sensations. It is disgusted with monotony. Law 
of Association, Law of Gontinuity and Law of Relativity are the three 
principal laws of the mind. 


Thinking, planning feeling, knowing are the various activities that are 
going on in the mind. Sometimes you plan. Sometimes you feel. Sometimes 
you try to know. Sometimes you think seriously. Sometimes you will have voli- 
tion which brings all the mental faculties into play. We must be able to know 
by introspection what exactly is going on at different times in the mind. 


What Wang Yang-ming speaks of the word ‘investigate’ of the ‘‘In- 
vestigation of things,’’ this means that the word ‘‘Ko” (the term linked 
with Wu, ‘‘Things’’ in the phrase of Ko Wu (#4), “Investigation of 
things’), Wang comments as follows: 


**Ko means Cheng or rectifying. It is to say to rectify what is un- 
rectified in order to restore it to a state of rectitude. The mind of the 
sage is like a bright mirror; due to brightness it can shine on everything. 
“If we want the mind to be brightened up and shine on everything, it only re- 
quires our minds which’should be free from selfishness and retain the heaven- 
ly reason. As to the meaning of the word Ko, it is the motion of reason and 
utility of the mind. We therefore come to know that the Mind, Reason, 
Nature and Intuitive Knowledge are the different parts of one thing which 
comes from heaven. To define the word ‘‘Hsin’”’ ,, there is no difference 
between Confucianism and Buddhism; as Confucius speaks of ‘‘Hsin”’ or 
Nature which is conferred by heaven, Buddhism speaks of ‘‘Hsin’’? which 
comes spontaneously from the beginning. The knowing of the mind is 
based on nature; it is therefore called intuitive knowledge. In short, the 
original state of the mind is nature and the utility of the mind is reason 


and knowledge derived as a result of reason by the mind is intuitive know- 
ledge. 


2. The Extension of Intuitive Knowledge (#2 4m) 


Intuitive knowledge is the key to understanding the intelligibility of 
the world; it is not limited to men, but, in a wider sense, extends to all 
animate beings and even physical objects. Wang Yang-ming says: 


**The intuitive knowledge of man is the intuitive knowledge of plants, 
trees,tiles and stones. If plants, trees, tiles and stones lacked this intuitive 
knowledge of man, they would be unable to be plants, trees, tiles and stones. 
But is this true of them only? If Heaven and Earth lacked man’s intuitive 


knowledge, they too would be unable to be Heaven and Earth.’’ (see Record 
of Instructions) 
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Wang futher comments: 


*Intelligibility fills the universe. Man imprisoned on his physical body, 
is sometimes scparated from intelligibility. Nenetheless, his intuitive 
knowledge is the controlling power of the cosmos and of the gods. If 
there were no intellect in the universe, who would study the profundities 
of Terra Firma? If the spirits had no knowledge of mankind, how could 
they reveal themselves in fortune and misfortune? Heaven, Earth, and deities 
would be non-existent if they were separated from the human intellect. 
On the other hand, if man’s intellect were divorced from Heaven, Earth, and 
deities, how would it exercise its function?’’ 


Judging from the above sayings, Wang Yang-ming’s teachings shows 
that he was a hylozoist and held that all creatures are alive. But someth- 
ing of the sort is implicit in his remark that because animals and grains 
are nourishment for the people, and because herb and mineral medicines 
cure disease, there must be a spiritual affinity between the biological 
and physical worlds, on the one hand, and mankind, on the other. Intel- 
ligibility is linked between the animate and non-animate worlds. In other 
words that intelligibility is the eSsence of reality. So Wang says that what 
fills the whole world is intelligibility. It has two aspects: on the one 
hand, it is mind, which knows, and, on the other hand, it is the universe, 


which is known. In comparing with Yoga-Vedanta philosophy, Wang’s 
intelligibility has two aspects, The Purush (mind) and Prakriti (universe). 
To know the essence of reality or the nature of the universe depends on 
Intuitive knowledge (Liang Chih). To develop and bring this intuitive 
knowledge into actual operation is called by Wang Yang-ming as ‘‘Extension 
of the intuitive knowledge.’’ Thus he writes: 


*‘The mind of man constitutes Heaven in all its profundity, within 
which there is nothing not included. Originally there was nothing but 
this single heaven, but because of the barriers caused by selfish desire, 
we have lost this original state of Heaven. If now we concentrate our 
thoughts upon extending the intuitive knowledge, so as to sweep away all 
the barriers and obstructions, the original state will then again be restored, 
and we will again become part of the profundity of Heaven.” (see Record 
of Instructions) 


Again: 


“Intuitive knowledge exists always. If you do not take care to pre- 
serve it, you will lose it. In itself it is bright and clear, despite ignorance 
and blindness. If you do not know enough to keep it clean, it will become 
beclouded, but though it may thus be clouded for a long time, it none- 
theless is essentially brilliant, limpid and distinct.” Again: 
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“Intuitive knowledge is as’bright as a mirror. Nothing that is reflect- 
ed in it can escape it.”’ (see Records of Instructions) 


“The shining virtue in its original state,’’ Wang Yang-ming writes 
elsewhere “‘is known as the intuitive knowledge.’’ Hence, manifesting the 
shining virtue and loving people are, for Wang Yang-ming, both ways of 
extending the intuitive knowledge, the latter process being understood as 
equivalent to the Great Learning’s (7K) “‘extension of knowledge (3¢#).”” 
“If, however,” he continues, “‘one wishes to extend one’s intuitive knowledge, 
does this mean that one should stupefy oneself. with shadows and echoes, 
and suspend oneself in empty unreality?*’ It is necessary to accept the 
reality of external affairs. Hence the ‘‘extension of knowledge’’ necessarily 
consists in the “investigation of things.’’ By pursuing this process of ‘‘inves- 
tigation of things”’ for a long time, we can completely eradicate the “‘barriers 
caused by selfish desires,’’ and thus enable the “‘shining virtue” to restore 
us to the state of original oneness with Heaven, Earth and all things. Lo 
Hsiang-shan ( PRM) ) (1140-1193 A.D.) said: ‘‘The universe has never 
fenced men apart from itself; it is men who themselves fence off the un- 
iverse.’? Then tension of intuitive knowledge is the means by which this 
fence is removed. 


There is a conclusion to be drawn from this doctrine of intuitive 
knowledge, shining virtue being the Jen ({-) (fellow-feeling) of being 
one with Heaven and Earth and all things. This conclusion is that the 
revealing of shining virtue consists in the putting of Jen into practice. 
This is why Wang Yang-ming said that the revealing of this virtue con- 
sists in love people, and loving people is the means by which virtue is 
revealed. 


3. The Unity of Knowledge and Action 


The extension of intuitive knowledge is that extension of it which 
comes with action. It is only by acting in obedience to the commands of 
intuitive knowledge that knowledge can be completed. As Wang Yang- 
ming says: ‘‘Knowledge and action are an indivisible whole.’’ There is 
an action contained in the knowledge while the knowledge is’ within the 
action. Wang again says: ‘“‘Knowledge is the beginning of action and 
action is the completion of knowledge.’’ The following conversation oc- 
curs in his Record of Instructions: 


Hsu Ai asked: “‘People of today know quite well that to fathers one 
ought to be filial and to elder brother one ought to discharge the duties of re- 
spect, and yet they are incapble of being filial sons and good younger bro- 
thers, This indicates that knowledge and action are two separate things,”’ 
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The Master answered: ‘This is owing to the separation caused by selfish 
desires, and does not according to the basic nature of knowledge and ac- 
tion as one. There will be no such person who knows and. yet does not 
carry his knowledge into action. For such knowledge is not knowledge 
at all. What the ancient sages wanted to do was to restore and recover 
this basic nature I have always said that knowledge is the guide of 
action, and action is the practical work to knowledge. If we understand it, 
then we have only to think of knowledge, and action is there.’ (see Re- 
cord of Instruction) 


The basic nature (original state) of the mind, at such times as it is 
not beclouded with selfish desires, entails knowledge and action being one 
and the same. Thus we shall turn to Mancius’s familiar story of the child 
about to fall into a well, that in his alarm he inevitably has a feeling 
of sympathy and that in obedience to this feeling as a spontaneons expres- 
sion of his mind, without a doubt what he does is to rush forward and 
save the child. Such an act is what Wang Yang-ming means when he says 
that ‘‘Knowledge is the beginning of action; action is the completion of 
knowledge.’’ But if at that time there should be a sense of hesitation, 
because of fear of the danger involved, or because of dislike for the 
child’s parents, in both cases the result being doing nothing, then this is 
knowledge without ensuing action. This situation, however, separated 
knowledge and action. The same is true of filial piety: when a man, know- 
ing that he should be filial to his father, allows himself to follow the 
spontaneous expression of his knowledge, then there is sure to be filial 
action. If a man is prevented from acting thus, the reason is that the 
mind has been obscured by selfish desires. When this happens, the in- 
tuitive knowledge is there, but it is not carried to its conclusion, namely 
the completed action. This is why Wang Yang-ming says: ‘“‘Action is the 
completion of knowledge.’’ Confucius says: ‘‘When the mind is not present, 
we look and do not see; we hear and do not understand; we eat and do not have 
taste.”’ We may say this is a true fact and experience; if we do not see 
and hear, from where is the knowledge coming? where is action to be 
started? 


According to Wang Yang-Ming’s outlook the commander of knowledge 
and action is mind, the motion of which is the intuitive knowledge. Any 
ideas which arise are without fail automatically comprehended by this 
intuitive knowledge. If they are good, the intuitive knowledge in our 
mind will comprehend this. But if they are evil, this too the intuitive 
knowledge comprehends. When the intuitive knowledge recognizes either 
good or evil, then we must strive to love or hate. The intuitive knowledge 
provides a criterion of good and evil; and no supplementary knowledge 
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is necessary in order to know what ought to be, or what is good or evil. 
Wang says: 


‘Intuitive knowledge is intelligent, clear, and distinct in the sense of 
Heavenly reason. Intuitive knowledge whether of an ordinary man or of 
a sage, is the same.’’ (see Record of Instructions) 


4. The Question of Birth and Death 


Great scientists, the inventors of many marvcllous things, mightly 
emperors who have done stupendous works, inpired poets, wonderful artists, 
many Buddhist sages, Taoist saints have come and gone. Everyone is ex- 
tremely anxious to know what has become of them? Where they came 
from? Do they still exist? what is there at the other side of birth and 
death? Such questions do arise spontaneously in the hearts of all. The 
same question arise today as it arose thousands of years ago. Lun Yu (itmatt) 
or Confucian Analects states: 


*‘When Chih Lu (-+§) asked his duty to the spirits, the Master replied: 
*When still unable to do your duty to the people, how can you do your 
duty to the spirits?? When he ventured to ask about death, the Master 
answered: Not yet understanding birth, how can you understand death?’ 
Such an idea has been impressed upon the Chinese mind very deeply. 
However the people want to know the final solution of birth and death. 
Confucius himself knew that the question of birth and death is beyond 
our knowledge and we cannot solve it through learning and reading. 


Wang Yang-Ming also says in his Record of Instructions: 


“Hsiao Hui (#¥ HH) asked the meaning of birth and death, Master 
Wang Yang-ming answered: “If you can understand day and night that 
shows that you have come to understand the question of birth and death 
..+ This mind is intelligent and bright and the heavenly reason prevailing has 
never been a breath to break, so that we shall be able to know day and 
night, this is called heavenly virtue, when we come to know birth and death 
through understanding of day and night, then the question of birth and 
death is automatically solved.’’? Though Hsiao-Hui heard it, he did not 
further question the problem, but he did not understand it. About sixty 
or seventy years after Wang Yang-ming’s death, there was a Rationalist 
named Chou Tin-shih ()§!147) who was preaching the philosophy of Wang 
Yang-ming to his pupils. One day Chou accompanied by his several pupils 
paid a visit to the eminent Buddhist priest Heng-Shan (3 lj) at Canton. 
When Chou ventured to ask about the meaning of “‘knowing day and night 
namely understanding the question of birth and death,’’ Heng-Shan answer- 
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ed: “This is how our ancient sages pointed out to the people who should 
know how to cross over the ocean of birth and death.” But all of them 
were unable to undertsnad it. Because it is a problem which we cannot 
solve by our book knowledge. It seems to be solved by religious and spiritual 
experiences. The school of Confucianism holds that the ideal society should 
be established at this present life and we should seek to establish the 
three imperishable features of a man (to establish one’s merit, virtue and 
words) among our people, therefore they did not pay attention to the 
question of birth and death, which is beyond our knowledge. Well, if we 
want to solve this very problem from Buddhism, it is not so. The Buddha 
maintained a calm silence when he was questioned about the nature of 
reality and Nirvana. For example, the Ven. Malunkyaputta asked the 
Buddha, ‘‘Why have you left unexplained, have set aside and rejected— 
that the world is eternal, that the world is not eternal, that the world is 
finite, that the world is infinite, that the soul and the body are identical, 
that the soul is one thing and the body another, that the saint or Arhat 
(a person who has gained liberation) exists and does not exist after death, 
that the saint neither exists nor does not exist after death?’’? Buddha answered 
saying, “If I were explaining the reason, I would cite a case as follows: 
‘Supposing a man had been wounded by an arrow thickly smeared with 
poison, and his friends, and companions, his relative and kinsfolk, were 
to procure for him a physician or surgeon; and the sick man were to say, 
‘I will not have this arrow taken out until I have learnt whether the man 
who wounded me belonged to the warrior caste, or to the Brahmin caste, 
or to the agricultural caste, or to the menial caste.’ Again, if he were to 
say, ‘I will not have this arrow taken out until I have learnt the name 
of the man who wounded me, and to what clan he belongs? The man was 
tall, or short or of the middle height? The man was coming from this or 
from that village, or town or city?’ Buddha said that If I were explain- 
ing it that man would die without even having learnt this.’? Again Buddha 
said: 

“The religious life does not depend on the dogma that the world is 
eternal; nor does the religious life depend on the dogma that the world is 
not eternal. Whether the dogma obtains, that the world is eternal, or that 
the world is not eternal, there still remains birth, decay, death, sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, and despair. Because, this profits not, nor has 
to do with the fundamentals of religion, what I want to explain is how 
to bring about the cessation of misery. Because, this is profit, it has to do 
with the fundamental religion. Accordingly, Malunkyaputta, bears always 
in mind what it is that I have not explained, and what it is that I have 
explained > (see the Majjhima-Nikaya Sutra) 

Strictly speaking we cannot give any description of the question of 
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birth and death. The austerity of silence is the only way in which we can 
bring out the inadequacy of our halting descriptions and imperfect stan- 
dards. ‘‘Silence speaks a million words, anda million words express noth- 
ing but silence.’? If anything could be said, it is second-hand knowledge. 
Plotinus also says: “‘If any one were to demand of nature why it produces, 
it would answer, if it were willing to listen and speak: ’You should not 
ask questions, but understand, keeping silence as I do for I am not in the 
habit of speaking.!’’ 


5. Evaluation of Suddhism 


As we know, the aims of Confucian School are to educate the people 
to do service to the state as well as to the people. Wang Yang-ming was 
a student of Confucianism and also a devotee of Buddha. He therefore 
advocated the idea of “‘illustrate the shining virtue, to renovate the peo- 
ple’? from Confucianism and followed the doctrine of Mahayana Buddhism 
to be a Bodhisattva in the mundane world. Before Wang’s eyes, there was 
hardly any difference between Confucianism and Buddhism, as the former 
lays emphasis on renovating the people and the latter not. Wang Yang- 
Ming says: ‘‘The shining virtue is the virtue of mind, it is called Jen 
(fellow-feeling). In the eyes of the man of fellow-feeling or true love, 
Heaven, Earth and all things form one body are with himself. If any- 
thing has not secured a proper position, this means that my true love had 
not extended to others fully.’’ It shows the importance of renovation of 
the people. The theory of eight stages for a saint and the same time for 
a statesman explained by the Great Learning—investigation of things, im- 
provement of the intellect, truthfulness of the will, sanctification of the 
heart, self-discipline, order in the family, government of the state and 
world peace—one all-pervading principle. But the Buddhists who gained 
liberation have to enter Nirvana. This is disagreeable to the ideas of Con- 
fucianists. 

As regards the problem of attachment to objects, Wang Yang-ming says: 

‘*The Buddhists do not attach themselves to objects but in reality are at- 
tached by objects; whereas we Confucianists who have attachment to objects, 
in reality have no such attachment. Because the Buddhists are afraid of be- 
ing tramelled in the relationships between father and son, ruler and subjects, 
and husband and wife, and therefore they run away. In all these cases, 
because first they are attached by the object, therefore afterwards they 
run away. But as for us Confucianists, having the relationships of father 
and son, we deal with it by means of true love, having the relationships 
of ruler and subjects, we deal with it by means of righteousness, and 
having relationships of husband and wife, we deal with it by means of 
mutual respect. Are we thereby attached by these objects?’’ (see Record 
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of Instructions) 

In fact the Buddhists have tried their best not to have attachment to 
object and seek for non-being, but the result is only to attach them to 
these objects and cause them to lose the state of non-being. 

Strickly speaking, the ultimate meaning of the philosophy of Wang 
Yang-ming is, as he himself used to say that the absence of good and 
evil characterized the original substance of the mind. The presence of the 
good and evil characterizes its exercise of thought. The knowledge of good 
and evil characterizes its intuitive knowledge. The doing of good and 
ridding of evil characterizes its correction of things. (see Record of 
Instructions ) 

This school of Wang Yang-ming exercised such a great influence in 
China that it was a rival of the Chu Hsi school in the Ming dynasty. 
However, the vastness of the number of Wang’s disciples, and the multi- 
plicity of sects claiming allegiance to him in the different parts of China, 
resulted in a variety of interpretations of his doctrines. Wang Lung-hsi 
(¥HRHK) and Wang Hsin-tsai (—.t>¥##) were the greatest among Wang’s 
disciples but their interpretations of Wang Yang-ming’s philosophy ap- 
proach to the Dhyana (jf) Buddhism. As Huang Chung-Hsi (#9298) 
(1610-1695 A.D.), in his compendium, the Writings of the Ming Ration- 
alists states: 

*‘Among the disciples of Wang Yang-ming, there were T’ai-Chow (i.e. 
Hsin-Tsai) and Lung-Hsi, who spread Wang’s philosophy through the whole 
country. Yet because of them its true doctrine also gradually failed to 
be further transmitted, because T’ai-Chow and Lung-Hsi being frequently 
dissatisfied with their Master’s teachings, supplemented them with the 
secret meaning of Buddhism, which they thereupon attributed to their 
own master. They reduced Yang-ming’s philosophy to Dhyana Buddhism.”’ 
By the end of the Ming dynasty, Wang Yang-ming’s popularity was dis- 
placed by opposition. The cause of decline and fall of the school of Wang 
Yang-ming, I have no better words to express my opinion than the words 
which President Chiang Kai-shek has used: ‘“‘Wang Yang-ming’s theory 
of the ‘unity of knowledge and action’ was intended to correct the spread 
of this evil of the separation of knowledge and action. But in a scien- 
tific age, the philosophy of the identity of knowledge and action is not 
sufficient as a guiding principle of man’s life. According to scientific 
methods, each man’s work must follow the principles of division of labour 
and specialization of duty. Though those that know and those that act 
should co-operate, there should still be a division of labour. Therefore 
only Sun Yat-sen’s theory that ‘to know is difficult but to act. is easy’ 
constitutes a true guiding principle for man’s life.’’ (see China’s Destiny 
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Evolution of the Chinese Society and Its Relation 


To Chinese Historical Divisions 


By Lo Hsiang-lin (Rt) 


1. Organization of Chinese Society and the Special Features of its Evolution 


Although the division of history into periods may have many founda- 
tions, the most important one lies in different stages of social evolution. 
To regard the stages of social evolution as indications of historical divi- 
sions will not only afford us an opportunity to see the whole stream of 
historical development, but will enable us to recognize the divisions and 
to commit them to memory more easily as well. 


Chinese history has its special features, inasmuch as Chinese society 
has its special features. The root of Chinese society, considered from its 
essence, is in the family. If we just look at the various kinds of social 
organizations in society, whether of social welfare or relief work or even 
cultural undertakings, we will see the role the family plays. The family 
is the core of society. Villages recogmize the domain of families. Each 
individual is responsible to his family with which rests the power of re- 
straint. Social problems are relatively easy of solution through the media- 
tion of the family. Deprivation of family sympathy will result in personal 
humiliation. This is the first special feature of Chinese society. 


In the second place, agriculture is the basic economy in Chinese society. 
China is a country occupying large level plains. Owing to experience of 
the necessities of life and the effect of geographical surroundings and time- 
honoured customs, she has long developed along the line of agriculture. 
To-day, over eighty percent of her population are engaged in farming as 
a main occupation. In the past, farming has been closely related to scho- 
lars. Ploughing the fields in person is usually considered a good resort 
after a scholar withdraws from his active life. To pursue studies by 
carrying firewood, that is, by menial service, is a frequent theme of poor 
children’s attaining advancement. ‘To give importance to agriculture and 
to value grain’ (% {24% 4%) has often become a national policy. ‘Secking 
after land and house’ (3¢/H/fJ/#) has also been a basic economy of the 
Chinese people. This is the second special feature of Chinese society. 


In the third place, Chinese society is based on Confucian principles. 
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Learning and thought are products of social development, and they often 
have in turn a direct bearing on social organization and development. It 
may be said that learning and culture and social evolution are mutual 
cause and effect. Though the development of learning and culture in 
China is somewhat complex, the Confucian school of thought has been gen- 
erally accepted since the Han (7) dynasty, as reflected in the tendency 
of society and of minds of the people. The Confucian school of thought 
is deeply rooted in China. One cannot explain the foundations involved 
in the changes in the Confucian school without understanding the evolu- 
tion of Chinese society. One will likewise be unable to expound the spect- 
acle of the Chinese society without appreciating the Confucian ideas. This 
is the third special feature of Chinese society. 


In the fourth place, Chinese society is in an olive-shape, being large 
in the middle and small at the two ends. Generally speaking, since the 
Han dynasty, the Chinese family has established a pattern of communal 
living and property-sharing. Land and property, though they may be 
concentrated for a time in a few hands through shrewd manipulation, will 
be scattered again soon afterwards as a result of their division among the 
relations. A poor unemployed person will have a chance of revival through 
the aid of the family. This accounts for the larger number of ‘middle 
class’ (/)§e22R). Both large land-holders and poverty-stricken persons are 
in fact few. Hence it is said that Chinese society resembles the shape of 
an olive, large in the middle and small at both ends. This is the fourth 
special feature of the Chinese society. 


For the sake of convenience, and to help understanding the Chinese 
history, I shall divide it into four periods: First, Tribal society (Sei) 
with a confederate head supported by all tribes, covering a duration ap- 
proximately from the legendary period to the end of Hsia (#1). Second, 
feudal society ( £}Rtpt# ) when the feudal princes were given titles by 
the king. This period extended roughly from the middle of Shang (jj) 
when the princes gradually got their mandates, through the completion 
of the feudal system in Western Chou (j@JM) to the Warring States (#Rj). 
Third, under the centralized power of the sovereign the selective-system 
society (33%), from Ts’in (#) and Han dynasties through Wei (#@), 
Tsin (#) and Northern and Southern Dynasties (fj4E%j) till the begin- 
ning of the Sui ((#) dynasty. Fourth, the civil service examination system 
society (FAL), covering a period from the T’ang (jf) dynasty to the 
close of the Ch’ing (jf) dynasty 


2. The Tribal Society ( Fe HeLa) (3000 - 1401 B.C.) 


In the remote past, in Chinese society, descent was in the female line, 
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where a woman did not have a fixed husband. All the children born 
knew only the mother but not the father. Long before in China. stories 
were told of sages being born by supernatural means. For instance, An 
Teng (4%) dreamed of a god and Shen Nung (jij) was born to her. 
Nu Chieh (4fifi) dreamed of meteors (ji/#) and Shao Hao (5) was 
born to her. These are the vestiges of the society where the descent was 
in the female line. The earliest surnames such as Yao (#), Chi (i), 
Yun (4%), Chiang (3), Ying (&) etc. appeared to be connected with 
the female in the line of descent. Afterwards profiting by increasing ex- 
perience and through the transformation of a haphazard economy (£4 Sk 9%) 
to a fishing, hunting and pastoral economy (if#RHRRRE), the relation 
between women and men gradually became stabilized. Thereupon the 
social organization passed from the period of maternal rights to paternal 
rights and, coupled with the fear of nature, developed gradually into 
the totem (iil) society. They also found out from experience that it 
was unwholesome for a woman to marry a man of the same group ([Mj#@). 
This brought about marriages outside the tribe or by kidnapping which 
in turn led to exogamous systems of marriage. Moreover with advanc- 
ing knowledge, belief in and fear of the totem changed into the con- 
ception of a personified ancestor, and from the decline of the totem 
organization there emerged the tribal organization. This is the way in 
which the Chinese tribal society came about. 


For geographical and communication reasons and mutual assistance in 
war, these tribes (G#®) gradually became associated in groups. The legen- 
dary rulers Shen Nung (###), Hsuen Yuan (#f#@), Yao (#2) and Shun 
(#$) are but leaders of different tribal groups. 


Even emperors Yu of Hsia (8%) and Cheng T’ang (i#) of Shang 
are no exceptions. From the enlargement of the tribes came the tribal 
federations and then the organization of states where a leader was univer- 
sally recognized. In this way the Hsia and Shang dynasties were 
established. 


Though there was complete organization as a state during the Hsia 
dynasty, it still remained a tribal society as far as social organization was 
concerned. This can be proved from many aspects. First Yu (#§) married 
from T’u Shan (2#j) women named Hsin (=), Jen (+), Kuei (%), 
Chia (1). This testifies to the custom of exogamy then in prevalence. 
Second, Yu assembled at T’u Shan (ily) all the feudal princes (iff) 
and the states represented were said to have numbered about ten thousand, 
holding jade and silk as a present. Prince Fang Feng (fj/M5G) was late 
in attending and was beheaded as a warning. Here, feudal princes were 
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the chieftains of various tribes and the states the tribes. Making presents 
of jade and silk means paying respect to Yu as a head. Prince Fang Feng 
was beheaded, because Yu wanted to exercise his authority as a confederate 
head. 


3. Feudal Society (#jstji-@) (1400-221 8.C.) 


The first part of the Shang dynasty was a transitional period from 
tribal society to feudal society. On the one hand, traces of tradition of 
tribal society remained while on the other the feudal system was develop- 
ing, as can be seen from the oracle bone inscriptions and the chapter 
P’an Keng (#87) in the Book of History. In the inscriptions used in 
offering sacrifices to ancestors were found numberous expressions. People 
of the Shang dynasty called their fathers’ brothers fathers and brothers’ 
wives mothers. This is perhaps part of the custom of the tribal society, 
when their economic life was transformed from collective management 
(RAFAH GEES) of fishing, hunting and pastoral life to that of 
wandering agriculture (i¢$}42%). But if we look at the incriptions from 
another angle, we shall find that, since P’an Keng (4¢9€), appointments 
were made of meritorious ministers and feudal princes by the king, and 
that tribute was offered by feudal lords. We note also that the central 


government often resorted to punitive military expeditions and that the 
government was already adopting feudalism. 


The mishandling of the common affairs by the confederate head of 
the Shang dynasty and the mutual annexation among the feudal princes 
produced chaos. Consequently the Shang dynasty was replaced by Chou 
(J), a state arising on the banks of the Wei River (jfk), with improved 
methods of farming. In order to solve the problem of annexation of 
tribes, the Chou dynasty adopted a land system whereby all land belonged 
to the king, by which name the confederated head was then called, and, 
with reservations to himself, distributed the main part of the territory 
among the five orders of nobility: the dukes, (44), the marquises (€), 
the earls (49), the viscounts (+), and the barons (9). These titles 
were conferred upon tribal chieftains making each principality a state. 
The feudal princes, while keeping part of the territory for themselves, 
distributed the larger part of it among their feudal ministers and high 
officers, who in return divided the land into nine portions like the 
character Jf and ‘“‘well fields’? (JfH) to be cultivated in common by 
eight families, with the produce of the central portion going to the state 
either in kind or in rent. Artisans and traders within the respective 
domains of the king or feudal princes were in their permanent employ 
from generation to generation, under certain restrictions in the beginning. 
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The throne and the ranks of the feudal princes, and of the ministers 
and high officers were hereditary, and usually developed upon the eldest 
er selected son. Lower officers and soldiers serving the royal court or 
the state are called shih (+), a rank between nobles and farmers, artisans, 
traders and the common people. From those last-named kinds of people 
the best few and the warriors might be promoted to shih or lower officers. 
Thus those who were residing within the empire were classified under the 
following ranks as king, feudal princes, ministers, the high officers and 
the common people. 


The feudal society went well until the Chun Ch’iu (4k) period 
when the king no longer maintained the balance of power, and when the 
strong oppressed the weak and when the many coerced the few. The 
more powerful feudal princes annexed the territory of the minor ones. 
The peasants, in order to increase their produce, enlarged their land by 
abolishing the boundaries between fields and added them to their own. 
The nobility, aiming solely at rent or other profit, slackened their control 
of land, paying little attention to the alteration in its boundaries. All the 
prohibited lands, for the sake of yielding more, were gradually thrown 
open to cultivation. Traders and artisans flourished with their status 
being elevated. Meantime, many of the royal office-holders, feudal 
princes, and their officers descended from their previous status and _ be- 
came shih or lower officers. On the other hand, the talented from the 
common people had opportunities to rise to the status of shih too, this 
increasing the number of shih and reducing the number of nobility. 
This trend of affairs was intensified in the Warring States period, when 
Tsi (#), Ch’u (48), Ts’in (#), Yen (#€), Han (i), Chao (@#), and 
Wei (§%) etc. became independent states, and the feudal system was no 
longer able to hold out. It was entirely exterminated when Shih Huang 
Ti (RF) of Ts’in united the Six States and established a centralized 
monarchical government substituting prefectures and counties for the 
former principalities. 


“4. Selective-system Society (3¢ ji) (221 3.C.-617 A.D.) 


The Ts’in dynasty is noted for its destruction of feudalism and the 
splitting up of the realm into prefectures and counties; for disintegrating 
of the ‘well-fields’; and for curbing the nobility with a view to make 
them ‘black-heads’ (4%), the common people. Politically it adopted the 
system of monarchical government, economically, the system of private 
ownership, and socially the principle of dividing property in the family. 
These account mainly for Ts’in’s unification of the Six States. But due 
to ats tyranny the reins soon fell to the Han dynasty, founded by Liu 
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P’ang (#3), a commoner. Inheriting the pattern of government of Ts’in, 
the Han dynasty laid special emphasis on pacifying the people and em- 
ploying worthies in government service. To achieve the former, it en- 
deavoured to reduce taxation and encouraged filial piety. To accomplish 
the latter it ordered the prefectures and counties to investigate and re- 
commend ‘worthies in literature’ (#[ % 4) ‘men dutiful at home and in- 
dustrious in the fields’ (#344 ff), varied talents, ‘filial sons and honest 
officials’ (4+ ¥) to serve in central and local government. Well- 
informed students of district examiners may be memorialized to the throne 
to be appointed Jang (i$), secretaries serving in the palace. Those who 
got lower marks might be sent to a local government. Officials serving 
in the local government might be awarded, if they proved worthy, posi- 
tions as secretaries or other officials in the central government, upon the 
recommendation of their superior officials. Within and without the gov- 
ernment circles, many a responsible person started his official life as lang, 
a secretary. In the Eastern Han (37) dynasty, varied talents and honest 
officials were recommended in certain times of each year. Later, the num- 
ber of hsiao lien (4Eff§) to be recommended by investigators was made 
proportional to the population of the prefecture. Common people or: 
lower officials, at the call of government, might have a political future. 
This afforded a chance on the one hand to select talents and to raise the 
political standard of the shih and on the other to encourage the shih tzu 
(--¥), scholars, to exert themselves to be the cream of society. Those 
who were recommended by the prefects gradually became the respected 
persons of the various places. This was the way in which the selective- 
system in the Han dynasty came about. 

Later, in the State of Wei during the Three oe a! (=) period, 
the foregoing method of selection became a more elaborate system of ‘nine 
grades of ranks’ (Judi); making society to esteem social position more. 
Toward the close of the Eastern Han dynasty, the power of selection 
rested in the hands of the provincial governors (#44), so much so that 
the local administrations became too much for the central government. 
Furthermore, amidst the chaotic conditions then existing, the Shih tzu, 
scholars, scattered about and yet usually concentrated in various important 
centers making it more difficult for the prefects to undertake the task of 
selection as had been done previously. Thereupon at the advice of Ch’en 
Ch’un (ff), the system of nine grades of ranks was adopted, in which 
the authority of selection was transferred from provincial governors or 
prefects to the judgment (jh) of the local gentry. The provinces chose 
its most virtuous to be the principal upright-men (*K#jE) from those 
who had served as ministers or assistant ministers in the central govern- 
ment, and the prefectures or counties chose their gentry to be the upright- 
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men (7F). All the local scholars, regardless whether they had been in 
government service, were divided into three classes and nine grades ac- 
cording to their social position and local public opinion about them. 
These distinguished names thus entered were on hand for future appor- 
tionment, promotion or demotion. Those who were classified as the first 
grade had an easy access to government service and would have a smooth 
way to high positions, while the last grade would have all kinds of diffi- 
culties in getting into offices. The whole society took a fancy to social 
position and looked to the aristocratic families for its facilitation. Since 
the foreign invasions in China (HALA), (c. 220 A.D.) the aristocratic 
families played an important role in all walks of life in the Southern 
Dynasties (##§}) including the Eastern Tsin (#7), Sung (4), Ts’i (#), 
Liang (3%), and Chen (ff). Even in the Northern dynasties (4E#§), they 
occupied a pivotal position. This society of aristocratic families (F4%) 
continued in force until the Sui and T’ang dynasties. 


5. Civil Service Examination System Society (#/+-<2ij:@) (617 - 1911 A.D.) 


Even during the Northern and Southern Dynasties when the aristo- 
cratic families were at a premium, the highest government authority and 


people of the lower stratum of society felt the corruption of the aristocratic- 
family system (F4 4sfiJHE). They had long thought of curbing these families, 
but could not do so, in view of the key positions they were holding in 
government. Wen Ti (2%), of Sui reunified China. He was not a 
member of an aristocratic family and had no liking for its monopoly. 
His son, Yang Ti (S}i7) was the first to adopt the civil service examina- 
tions as a substitute for the system of nine grades. However, the measures 
taken during the Sui dynasty did not go beyond an experiemental stage. 
The state examinations were greatly elaborated under the T’ang dynasty 
and became a system during the reign of T’ai Tsung (45%). The funda- 
mental spirit of this system is that it makes literary accomplishment in- 
cluding administrative ability a criterion in recruiting future civil servants, 
unlike the period from the Han to the Southern and Northern Dynasties, 
when only aristocratic privilege was demanded. This opened a way for 
the poor to government service side by side with the aristocrats. A per- 
son not versed in literature, though from an aristocratic family, could 
not hope for promotion in government by a lucky chance. On the con- 
trary, a humble person could get on if he should be enterprising enough, 
under this fair policy. Upon her accession to the throne, the Empress 
Wu (ith), better known as Wu Tse-t’ien (itHXK) tried to recruit as 
many civil servants as possible from those who achieved success at the 
examination, The government thus became a place for advancement for 
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learned men, and the village and the government became united through 
their promotion. A new center of gravity appeared and the society was 
stabilized as days went by. 


The subject matter of the examinations in the T’ang dynasty was 
largely the Chinese classics, chiefly that of the Confucian school, and the 
promotion of the shih (scholars). It was intended to select intelligent and 
able persons (3 >), and to give them special training in service after 
they had passed the examination. The scope of the examination was not 
of highly technical nature, members of farmer’s families scattered every- 
where had an equal chance to pass the examination if they proved themse- 
lves to be conscientious workers. Officials, artisans and traders aften 
purchased a farm-house to be used after their retirement, thereby associat- 
ing farming with studying forming what we call ‘farmer-scholar families’ 
(#FMAR). This is how the civil service examination system society has 
come and grown. From T’ang to the Five Dynasties (#-4t), the resaon 
why the whole of society was not dismembered in spite of all the upheavals 
was that the later Liang Dynasty (#@%) and the Later Chou Dynasty 
(4@)§)) paid attention to rural rehabilitation and to the civil service ex-. 
aminations. At the same time the authorities in the various belligerent 
areas also followed this traditional policy. The loss of the throne by the 
T’ang did not bring about the debacle of this system. T’ai Tsung (RAH) 
of the Sung dynasty, after having unified China, endeavoured to elaborate 
further civil service examinations as a means to administer the govern- 
ment by scholars. He not only increased the quota of the chin shih (#€-+), 
(equivalent to a doctor’s degree in modern time), but gave the succesful 
candidates appointment as soon as they passed the examination. The ap- 
plicants usually came from the villages, who, after serving in government, 
became gradually a new hierarchy in society. They were not only in- 
fluential in politics when in government, but also played an important 
part when withdrawing to the villages, by renting out land and water 
and by establishing public granaries and schools, contributing to economic 
and cultural development. 


Since the establishment of the Yuan (3c) dynasty, Mongolian troops 
were stationed by the government throughout the country controlling the 
important cities. The government accorded special privileges, political as 
well as economic, to the Mongols, to people from the west, and monks 
and nuns; and distributed among them farming land of better quality, 
creating great unrest. The farther the villages were from the army, the 
less would they be molested. The civil service examination system which 
had been partly preserved during the Yuan dynasty, was recovered after 
Chu Yuan-chang (55%) came to power, and was carried out with in- 
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creasing vigour, thus providing Chinese society with stability. Toward 
the end of the Ming ( ]) dynasty, the Manchus (j#jPHA) stepped in and 
unified China. They adopted the civil service examination system as did 
the Ming dynasty, though they maintained spearate jurisdiction over the 
Manchus and the Han people. The vogue of ‘Farmer-scholar’ ($f) not 
only did not diminish but was much intensified. 


During the Ming and Ch’ing (jf) dynasties, with the exception of a 
few years at the beginning in each case, usually the highest civil officials 
such as grand secretaries, ministers, and local officials such as magistrates 
and prefects, were selected through examinations and promoted to their 
respective positions after passing the examination and serving in some 
other capacity for a time. Gentry in the provinces and counties were 
selected from among those who had passed the examinations or from re- 
tired officials. 


Primarily, the civil service examinations were intended to select talent, 
to encourage government by scholars, to extend public education, and to 
give security to rural society; there was no thought of making society 
and government corrupt and incompetent. However, since the Ch’eng 
Hua (4%) of the Ming dynasty, the ‘eight-legged’ (/\[K) essay was in- 
stituted where the basic tests for the hsiu ts’ai (4) and chu jen (3t)) 
were in the classics style was so rigid that even if one was profound in 
literary attainments and thought, he could not pass the examination if 
his essay did not measure up to the style. Sometimes one could not get 
the degree of hsiu ts’ci even in his old age and he would inevitably con- 
tinue to think of the ‘cight-legs’ at the expense of learning in other lines. 
If luck was with him and he passed the examination and obtained a posi- 
tion, his ability might not be equal to his task. One who wished to do 
his work well would study while serving and find better methods for his 
work. But many people would become perfunctory and drifting. The 
defects of the system were especially obvious toward the closing period of 
the Ch’ing dynasty, with the result that the system was abolished altoge- 
ther in the 3lst years (1905) of Kuang Hsu (3¢##) by an imperial decree, 
and that the Republic of China was established six years afterwards. 





Local Self-Government in Southeast Asia’ 


By Chi-ch’ing Yao (kiitif) 


1. Historical Evolution 


Of the Eastern countries in this area the systems of local government 
are either evolved from indigenous organizations or transplanted from for- 
eign lands. In China, the system of Ch’in Tien which was first introduced in 
the Hsia Dynasty in 2205 B. C. is generally considered as the earliest pos- 
sible pattern of local government. The so-called Ch’in was composed of 
eight households with an area of nine-hundred mow’. Each household was al- 
lowed to own one-hundred mow. The other one-ninth which was in the middle 
of the Ch’in belonged to the public. The eight households which jointly 
owned the Ch’in were liable to plough and till the public land and to yield 
its harvests as tax payable to the government. It is submitted that the 
system of Ch’in is not only political in nature but virtually a framework 
for economic cooperation and defence. As Mencius succinctly stated, ‘“The 
families within each Ch’in are tied up by a multiple of interests, and able 
to take care of each other for mutual security.’’ This primordial organiza- 
tion underwent changes later with the change of dynasties, but each dynasty 
was able to devise a pattern of its own to adapt to the peculiar circum- 
stances. In the Tang Dynasty, for instance, the local government consisted 
of Lin, Pao, Li and Fang (village). A Lin had four households under its 
control a Pao, five Lin and a Li, five Pao. Super-imposed upon the 
Li was the Fang in urban areas and the village in rural areas. Each Li 
was headed by a chief who was responsible for local defence against theft 
and robbery, and for impeling the residents under his jurisdiction to plant 
mulberry trees and to pay taxes. In the Sung Dynasty, when Wang An- 
shih served as prime minister, he designed the well-known Pao Chia sys- 
tem, according to which local administration was closely associated with 
national defence. A Pao was composed of ten households, a large Pao, 





* At the Executive Council Meeting of the Provisional Eastern Regional Organization of Public Ad- 
ministration (EROPA) held in Hong Kong in December 1959, China was elected Rapporteur for the 
formal conference next year on the Problems of Local Self-Government. The author as Rapporteur 
presented this paper to the First General Assembly of EROPA on December 5, 1960 in Manila, 
which has, since then, become a permanent regional organization in Asia. 


1 An acre is about 6.0702 mow in China. 
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fifty households, and a municipal Pao, ten large Pao. Members of each 
Pao were asked to report to the agencies concerned of the offences committ- 
ed within the district of Pao, failing which, with intention and wilfulness, 
they were liable for punishment. Wang An-shih had also introduced a 
stream of ‘‘New Deals” as blueprints for administrative reforms, such as 
the Green Sprouts Law to extend loans to the peasants, Water Conservancy 
Law to regulate reclamation and irrigation, Auditing Law to check ac- 
counts, and Sales and Bargains Law to govern public enterprises. In the 
Ming Dynasty, a Li was composed of 110 households. The Li in urban 
areas were called Hsien which were on a par with the Li. Every eleven- 
household formed a Chia, of which a member was elected as chief. The 
chief of Chia was directly subordinate to a village chief. This hierarchy 
served to facilitate the flow of central decrees down to the basic level. 
The Ching Dynasty inherited, by and large, the Pao Chia system of the 
Ming Dynasty with necessary modifications: ten households formed a Pai, 
ten Pai, a Chie, and ten Chia, a Pao, each of which was headed by a chief. 
The chief of Pao was later called the chief of Li. They performed similar 
functions as aforesaid. 


In the Philippines, its local administration as it is found today has 


been the result of recent developments, but before the Spaniards arrived 
in 1521, independent village-settlements called ‘‘barangays’’ had been estab- 
lished by Malay immigrants in the Archipelago. Consisting of from thirty 
to a hundred households each, these villages may be likened to the city- 
states of ancient Greece, for they each had all the attributes of a state. 
The Spanish later reorganized the barangays into barrios under the Spanish 
pueblos and the uniform system of provincial and municipal governments. 
But under the Spanish rule, administration was a complex and highly cen- 
tralized affair. Local government offered little opportunity for native par- 
tici pation in politics. Nonetheless, the Spanish authorities attempted to 
bring about changes in the form and substance of local administration in 
the Islands. Reforms reached their peak in the Maura Law of 1893, but 
they were left unrealized when the Philippinos revolted. During the 
American rule, the American colonial authorities seemed initially inclined 
to carry on the Spanish tradition of centralism for the same reason of 
internal stability and security. But in 1900 municipal governments were 
endowed with elective offices, taxing and ordinance powers and corporate 
personality. They were devoid of the powers to appoint and remove 
minor officials and employees. Until 1950, not much headway was gained 
for local autonomy. 


In India, local government was known from the very ancient time. But 
little of it survive now. The old institutions deteriorated first during the 
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Mughal period, and later under the East India Company. Under the British 
rule, they underwent further changes. As early as 1687, the East India 
Jompany set up a Municipal Corporation at Madras on the model of the 
local bodies in Britain for rendering local services. Similar efforts were 
made at Bombay and Calcutta. But not until late in the nineteenth century, 
the development of local government on some systematic lines took place 
in India. Lord Mayo’s government in 1870 recognized the principle of 
developing local bodies to afford the people of India training in self- 
government. Even then the development was confined to urban area only. 
It is from 1920 that one can see some form of real local self-government 
in operation, although party antagonisms, congress boycott movemet, civil 
disobedience campaign, no-tax campaign and the like had all their shares 
in retarding the progress. During the period since the reforms in 1919 to 
the present, the development of local self-government has been the respon- 
sibility of the Indian ministers. Legislation in the field has been enormous 
and changes frequently. Article 10 of the Indian Constitution provides, 
“The state shall take steps to organize village panchayats and endow them 
with such powers and authority as may be necessary to enale them to 
function as units of self-govenment.” 


In Indonesia, during the Dutch colonial period, the territory of the 
nation was divided into administrative regions administered by Dutch Civil 
Service Corps and the Indonesian Corps. The Dutch Corps assumed res- 
ponsibility for Java-Madura provinces and other regions in the outer 
islands, while the Indonesian Corps, for Java-Madura regencies, districts, 
subdistricts, and other regions outside these two islands. This administra- 
tive division was valid for more than 300 years. It was in 1905 that the 
Indonesian government began to enforce decentralization, though on a 
limited scale. Since August 17, 1945, the Indonesian government and the 
Dutch government were in co-existence. Both governments set into practice 
in 1948 local autonomy in Java and Sumatra and Eastern Indonesia res- 
pectively. 


In Vietnam, the village system took shape as early as the tenth cen- 
tury as an autonomous unit. Under royal dynasties, the province and the 
region which comprised several provinces were subject to the direct super- 
vision of central administration. When the French people came to Vietnam 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, they kept intact the village as 
a unit of self-government, and in the meantime, empowered the provin- 
ce and the region to run for the purpose of self-government. Following 
the independence of Vietnam in 1949, the new government made no major 
changes in the political institutions until 1954. In that year the central 
government assumed direct control over the village in order to avert Com- 
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munist subversion. Since then, all village officials have been appointed by 
the central government to replace universal suffrage as envisaged in the 
Geneva Agreement of 1954. 


In Japan, the reform of local government started with the establishment 
in 1888 of the system of cities, towns, villages, and prefectures in the fol- 
lowing year. These new institutions were patterned after the Prussian 
system, and were therefore subject to strong supervision and control by 
the central government. But with the promulgation of the new Constitu- 
tion in 1947, the system of local government is a prototype of the American 
original. 


In Thailand, the impact of foreign influence upon municipality, sani- 
tary district, Changwaed authority and Tembol authority is conceivable. The 
first local autonomous unjt which was a sanitary district was set up in 
1897 under the absolute monarchy. Municipalities came into existence in 
1933. These two types of government had undergone waxing and waning 
in the ensuing years. In 1955 the Changwad and Tambol authorities were 
endowed with a token of power. The Thailand government has decided to 
shake up the local self-governing organizations in 1960 and 1961. . 


2 Local Autonomy At Present 


The current pattern of Chinese local government is similar to that of 
France. Local autonomy came into force in 1931, but county government 
began to operate in 1929. According to the Chinese Constitution, the term 
“local system’”’ refers to the province and the county. There are now 
thirty-five provinces, one special district, twelve municipalities subject to 
the direct supervision of the Executive Yuan and two regions of Tibet 
and Mongolia. To the provinces are subordinate 2045 counties (hsien), 55 
cities, 34 bureaux, 8 administrations and 4 archipelagos. The areas of the 
provincial, county and city governments vary with the variations of popula 
tion and territory. Their boundaries are to be determined by the dis- 
persal of population, topography, economic conditions, customs and com- 
munications. 


Where a jurisdictional dispute arises from among the autonomous en- 
tities, it shall be solved by the superior agency to which they properly 
belong. If a dispute pertains to an autonomous matter, the said agency 
will consult with the representative council which is at the same level as 
the contesting entities. Such a dispute rarely happens in fact. 


Local administration of municipalities differs from that of rural areas. 
A municipal government stresses city construction, while a suburban vil- 
lage is primarily concerned with rural development. 
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Of all the local entities in China the province is the largest. Below 
the level of the province is the county, and in between the province and 
the county is the administrative region, which is, in fact, not a distinct 
level of local government, but is a field agency of the province. The Chi- 
nese Constitution expressly provides that the province and the county are 
the entities of local autonomy. At present only the province of Taiwan 
remains outside of the Iron Curtain and enforces local self-government 
with considerable success. 


Philippines: The prospects for local government have been brighter 
since 1952, when Congress sought to increase the budgetary powers of 
provinces and municipalities. In 1959 it gave to all local goernments addi- 
tional budgetary powers and wider authority in finance, planning, public 
improvement and purchasing, thus curtailing the burdensome procedures 
of appeal and pre-review which largely made up the central administra- 
tion’s supervision. 


While it remains an historic “‘indigenous’’ community unit, the barrio 
of today is a different entity from that of, say, five years ago, consider- 
ing the formal governmental powers and functions it has just been given. 
In both the political and social importance, the barrio several decades 
back bore little resemblance to that of Spanish time, and certainly less to 
the sociological nuclear of pre and early Spanish colonial period. Much 
of the major patterns of the Philippine local government today may be 
said to have been formally implanted by the Americans, but the Spanish 
influence provided a fairly firm tradition in form and practice for the 
Americans to build on. 


The Philippine local government consists of the following major un- 
its: 57 regular provinces, 34 chartered cities, 25,000 barrios and 1220 muni- 
cipalities. In addition, special government units, municipal districts and 
sub-provinces, are provided for areas where the constituents “‘have not 
progressed in civilization’’ sufficiently and where non-Christian settlements 
are so small or remote to come directly under the regular units. 


The provinces which are organized traditionally along the ethnic and 
linguistic lines are irregular in shape and vary in population. Their areas 
range from 19,780 to 2,296,791 hectares, while their populations range 
from 12,870 to 1,350,130. The preliminary listing in the 1960 census show- 
ed that, on the basis of population, Manila is the most crowded city with 
1,132,000 inhabitants and Trace Martires, the most thinly populated city 
with 4,000 only. A barrio today must have at least 500 persons. Area is 
not standardized. 


Ethnic, linguistic and geographic factors have generally been observed 
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in delineating provinces. Transportation and communication difficulty, and 
the increase of populations have called for re-delimiting provinces with 
narrower geographical areas. 


Among the local units major differences exist. Cities and municipalities 
generally have more legal competence and governmental functions than 
provinces. The latter have virtually no ordinance and taxing powers. 
Furthermore, a province whose incumbent officials are of the opposite 
party not in power has little chance for a sound finance management. 
Cities and municipalities, though in the same predicament, may count 
upon their own resources, and major cities are, by and large, financially 
better off. 


India: During the last ten years local government structure in most 
of the States has been remodelled to varying extents. Some States have 
experimented along with new lines and established local government units 
different in their fundamentals from those of the other States. An impor- 
tant development which has in recent years lent momentum to the reorgani- 
zation of local administrations has been the community development pro- 
gramme. The impact of this programme is being increasingly felt not 
only on local government institutions but also on normal District Administra- 
tion. The trend towards democratic decentralization is realized both by 
political and administrative considerations. It is in keeping with India’s 
new goal of a socialist pattern of society in a democratic welfare state. 


Local self-government in India is thus an innovation which was imp- 
lanted by the British rule and is now being progressively adjusted to the 
requirements of development of democracy and socialism in an indepen- 
dent sovereign democratic republic which India is. India is a federal 
country, consisting at present of 15 units, called States. The Constitution 
of the country makes a division of powers between the Union or federal 
governments of the constituent States. Local self-government is a subject 
in the the field of States powers. The constituent States are sub-divided 
into divisions (except some), the latter into districts, the districts into 
tehsils (also called teluks), and tehsils into perganas and villages. All these 
are regional of State administration as distinct from local self-government 
administration. The disctrict, however, in all the States (except Madhya 
Pradesh) is also an area of local self-government, while in Madhya Pradesh 
the same is the case with the tehsils. The entire concept of district boards 
as known hitherto has recently undergone a drastic change with the new 
experiment in democratic decentralization launched recently in the States 
of Rahasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Madras. 


Local areas and authorities in India as elsewhere are of two kinds: 
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urban and rural. The urban area and authorities are of four grades, 
namely, (1) city corporations in the biggest cities like Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and etc.; (2) municipalities in other cities and towns; (3) ‘“‘no- 
tified areas” in smaller towns situated generally in the suburbs of cities, 
and (4) town areas (found in U. P. and some other states but not in all) 
in small towns situated in the midst of rural areas. 


There were 12 municipal corporations, 1,453 municipal committees and 
boards, 383 small towns committees, 82 notified area committees, 309 dis- 
trict and other local boards and 123,670 panchayats in India at the end 
of October 1956. 


Indonesia: The Law of the Indonesian government of 1948 and the 
Law of the Dutch government provide that a deputy of the national gov- 
ernment holds the office of executive of the local government, responsible 
for the administrative regions which are equal to the regions of the local 
government. In 1957 a new law was enacted to the effect that an executive 
of the local government was elected by the local representative council. 
The executive attended to autonomous matters, while the deputy of the 
national government stationed at his field post took care of national 
programmes. But this law was altered by the President’s decree of 
1959 to the extent that the local representative of the national govern- 
ment is concurrently charged with holding the office of head of the local 
government. The Indonesian Government has found it difficult to dis- 
tribute adequately the powers and functions between the national and 
local governments. A Commission for the Description of National Powers 
and Functions has been appointed to work on the said problem since 1952 
which is still functioning. 


Japan: The heads of the local government and the local assembly are 
elected by the people, and each is equal to the other in so far as prestige 
and legal status are concerned. This pattern is similar to the presidential 
system. 


The local government can be divided into three categories: The first 
is composed of cities, towns and villages; the second, of To, Do, Fu and 
Ken, which may be described by a generic term of prefecture to which the 
cities, towns and villages are subjected, and the third, of special entities, 
such as wards, associations and property wards. 


The Japanese cities, towns and villages were fixed according to the 
areas delimited by the government seventy years ago. Since then, Japan 





2 Country Report of Indonesia on Local self-Government in Indonesia, prepared by the National In- 
stitute of Administration, the Republic of Indonesia, p. 2. 
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underwent tremendous changes. According to the present law, a city must 
fulfil the following requirements: 


(1) It shall be over 50,000 populations; 


(2) Over 60% of the total number of households shall be concentra- 
ted in the downtown business district of the city; 


(3) Over 60% of the total population of the city shall be engaged 
in commerce or industry, and 


(4) The number of educational institutions, government agencies and 
other establishmets in the city shall be large enough to fulfil the condi- 
tions as laid down in the prefectural regulations. 


Vietnam: In Vietnam, the village is endowed with legal personality. 
It has, for instance, its own budget, property and a miniature legislative- 
administrative body which governs the functioning of the village. There 
are now 2,573 villages. The smallest village occupies an area of 4 hectares 
only, and the largest, of 129,600 hectares. In terms of population, the 
smallest village has 35 inhabitants, and the largest 91,308 inhabitants. 
The most underpopulated villages are located in the mountainous ranges. 


There is no major difference of administrative framework among the 
villages, except that communal councils vary from place to place. The 
variation arises chiefly from the financial and political conditions of 
each village. But between the urban and the rural community the dif- 
ferences are more apparent. 


Vietnam has 38 provinces and 4 municipalities. These municipalities 
are Saigon, Hue, Dalat and Danang. Each province is again divided into 
districts, cantons and villages. At the municipal level, there is an ad- 
visory council, the members of which are elected by popular votes. It is 
also invested with legal personality, capable of having an independent 
budget and property. Municipal mayors are appointed by the President 
of the Republic. The province is a territorial unit, clothed with legal 
personality. It has its own budget and may have its own property. The 
governor is appointed by the President and perfoms his duty by virtue 
of the President’s mandate. In fact, he acts to represent the national 
government in the area under his jurisdiction, and administers the na- 
tional laws and decrees. On the other hand, the district and the canton 
are merely territorial units without legal personality. The chief of the 
district is also appointed by the President, and that of the canton is ap- 


pointed by the governor with the consent of the Department of the In- 
terior.® 





8 Country Report on Local-self Government in Vietnam, prepared by the Delegation of the Republic 
of Vietnam, p. 4. . 
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Thailand: Thailand is divided into 71 Changwad (provinces) which 
are sub-divided into 476 Ampur (districts). These Ampur are divided into 
4,732 Tambol (communes), which are further divided into 40,183 Muban 
(villages). 

Local self-government units exercise their jurisdiction over urban areas, 
except the 71 Changwad and 39 Tambol authorities covering the same 
areas as the local state government units. There are 120 municipalities 
and 403 sanitary districts in urban areas. 


The so-called local administration refers to the following two kinds in 
Thailand: 


(1) Local state government includes Changwad, Ampur, Tambol and 
Muban. 


All these units are actually field agencies of the national government. 
There is no formal office for Tambol and Muban, and the chiefs of these 
units are elected by the people with nominal compensation for their services. 


(2) Local self-government includes municipalities, sanitary districts, 
Changwad authorities and Tambo! authorities. The rationale of their exis- 
sence is to foster the development of local self-government. As Thailand 
has entered upon local autonomy for a relatively short period, the nation- 


al government keeps a close eye on the local activities. 


3. Organization 


(1) Local Legislative Body 


In China local legislative body is represented by a three-level hier- 
archy, namely, the provincial, county and village councils. Members of the 
provincial council are elected by the citizens of the counties and cities, 
and members of the county and city councils by the citizens of the county 
and city where the council is located. Members of the village and town- 
ship councils are elected by the citizens of the village and township where 
the council is situated. They all serve for a term of three years, but are 
eligible for re-election. Councilorship is an honorary position, for which 
services are compensated for in terms of subsidy to cover the expenses in- 
curred during council sessions. 


Local councils are empowered to adopt resolutions on matters of local 
autonomy, enact local regulations and rules, deliberate on budgetary bills, 
accept the people’s petitions and make decisions on the bills presented by 
government agencies. A local government agency may request the council 
on a par with it to reconsider a resolution, if they find it difficult to 
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enforce. But prior consent from the higher responsible agency to make 
such a submission is necessary. The said agency is bound to admin 
ister the same, if the council reaffirms its previous resolution by a vote 
of a two-thirds majority. Under such circumstances, it is noted that the 
local government has no right to dissolve the local council, nor has the 
local council the right to cast a vote of non-confidence. It appears to be 
the theory that at the local level such a complicated machinery is not 
desirable. 


In Taiwan the provincial council meets every six months for a length 
of two months. The city and county councils meet every four months for 
a length of not longer than seven days. The village and township coun- 
cils meet every three months. The said durations are not subject to change, 
but they may certainly call for special sessions by a vote of a two-thirds 
majority. 


Members of the local council are entitled to freedom of utterances 
within the council, and are subject to disciplines by the council itself if 
they violate the rules of proceedings, or, in extreme cases, if they make 
such utterances as exceed the bounds of agenda. 


According to the Chinese law, bills of law as adopted by the local co- 
uncil are subject to referendum, if the people so wish. The people may 
also exercise the right of initiative to make such laws as they may desire. 
The Chinese Constitution has expressly provided for these rights, but their 
details are left for further formulation. 


Philippines: With a few exceptions, members of local councils are 
elected according to the provisions of the Constitution, statutes and elec- 
tion rules. A few local councils have appointive and/or ex officio mem- 
bers. There are eight councilors in the first, second, third, fourth and 
fifth class municipalities, six in the sixth class, and four in the seventh 
class. At these few councils, the vice mayor sits as ex officio member with 
all the rights and duties of any other members. The mayor presides over 
the council meeting and votes only in case of a tie. The city council or 
municipal board is composed of conncilors who are all elected in at least 
three cities and in the recently created ones. The number of members 
varies according to the provisions of their respective charters. The smal- 
lest is Tagaytay’s three-man council; the largest, Manila’s 20 members. 
Qualified voters in the barrio elect the following to the barrio council: 
a barrio lieutenant (chief executive and presiding officer), a barrio trea- 
surer, four council members and as many vice-barrio lieutenants as there 
are sitios or, where there are no sitios, one vice-barrio lieutenant for every 
two-hundred inhabitants. 
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Members of the provincial board, municipal councils and most city 
councils hold office for four years until their successors are elected and 
duly qualified, if they are not sooner removed for causes as specified by 
law. Members appointed by the President serve at his pleasure. Barrio 
council members hold office for two years. 


The following is the scale of salaries of councilors: 


Municipal 
Councilors 


(per diem) 
P$ 35.00 P$ 5400.00 P$ 20.00 
35.00 4800.00 15.00 
35.00 3000.00 12.00 
30.00 2400.00 10.00 
30.00 1800.00 8.00 
25.00 6.00 
7 25.00 


Class of Provincial Board City Councilors 
Unit Members (per diem) (per annum) 


The per diem of provincial board members is fixed by resolution of 
the board and is paid only for actual board sessions or meetings attended: 
Travel expenses to and from meetings are also reimbursed. 


The legislative bodies of provinces, cities and municipalities have 
the following powers in common: to approve budgetary bills, to appro- 
priate money not specified by law for the general welfare of the com- 
munity and the people, to exercise the power of eminent domain, for which 
barrio councils are also authorized, and to construct and maintain public 
works within their respective jurisdictions. 


The city, municipal and barrio councils may impose a given categories 
of taxes as specified by law. In addition, the city and municipal councils 
can adopt zoning and sub-division ordinances, measures to punish and im- 
pose fines upon violators of ordinances. They may alo suspend or remove 
for cause officers or employees appointed by the mayor. 


Essentially, the local councils cannot go beyond their prescribed powers. 
Local ordinances and resolutions must conform to the general laws and 
regulations as set by the national government. In taxation, especially, 
the local councils are greatly circumscribed by law which enumerates those 
taxes reserved for the national government and those articles on which 
they may not levy taxers. The President’s power to suspend elective coun- 
cilors for cause may be used to curb the actions of local councils, if for 
no other reasons than that they belong to the “‘wrong”’ party. Another 





4 Country Report on Local Self-Government, prepared by the Delegation of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, p. 10-12. 
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source of restriction is the executive’s veto power. A city council may 
override a veto, and a twiced-vetoed bill is forwarded to the President 
for final approval. 


The system of non-confidence voting is not practised in the Philip- 
pines. 


A provincial board is to hold regular weekly meeting on a day to be 
fixed by the board. Special meetings may be called by the provincial 
governor for any day. A council or board of any city, except Manila and 
Quezon City, shall hold one regular session each week on a day to be 
fixed by the council and such special sessions, not more than 30 during 
one year, as may be called by the mayor. A municipal council may hold 
its regular meeting once every two weeks, and special meetings not to 
exceed twenty four a year may be held whenever necessary. A barrio coun- 
cil is to meet regularly once a month at the call of the barrio lieutenant. 


No parliamentary immunity is extended to council members. The im- 
munity is granted only to members of national legislature. This ap- 
pears to be the consensus of opinion among legal commentators, although 
the Constitution does not make it exclusive, and no precedent has yet been 


set on the matter. 


The rules of proceedings of local councils provide for disciplinary 
measures against councilors. A municipal council may punish its members’ 
disorderly conduct, and with the concurrence of a two-thirds majority of 
the members, it may suspend or expel a member for cause. 


In the Philippines, the people do not have the right of initiative. But 
some of the powers exercisable by the barrio council seems to be similar 
to popular participation in legislation. For example, it may ‘“‘adopt 
measures for the raising of funds for the barrio by taxation and by volun- 
tary contributions.”’ 


India: As previously indicated, the Indian municipal corporation is a 
distinct type of municipal organization, and differs in size, population 
and resources. The corporation which is established under specific acts of 
the state legislature enjoys more powers than the municipality. The cor- 
poration acts of Bombay, Patna and Delhi enumerate separately the duties 
and responsibilities of these municipal corporations. The councilors of the 
corporation are elected by direct election on the basis of adult franchise 
from various wards. Seats are specially reserved for social castes and in- 
terested groups, such as labour, women, trade and commerce. The term 
of office varies from 3 to 4 years. 


At the municipal level, each municipality has a council. The strength 
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of each council is determined by the executive branch of the State on the 
basis of the population in the area. Seats are also reserved for social 
castes, but not for interested groups. In some cases, the State government 
can nominate a prescribed number of members. Their terms of office vary 
from 3 to 5 years. At the district level, the district board is composed 
of a given number of members elected on the basis of adult franchise. 
Seats are reserved for social castes and specified tribes. In a few States, 
seats are also reserved for minorities and women. Their terms of office 
vary from 3 to 5 years. 


Councilorship at the municipal and rural councils is an honorary post, 
for which salary or allowance is not paid, except for special cases. Coun- 
cilors are not entitled to freedom of utterances or freedom from arrest. 


Japan: In Japan the local legislative bodies, also called assemblies, 
are composed of a specified number of assemblymen who meet the legal 
qualifications. Assemblymen are elected by the inhabitants of the district 
where the assembly is situated. A citizen is eligible for the post, if he is 
25 years of age and resides within the district of the assembly. 


The number of assemblymen to be elected varies with the variation 
of population. In the case of a prefectural assembly, the number ranges 
from 40 to 120 members, and in the case of a city, town or village as- 
sembly, it ranges from 12 to 100 members. 


Thailand: In Thailand there is a local council at each level of the 
local government. Members of the council are both elected and appointed. 
Part of them are ex officio, and other elective menbers hold their officces 
respectively for five years. Their salaries are varied. 


Members are entitled to freedom of utterances, but the chairman of a 
meeting may prevent a member from continuing his utterance, if it is found 
improper. In extreme cases, a member may be removed from office by 
order of the Minister of the Interior. 


Vietnam: In Vietnam the communal council in the villages is both a 
legislative and an executive body. It is composed of 3 to 5 members ap- 
pointed by the provincial governor. Their terms of office are not limited. 
They receive a monthly allowance which is paid from village fund, and 
the amount of which varies from village to village, depending largely on 
the size of budget.® For instance, in South Vietnam where the budget of 
a village runs in excess of five million piasters, the village chief receives 
a monthly allowance of 2400 piasters. At the municipal level, there is no 





5 Country Report of Vietnam, op. cit. supra p. 4. 
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legislative body, so to speak, but there is an advisory council elected by 
the people for a term of three years. The advisory council is not invest- 
ed with law-making power. Members are also not paid for service. The 
communal council has the decision-making power on such matters as 
to vote on budgetary bills, communal taxes, leases of public property, 
construction of roads and so forth. All decisions adopted at the communal 
council shall be submitted to.the central deputy for approval before they 
can be enforced. 


In Saigon the prefect authority may propose to the President of the 
Republic to dismiss any member of the prefectural council who is found 
ineligible to serve at the council, or absent from three consecutive coun- 
cil meetings without valid reason, or reluctant to perform his duty as as- 
signed by the council. The agenda and the date of a council session shall 
also be submitted to the prefectural authority for approval. Items not 
included in the agenda may not be discussed. The council shall meet only 
with the presence of the mayor or his authorized deputy. At the session 
he may express his personal view on a specific issue. 


The communal council can meet at any time, whereas the prefec- 
tural council shall meet every six months. If necessary, the council may 
call for special sessions. The right of interrogation is not limited, though 
the vote of non-confidence is denied. 


As previously indicated, members of the communal council are all 
appointed by the provincial governor. In this sense, they are concurrently 
representatives of the national government.® It follows that they are not 
entitled to freedom of utterances, if such utterances depart and deviate 
from national policy. When a member is found guilty of a serious offence 
or dereliction of duty by a majority of the members, he may be removed 
from office. Members can only discuss the items on agenda. Any utterances 
irrelevant to these items are ipso facto void. The Vietnamese people are 
also not allowed to exercise the right of referendum, but they may, if dis- 
satified with a resolution adopted by the council, submit their petition 
to the higher responsible agency for redress. Nor is the power of initia- 
tive available to the Vietnamese people, though they may present their 
views to any member of the council. 


(2) Local Government 


Local government in China consists of the provincial, county and vil- 
lage governments. The lowest unit of local administration is Li. Each Li 
is headed by a chief who is elected by the people within the area. He 





6 Op. cit. supra, p. 5. 
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performs his duties under the supervision of the village or township chief. 
He holds his office for four years. 


Chiefs of the various levels of local government are elected, except 
for the provincial governorship in Taiwan which is for the time being ap- 
pointed. The chiefs are all responsible for matters of local autonomy and 
delegated matters by higher authorities. Their terms of office are four 
years. The Chinese local government adopts the single executive plan. 
Though the provincial government adopts the commission plan, the gov- 
ernor who wields dominant power as chairman of the provincial committee 
is virtually the single executive. With a view to promoting administrative 
efficiency, the central and the local governments apply the technique of 
*‘administrative joint control’ in terms of planning, execution and review, 
and division of responsibility. The power of local autonomy is exclusively 
reserved to the local government. 


Philippines: Below the central government are the provincial and city 
governments. A barrio government may be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the municipal or city government, or to the special district government, 
depending upon where they are situated. ‘‘Sub-provinces’’ of which there 
are four at present are attached to the regular provinces. 


As a rule, the provincial and city governments are independent of 
each other, but they are inevitably interrelated. For instance, the pro- 
vincial board may sanction grant-in-aid to the city in consideration of 
privileges or exemptions conceded to the provincial government. Twelve 
cities were allowed in 1956 by their charters to vote in the election of 
provincial officials. The city ordinances are also subject to review by 
the provincial goveanment. 


Within the framework of the Philippine local government, the barrio 
is the basic administrative unit which has already been described. 


An appointive city mayor serves at the pleasure of the President. A 
city charter may provide for the causes of removal, such as disloyalty, 
dishonesty and other derelictions of duty. A provincial governor and a 
municipal mayor also hold office for four years. A _ barrio lieutenant 
serves for two years. A provincial governor undertakes the following 
responsibilities: . 


a. To exercise general supervision over the province and municipalities, 
and to see that the laws are faithfully executed; 


b. To make known to the people all laws and decrees; 


c. To make annual reports to the Office of the President on the ge- 
neral conditions of the province under his jurisdiction. 
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The city and municipal governments are generally of the weak mayor- 
council type,with the mayor as chief executive and the members of the 
council performing legislative functions. The governor of the provincial 
government acts as the administrator, having definite influence on the 
provincial board which is the legislative body of the province. The mem- 
bers of the local council and board have no executive functions in theory, 
but they have actually exerted direct influence on the details of admin- 
istration. At the barrio level, the power of issuing ordinance is vested 
in the barrio lieutenant and subordinates. The popular council also shares 
the general power ‘“‘to adopt measures” for the barrio. This unique feature 
reminds us of the bicameral system under which the upper house exercises 
both the legislative and executive functions. It is stmilar to the commi- 
sion plan. 


Little is known of the local governments which have taken positive 
steps to promote administrative effieiency. In recent years, the local 
agencies have begun to avail themselves of sending trainees to the Civil 
Service Commission, Management Service of the Budget Commission, and 
the Institute of Public Administration, whose in-service training program 
is offered to both the national and local governments. 


Indonesia: The territory of Indonesia is divided into several first grade 
autonomous regions, each of which covers 16 to 20 second regions. 


The territory of the first grade region coincides with that of a pro- 
vince, while the territory of the second region coincides with that of either 
a regency or a city. 


Each level of the local government is headed by a single executive 
and on a par with it is there a local council. The so-called “‘local work- 
ing body”’ renders assistance to the chiefs of the local government for 
execution. The national government is empowered to endow the first 
grade region with the right of autonomy and to assist it in fulfiling its 
functions. The first grade region is also empowered to invest the second 
grade region with the right of autonomy and to assist it in performing its 
functions with the prior consent of the Ministry of the Interior and Local 
Autonmy. The said Ministry is generally responsible for local autonomy. 


India: Of the municipal corporations the deliberative and executive 
functions are indepenent of each other. The deliberative agency consists 
of such agencies as council, mayor, deputy mayor, standing committee and 
other statutory committees. They are closely associated with the executive 
agency in the day to day operations. The excutive agency includes the com- 
missioner, deputy commissioner, municipal secretary, municipal engineer 
and health officer. The commissioner exercises the executive power in order 
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to accomplish the objectives as envisaged in the Municipal Corporation 
Act. The commissioner may also wield additional powers as delegated by 
the council, standing committees and any other competent agencies. He is 
appointed by the state government for a minimum period of three years. 
But the corporation may still remove him if sixty per cent of the council- 
lors vote to oust him. To this extent he is subject to the control of the 
corporation. The commissioner is assisted by a number of deputy com- 
missioners, appointed by the corporation with the consent of the State 
government. 


In India the single executive pattern, though adopted, is expressed in 
three distinct forms: a. the executive who is vested with the exective 
power is partly responsible for specified matters to the council; b. the exe- 
cutive choosen by the council is completely responsible to the council, and 
is assisted by a committee endowed with some executive powers, or by 
several committees endowed with delegated powers, and c. an official per- 
forms his duty independent of the control of the council in routine admin- 
istration. The Madras Municipality furnishes an example of the first 
pattern, the Bombay Municipality, the second, the Madhya Pradesh and 
the third Uttar Pradesh. 


It appears there is no special machinery to look after the problems 
of administrative efficiency at the local level. The inherent difficulties 
of local agencies stem from financial and personnel resources, party fac- 
tions and power restrictions. In recent years, the competent authorities 
have paid adequate attention to these problems. At present, most of the 
State governments have set up organs to study the question of re-organiza- 
tion of urban and rural institutions. 


Japan: The Japanese local government comprises cities, towns and 
villages. The generic term “prefectures” virtually covers To Do, Fu and 
Ken, to which the above local units are subordinated. All these units are 
complete autonomous bodies. Though the prefecture does not by law 
supervise these units, the facts of their subordination and technical as- 
sistance constantly received therefrom suggest that the prefecture still 
retains its due authority. Chiefs of local government are elected by the 
inhabitants of the districts, and hold their offices for a term of four 
years. A chief administers the local government and represents it in deal- 
ing with other agencies. He also performs other duties as delegated by 
the state and other local governments according to law or cabinet order. 


There are three juridical persons other than local self-governing. bo- 
dies established for specific purposes. The first is property ward and 
local public associations; the second is land improvement ward and agricul- 
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tural cooperatives, and the third is the National Railway Corporation 
and port bureaux. 


Thailand: In Thailand chiefs of the provincial governments are ap- 
pointed by the national government, but mayors are elected by the muni- 
cipal assemblies. Elected officials hold their offices for five years, and 
are eligible for re-election. 


At the municipal level the organization pattern is close to the council- 


mayor plan, but the provincial government is ruled by a single admin- 
istrator. 


Vietnam: The Vietnamese local government is divided into province 
(tioh), district (quan), canton (tong) and village (xa). The municipal 
mayor is directly responsible to the national government. The village 
which is the basic administrative unit is again divided into hamlets. But 
the hamlet in Vietnam is. more of a social than of an administrative unit. 
The local government is bound to administer the laws and regulations as 
promulgated by the national administration. Chiefs of the local govern- 
ments are all appointed. Asa rule, chiefs of the provincial, municipal and 
district governments are selected from among the government employees 
who are qualified as civil servants, while chiefs of the canton and village 
units are selected from among the inhabitants of the local areas who com- 
mand social prestige, competence, experience and loyalty. These local of- 
ficials serve without term of office and therefore at the pleasure of the 
national administration. 


The local government adopts the single executive pattern, and the vil- 
lage adopts the commission plan. 


Programme of in-service training is offered to local officials under the 
supervision of the Department of the Interior and with the technical assis- 
tance from the National Institute of Administion at Saigon. The General 
Inspectorate of Administrative and Financial Affairs and other persons con- 
cerned are all interested in promoting local efficiency, which is, in fact, 
one of their avowed purposes. 


There are self-governing bodies other than the local government which 
enjoy the status of juridical person, such as the National Bank, the Com- 
mercial Bank of of Vietnam, the National Retirement Fund, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Office of Electrification, the Atomic Office 
and the like. Most of these organizations are engaged in semi-business 
activities. Their relationship to the local government depends largely on 
the nature of their services rendered. In general, these autonomous bodies 
get in touch with the people through the channel of the local government 
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and heavily rely on the latter to furnish them with necessary informa- 
tion and data. 


4. Local Election 


In China a citizen is invested with the rights of election, recall, in- 
itiative and referendum, but such rights cannot be exercised in two diffe- 
rent places on the same matter. A citizen above the age of twenty, resid- 
ing in a given district continuously for six months or in his native place 
may exercise the above rights, provided that he is not disfranchised for the 
following reasons: (1) disfranchisement not yet reinstated; (2) having been 
declared as an interdicted person and the declaration being still valid. 


A person running as a candidate for local chief or councillor shall 
fulfil the following conditons: 


(1) A citizen above the age of 23 without the following disabling causes 
may apply for registration as a candidate for local councillor or village 
and township representative: 

a. Having committed mutiny or treason or any other crimes as 
mentioned in the Regulations Governing the Punishment of Rebellion 
upon which a final judgment has been rendered; 


b. Having committed the crime of bribery upon which a final 
judgment has been rendered; 

c. Disfranchisement; 

d. Debarred from appointment or suspended from office, for which 
the time limit has not expired; 


e. Being an insane or disabled person incompetent to perform his 
duty, and ' 


f. Debarred from office for an offence, of which the cause is still 
valid. 


(2) A citizen above the age of thirty having one of the following 
qualifications and without the disabling causes as previously mentioned 
may apply for registration as a candidate for mayoralty of a city or county: 


a. Passed the special examination for mayoralty, or the civil ser- 
vice examination or any other special examinations; 


b. Graduated from university or college at home or abroad; 


c. Passed the general civil service examination and having held 
an administrative post for over three years, and 


d. Eligibility already ascertained through review of his qualifica- 
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tions for candidacy of mayoralty. 


(3) A citizen above the age of 25 having the following qualifications 
and without the disabling causes as mentioned in (1) may apply for regis- 
tration as a candidate for the chief of a village or township: 


a. Passed the general examination, high civil service examination 
or special examination; 


b. Graduated from high school or primary school, or the equivalent 
of primary school if he applies for a local post in the mountainous 
regions; 

c. Having held the post of chief of village or township, and 


d. Eligibility already ascertained through review of his qualifica- 
tions for candidacy for village or township chief. 


For all elections held in China, the system of secret ballot with a 
single entry is adopted. The election commission sends overseers to the 
polling place to supervise election, and the candidates may also recommend 
overseers. In preparing for an election, the various local governments 
may set up an ad hoc election commission. A candidate is elected, if he can 
garner a simple majority of the votes. In case of a tie, the election com- 
mission informs the rivals two days ahead to draw lots at the election of- 
fice. If the number of councillors to be elected exceeds ten persons, a 
seat shall be reserved for the woman candidates. This is to say that for 
every ten councillors, a seat is specially reserved for the fair sex. If there 
should be a residual number which is over five, a seat for a woman coun- 
cillor is guaranteed. 


Where a cadidate has no rival, an election is still necessary. The 
number of councillors to be elected varies with the size of the administra- 
tive district and population. If an election commission transgresses law 
in holding the election, the aggrieved party or the election superintendant 
may sue the commission in the court. The election is void if the court 
renders judgment in his favor. No further appeal is allowed. 


In the event that an official-elect dies before a certificate is issued 
to him, he becomes ineligible for the post. 


The aggrieved party or the election superintendant may sue an of- 
ficial-elect to avoid an election for the following reasons: 


(1) His qualifications do not conform to those as mentioned in the 
election laws; 


(2) He has violated the rules governing the prohibition of election. A 
new election will be held within fifteen days, after the judgment is de- 
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livered to the litigant parties. 


As the Chinese election laws provide, the following persons shall not 
assist in election activities: servicemen, police cOps, civil servants, teach- 
ers and officers engaged in the election or recall business. The violators 
may be subject to punishment by the agencies to which they belong, or 
to trial by the court or military tribunal, if they violate the criminal law. 


The citizens of the original electoral district may vote for recall of 
these elected councillors or officials, if they are incompetent to perform 
their duties. But such a right shall not be exercised, unless and until the 
electee has served over six months. 


Philippines: In the Philippines, to qualify as a voter one must fulfil 
the following conditions: 


(1) A citizen of the Philippines; (2) Twenty-one years of age or over; 
(3) Able to read and write; (4) Resided in the Philippines for one year; 
(5) Resided in the municipality wherein he proposes to vote at least six 
months preceding the election, and (6) Not barred by any of the follow- 
ing disqualifications: 


a. Having been sentenced by final judgment to suffer one year or more 
of imprisonment, such disability not having been removed by plenary 
pardon; 


b. Having been declared by final judgment guilty of any crime against 
property; 

c. Having violated the oath of allegiance to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines; 

d. Being insane or feeble-minded, and 


e. Not being able to prepare the ballot himself. 


In addition, one must be registered on the permanent list of voters of 
the municipality in which he resides, if he is to vote in any particular 
or regular election. Qvuualified electors of the barrio council member must 
register on the list kept by the barrio secretary and must have been resi- 
dents within the barrio for at least six months. 


Candidates for provincial governors, city mayor and city councillors 
must not be less than twenty-five years of age; those for provincial board 
members, municipal mayor and councillors must not be less than twenty- 
three years of age. The law specifies that candidates for municipal offices 
must be able to read and write English, Spanish or the local dialect. 


Any person who has the necessary qualifications and none of the disquali- 
fications can run for a local office. Such a person is required to file a 
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certificate of candidacy with the secretary of the local council concerned. 


In this connection, political parties are involved in local elections. 
Candidates are usually nominated by their parties in conventions, and the 
certificates of candidacy may be filed by their respective parties. Candi- 
dates may run as independents, and this has not infrequently occured in 
the Philippine politics. As already indicated, candidates are nominated 
in the municipal, city or provincial conventions, as the case may be. These 
conventions are composed of delegates chosen from the party according to 
party rules which also prescribe the method of voting and choosing the 
candidates. 


The political parties in the Philippines subsidize the canidates in 
their election campaign, but not fully. The candidates bear a part of 
their campaign expenses. But under the Philippine law, no candidate can 
spend for his election campaign more than the total amount of the emolu- 
ments for one year attached to the office for which he is running as a 
candidate. 


Secret voting is used in the Philippines, but each ballot contains the 
names of all offices at stake with corresponding spaces for the names of 
the candidates which the voter may care to write. The voter cannot 
merely put down the name of the political party. In barrio elections, 
open voting may be allowed, if a two-thirds of the qualified voters present 
in a meeting of the barrio council so decide. 


Candidates are entitled to recommend overseers at the polling place. 
Every candidate for provincial office, mayor, vice-mayor or city councillor 
may have an overseer in every polling place, while those running for 
municipal council may collectively appoint an overseer. 


The election commission which is a national, independent and constitu- 
tional body has the exclusive charge of the administration of all election 
laws and can decide on all administrative questions. There is an inspec- 
tion system for elections. Before the day of voting, the chairman of the 
election commission Sees to it in person or by proxy that al! polling places 
are inspected and such omissions and defects as may be found corrected. 
The commission is supposed to keep reports on such inspections. 


As soon as the voting is finished, the board of inspectors will pub- 
.licly count the votes cast in the precinct and ascertain the election results. 
The board is not supposed to postpone or delay the counting until it is 
completed. 


A candidate is elected, if he gets a simple majority votes. According 
to the Philippine law, those who have polled the largest number of votes 
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are elected, even though they may not obtain a simple majority. There 
is no provision to reserve seats for woman, minority people and/or pre- 
fessional persons. Where the candidates have no opponents, an election is 
still necessary. It follows that the election commission cannot declare a 
candidate ipso facto elected without going through an election. 


The number of the members of the provincial board and the municipal 
council is to be determined by the average annual revenue during the next 
preceding five fiscal years. The number of city councillors is determined 
by city charters. 


The Philippine law provides that any elector and candidates may con- 
test the election result on the grounds of disloyalty, ineligibilty and irregu- 
larity. Local election lawsuits are tried by the court of first instance. 
The aggrived party may take the case to appeal or to the supreme court, 
as the case may be. But appeal is confined to the lawsuits against the 
election of provincial governors, provincial board members, city coun- 
cillors and mayors. The decision of the court of first instance with re- 
spect to vice-mayors and municipal councillors is not subject to further 
appeal, and therefore it is final. The revised election code of the Philip- 
pines prohibits the use of intimidation and other illegal means to prevent 
the holding of an election. Violation of the same is a crime of sedition. 


The people in the Philippines cannot exercise the rights of referendum 
and initiative. 

India: The local suffrage is open to all adults who are citizens of 
India and fulfil the residence requirements for a prescribed period. The 
age limit for municipal bodies and rural boards is 21 years. The grounds 
for disqualifications related generally to mental diseases, conviction of 
crime, insolvency and other illegal practices. 


The candidate has to deposit a prescribed amount of money at the time 
when he files application for registration. As already intimated, voting 
is secret, but Seats are reserved for social castes, women, universities and 
professional persons. At the polling place, only the candidates, election 
officers, overseers and a fixed number of voters are allowed to remain. 
Voting by proxy is not permitted. The ballot boxes of the several can- 
didates bear their respective symbols so that even the illiterate voters may 
identify the candidate box in which they may choose to cast their votes. 


Election petitions are heard by a special tribunal consisting of one 
or more judicial officials appointed by the State government. The deci- 
sion of the tribunal is final, and is not subject to appeal, though the 
tribunal itself may refer in the course of trial the question of law to the 
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higher court and review its own decision within one month upon the ap- 
plication of an aggrieved party. 


Japan: Persons eligible to vote in the election of chiefs of cities, towns, 
villages and prefectures must be over 20 years of age, and reside within 
the respective areas for over three months. A candidate is selected either 
by a voluntary applicant or by the recommendation of others. Political 
parties generally furnish their candidates with pecuniary subsidy. In order 
to keep an election within manageable bounds, the Japanese law requires 
that the candidates shall deposit a prescribed amount of money with the 
government. It is forfeited, if the candidates cannot poll a specified num- 
ber of votes. The candidates may recommend an overseer each at the 
polling place. Political parties do not have the right to supervise the 
balloting and opening of votes. But an individual elector may ask for 
participating in the opening of votes, if he so desires. The central gov- 
ernment is responsible for supervising election commissions. A voter can 
contest the election result. The court which entertains the election suits 
is the high court. The aggrieved party may take the case to the supreme 
court for appeal. 


Thailand: In Thailand a candidate for an elective office must apply 
for registration and pay deposit money. In matters of voting, they adopt 
the system of secret ballot with a single entry and short ballot. The 
‘candidates may recommend overseers at the polling place. The overseers 
and the election officers form an election commission responsible for sup- 
ervising and administering election affairs. The Thailand law does not 
make any provision for preferential treatment of social castes, minority, 
sex and professional people. 


Vietnam: In Vietnam at present, there are only four municipalities 
which have election advisory bodies, namely, Saigon, Hue, Dala and Banang, 
A Vietnames citizen is eligible for voting, if he meets the following con- 
ditions: 


(1) With Vietnames nationality; 
(2) Above the age of 21; 
(3) With full civil and civic rights, and 


(4) Having a residence in the city since January | of the year of 
election. 


A person is ineligible for councillorship for the following reasons: 
(1) The right to vote is forfeited by a court decision; 
(2) The civil right is limited by a court decision; 
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(3) Acivil servant or a serviceman is dismissed from office by discipline; 
(4) Serving as a serviceman or a civil servant; and 
(5) Bound by a contract with municipal government. 


A person who has fulfiled the above requirements may apply for regis- 
tration with competent authorities as a candidate. As a rule at present, 
he is not running for the political party to which he belongs. In municipal 
elections, the government does not impose a maximum expenses for election 
campaigns. 

In Vietnam, the system of secret ballort with a single entry is also 
adopted. A candidate may also recommend overseer at the polling place. 
Within each voting district, a special election commission is set up, but 
there is no formal system of inspection. In the course of election, the 
municipal mayor and the Secretary of the Interior may naturally make 
an inspection tour. 


In 1954 the Vietnamese Government issued a decree to sanction the 
plural ballot, but it has not come into practice. Local councillors serving 
under the present term were elected in 1957 by the single ballot. A can- 
didate is elected if he gets a simple majority of the votes cast for him. 
The Vietnam law does not reserve seats for women, minority groups and 
professional people. When a candidate has no opponent, an election is still 
necessary. The election commission cannot autonatically announce him to 
be elected without a formal election. 


The number of councillors to be elected is determined by the size of 
the election district (Quan). A voter or a candidate may contest the elec- 
tion result at the admistrative tribunal, but when a final judgment is 
rendered, he cannot take it to appeal. The Vietnam law does not make 
special provisions for election disorders, though it is assumed that the pre- 
siding officer of the election commission is empowered to maintain order, 
especially at the polling place. 


The powers for initiative and referendum are not provided for in law. 
5. Personnel 


In China the appointment, removal, award and discipline of local civil 
servanis are governed by national laws. There is no educational institution 
to train persons specially for local service, though programmes of in serv- 
ice training are offered by several ad hoc organizations. 


In recent years a nation-wide insurance programme and a retirement 
programme are enforced thoughout the country. They cover the local em- 
ployees. Under the insurance programme, the beneficiaries are limited to 
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the insured who suffers from diseasses and his spouse who is to give birth. 
Under the retirement programme, national and local civil servants may 
elect to retire at the age of 60, and are compelled to retire at 65. A re- 
tiring person is entitled to receive a lump sum or a monthly pension cal- 
culated at the length of service in government. It has been the policy of 
the Chinese Government these years to encourage college graduates to serve 
at the local level. 


Philippines: The power of the Philippine local government to appoint, 
remove, award and discipline depends on the kind of employees to be af- 
fected. For example, appointment to and retirement from office must be 
made according to the civil service laws as set by the central civil service 
commission. Part of the positions within the unclassified service such as 
secretaries of local councils may be appointed or removed at the appoin- 
tive agency. 


No employeee thus appointed on a permanent basis is to be removed 
except for cause and by due process. For instance, the commissioner of 
civil service may remove, demote or suspend an employee for dishonesty, 
solicitation and other malpractices. But the aggrieved party may take 


the decision to appeal to the Civil Service Board of Appeals. 


Provincial, city and municipal government have option to join the 
government insurance system which administers insurance and retirement 
benefits. Once the local government has joined membership of the system, 
it is compulsory upon all the regular and permanent employees, but it is 
optional upon the elective officials. 


India: As a rule, the local government appoints its own officials and 
also controls them. However, the State government has the power to 
prescribe qualifications, to approve the appointment of high officials and 
to hear appeals against discipline or dismissal. All local officials ex- 
cept the very petty ones contribute to a ‘“‘provident fund’’ at the rate of 
6'/,% of their salary, and the employing agency contributes an equal ora 
half of the amount. The civil servants may hold their offices up to 55 
or to 60 years of age. There is no pension system. Local service is an 
attractive one in India, and its importance is next only to national service. 


In-service training is generally imparted on the job. Those who are 
recruited for semi-professional jobs such as sanitary inspectors are some- 
times sent to medical institutions for training. The India Institute of Local 
Self-Government in Bombay is responsible for training and research in 
local government. 


Japan: Where a vacancy is available in a prefecture, it is filled by 
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a successful examinee from a competitive examination. But for the lower 
echelons, the vacancies are either filled by competitive examinations or by 
selective appointment. The right to appointment is accompanied with the 
right to removal. A civil servant cannot be removed except for cause and 
by due process. Reward and discipline are also made according to law. 
General in-service training is offered by the Autonomy University in Tokyo, 
and specific training is offered by such institutes as the Statistical Train- 
ing Institute, Fire Defence University, Police University and others. 


To promote the wifare and benefits of the civil servants, the Japanese 
Government has introduced a mutual aid system, by which a retiring person 
receives retirement allowances, annuities and severance pay. The system 
is organized by the employee and the employer jointly. Each contributes 
a prescribed amount regularly to the public fund, from which a beneficiary 
may derive for accidental death, disability and child-birth. All these occur 
not in the course of employment. The benefits of this programme extend 
to the spouse. The so-called mutual aid programe is virtually a variation 
of the social security system. 


Retirement allowances as previously indicated are paid in proportion 
to the length of service. A retiring person may also receive retirement 
dl 


annuities and severance pay, depending upon the provisions of law. In 
case he dies, they are paid to his dependents. The methods of payment 
differ in Japan. As the pension law and the mutual aid programme offer 
different methods of payment, there is an increasing voice to consolidate 
the two to be applicable to all civil servants throughout the country. 


Vietnam The local government in Vietnam can appoint employees 
by either competitive examinations or selective process. At the municipal 
level, a competitive examination is more often used, if the applicants are 
over the vacancies left open. But at the village level, the communal 
council selects its employees without an examination. The local agencies 
are governed by the national laws of personnel for the purpose of ap- 
pointment, award, removal, discipline and so forth. 


There is no special school to educate local employees in Vietnam, but 
in-service tranining programmes are available to the lower echelons. Nor 
is there an insurance system for local employees. Civil servants of the 
local government may retire under the retirement system. They are liable 
to pay 6% of their basic salary as monthly subscription to the retirement 
fund, while the local government contributes 14% of the total pay of the 
employees. A civil servant who has served in the government over 20 to 
30 years and above the age of 55 may elect to retire. 
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6. Finance 


The Chinese Constitution expressly describes the revenues available to the 
local entities from the province to the township. Supplementary rules have 
been promulgated to delimit the revenues and the expenditures. The superior 
agencies often give grant-in-aid to the lower ones which cannot support 
themselves, and, on the other hand, draw contributions from the lower 
which are financially better off. In doing so, an equilibrium of national 
finance can be realized. Grants are frequently extended to such local 
projects as water conservancy, pavement of roads, development of educa- 
tion, social relief arising from natural calamities and the like. Whenever 
a local agency fosters an enterprise, its planning and execution are subject 
to the supervision of the superior agencies in terms of administrative, 
legislative and technical aspects. 


As previously intimated, the local government has to present its finan- 
cial estimate and budget to the local council on a par with it for approval. 
After they are approved, the same will be forwarded to the superior 
agencies for record keeping. In exercising the budgetary power, the local 
council can only reduce, but cannot increase, the original budget. 


Philippines: There are four main sources of local revenues, namely, 
revenues from taxation, receipts from operations, inter-governmental revenues 
and miscellaneous sources. Revenues from taxation include internal revenue 
allotments, real poperty tax, municipal or city licenses and others. Receipts 
from operations are the revenues of the local government derived from the 
operation and lease of public utilities owned by it, among which are the 
collections from markets, waterworks, electricity, transportation and others. 
Inter-governmental revenues include direct national aid to local units and 
other types of assistance from any other local governments. 


The Philippine superior agencies also subsidize the lower local units, 
agencies do not draw compensation from local units for assistance in service 
by virtue of the fact that in the performance of their duties, they have 
already received compensation from the national government. However 
some personnel of national executive departments stationed in the local 
units draw either a portion of their salary or its entirety from the pro- 
vincial or city coffers. Among these personnel are the local treasurers, 
the superintendents of schools and the city egineers. 


It does not appear that the superior agencies feel the need to supervi- 
se the Subsidized expenditures of local self-governing bodies. Provincincial 
and city treasurers are required to submit a monthly report on all their 
expenditures. Aside from this, the National Government has its own 
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supervision on the supervised expenditures of local self-governing entities. 

India: Local bodies in India have a variety of financial resources. 
They are not made to depend on one or two resources as is the case in 
some other countries. This variety is a distinct feature of the Indian 
local finance. A second feature is the small amount of revenue they get 
from public utility undertakings. A third feature is the growing impor- 
tance of grants-in-aid which they received from state governments. A 
fourth one is the relatively small part played by loans in respect of several 
productive enterprises run by the local government. A final one is that 
in spite of the various sources of revenues, their financial position is on 
the whole unsatisfactory. Hence they do not have adequate finances to 
discharge their functions. 


In India as in other countries local bodies derive their revenues from 
tax sources and non-tax sources. Among the former are (1) taxes on pro- 
perty like buildings and lands; (2) taxes on trade; (3) taxes on persons; 
and (4) fees and licenees. Among the latter are (1) rents of lands, houses, 
and bungalows; (2) sale proceeds of land and produces of lands; (3) fees 
and revenues from educational and medical institutions, and from markets 
and slaughter houses; (4) income from commercial undertakings such as 
motor buses, tramways, electric supplies and others, and (5) government 
grants. 


The funds at the disposal of local bodies in India are too inadequate 
to enable them to discharge the functions for which they have been made 
responsible. The reasons for inadequate local finance are due to the 
failure of local bodies to collect fully the taxes and fees due to them, the 
unwillingness of local bodies to make the best use of local resources, and 
the few taxable sources at their disposal. 


In 1949 the Local Finance Enquiry Committee appointed to study 
local finance recommended that terminal taxes on goods or passengers 
carried by railways, sea or air and taxes on railway fares and freights 
listed under item 89 of the Union List should be reserved specially for 
local government. It further recommended that ten or twelve other taxes, 
such as taxes on lands and buildings, mineral rights, goods and passengers 
carried by road and inland waterways, vehicles and animals and the like 
be placed on the reserved list for local government. 


Japan: Local revenues in Japan are chiefly derived from local tax, 
local allocation tax, local shared tax, disbursement from national treasury 
and floatation of bonds. Local taxes are levied upon the people living 
in local district, income from enterprises, real estate transactions amuse- 
ment facilities, food and drinks and others. The local allocation tax and 
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disbursement from national treasury are part of the national tax. The 
said tax is allocated to local public entities in proportion to their finan- 
cial conditions with 28.5% from each of the national revenue of income 
tax, corporation tax and liquor tax as a total amount for allocation. 


The Local shared tax is levied upon admittance to places of amusement 
and recreation and upon roadways which are the two important items of 
the said tax. 


Subsidy from national treasury is disbursed to specified local public 
entities whose projects are in line with the national policy of the central 
government. 


There are several hundred types of government subsidies to local gov- 
ernment. By and large, they can be divided into two categories: Subsidies 
which the state is bound to give and those which are given upon applica- 
tion of the local bodies concerned. 


The superior agencies are authorized by special laws to supervise the 
subsidized expenditures by means of inspection and review of reports. In- 
spection commissions are established within all prefectures, responsible for 
auditing. Cities, towns and villages are also allowed to establish such com- 
missions by by-laws. There are two auditors in these local entities, and 
four in prefectures. 


Indonesia: When the Ist grade autonomous region submits a budgetary 
bill to the local council, it shall first obtain the consent of the Minister 
of the Interior before the local council can adopt a resolution. When the 
2nd grade autonomous region submits a budgetarp bill to the local council, 
it shall first obtain the consent of the executive of the Ist grade autonomous 
region. After a budgetary bill is adopted, it is not subject to further 
alteration, except that it is authorized by the bill itself, or by the Minister 
of the Interior as regards the bill of the Ist grade region and by the ex- 
ecutive of the Ist grade region as regards that of the 2nd one. 


The local council can levy various kinds of taxes according to law. 
When the local government takes action to levy, alter or repeal local taxes, 


it shall also be approved by the higher authorities, i. e. the authorized 
agencies. 


The Indonesian local government derives their revenues chiefly from 
the local taxes, national allotments, profits accrued from local enterprises, 
and the like. The local taxes cover, for instance, land tax, house tax, mo- 
tor car tax, slaughter tax, highway tax and so forth. 


Vietnam; The Vietnamese local government derives their revenues from 
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the local taxes, revenues of public property and allotments from such na- 
tional taxes as license tax, land tax and others. The percentage of al- 
lotments is to be determined by the national administration. 


The Vietnamese national administration also subsidizes the local gov- 
ernment, if the latter is unable to support itself, but it does not, as a 
rule, draw comensation for the services as rendered to the former. Whenever 
the local government intends to ask for subsidy from the national admin- 
istration, it shall, as a matter of procedure, submit an application, upon 
which a decision is to be made on a priority basis. The expenditures drawn 
from these subsidies are subject to close supervision of the national admin- 
istration. In respect of a budgetary bill which has been adopted by the 
local council, it still awaits the final approval of the higher authorities. 
The procedure of auditing is also adopted in Vietnam, in order to ensure 
the legality of the expenditures. In important cities, there are special 
agencies responsible for pre-auditing. 


7. Supervision 


The Chinese national administration exercises both administrative and 
legislative supervisions over the local government. If the local council 
adopts a resolution which contravenes an important national policy, the 
national administration can take action to redress. The provincial govern- 
ment may dissolve the city and county councils with the approval of the 
Executive Yuan, and in like manner, the city and county councils may 
dissolve the village and township councils with the approval of the provin- 
cial government, if these councils have persistently violated the important 
national policies. As it is provided by law, a new election shall be held 
in the wake of dissolution. 


The Chines law permits the supervisory agency of the local govern- 
ment to remove a local chief, if he is suffering from insanity or disability 
which prevents him from performing his duties. Dereliction of duty and 
persistent refusal to administer delegated matters are also the grounds for 
suspension from office by the supervisory agencies. 


In the case of delegated matters by a superior agency, the local gov- 
ernment is subject to the supervision of the delegating agency and is re- 
sponsible directly thereto. 


Jurisdictional disputes which may arise between counties and/or be- 
tween villages or townships shall be solved by the superior agency to 
which they belong. If a jurisdictional dispute has nothing to do with the 
autonomous matters, the supervisory agency shall first consult with the 
local council concerned before a solution is reached, 
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Philippines: Executive supervision in the Philippines takes many forms 
and is generally more immediately effective than the techniques used by 
the other two branches. The Office of the President receives annual re- 
ports from local executives and prepares recommendations to the agencies 
concerned with reference to the reports submitted. The executive depart- 
ment exercises close supervision over the provinces, cities and municipa- 
lities. 


Financial control which ranges from the review of local budgets to 
the grant of subsidies is another method of administrative supervision. 
A special national agency is responsible for auditing local expenditures. 
The judicial agencies can also supervise the local entities by means of 
judicial review which is inherent in the judicial power. It may for in- 
stance nullify city ordinances and restrain the enforcement of valid ones, 
if they are unreasonable and possibly resulted in irreparable damages.’ 


In the Philippines, the higher authorities are not endowed with the 
power to dissolve local councils, though the members thereof may be 
suspended or removed. In the case of removal, the President may either 
appoint a substitute or call for a special election in order to fill the 
vacancy. Higher authorities may suspend and remove an elected official 
on the grounds of disloyalty, oppression, misconduct and criminal offences 
involving moral turpitude. The official concerned has the right to notice 
and hearing before he is removed. If he is acquitted because of innocence, 
he is entitled to reinstatement and recovery of his salary which he should 
have received within the duration of suspension. 


Supervision by the higher authorities over the delegated matters is 
more strict than that over the autonomous matters. In the former case, 
the local government acts only as a unit of the national administration, 
and is therefore subject to the President’s control in the same manner as 
an executive department is controlled by the President. In the latter case, 
where matters are of purely local concern, the province, municipality and 
city act largely independent of the national administration, but they are 
under the general supervision of the President. 


India: The India local government is subject to the control of the state 
legislative, judicial and executive branches. The judicial and legislative 
controls are occassional, but the executive one is practically a daily oc- 
currence. It is the state executive who wields the power to constitute an 
area into a municipality, a municipal corporation, a district board or a 
panchayat. He fixes the territorial limits of the various local entities 





7 Country of the Philippines, op. cit. supra, p. 36. 
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and may modify them from time to time. 


The said control is exercised chiefly through the channel of deputy 
commissioners or collectors, who are the principal officers of the state 
stationed in local areas. In technical matters such as education, health’ 
public works and the like, they are under the control of the responsible 
agencies concerned. The state government keeps other residual matters, 
such as constitutional, financial and other matters, to itself for immediate 
attention. Few states have now a special local inspectorate. 


The said control over local entities is virtually a mixture of the English 
and the continental pattern. Like in Great Britain, the composition and 
powers of the local government are described in details by law. The court 
can declare null and void the local by-laws and the local acts ultra vires 
if they contravene the constitution and law. Administrative controls 
cover such powers as information, inspection, sanction and so forth. The 
Indian state governments have extensive powers of control over financial 
matters. The local government is not permitted to loan or borrow money 
without the consent of the state government. In some states the power 
of taxation can only be exercised by the state government. For instace, 
in Bombay, local bodies other than municipal corporations have no power 
of taxation, unless they succeed in obtaining the consent of the state gov- 
ernment. In Uttar Pradesh this power is flatly denied. 


Indonesia: The President of Indonesia is empowered to appoint or remove 
chiefs of the lst grade region, and the Minister of the Interior to appoint 
or remove those of the 2nd region. As a matter of procedure, the local 
council shall submit a list of candidates to the President who is to select 
one of them for appointment, but the President has naturally the right to 
appoint any other one as he wishes. This procedure of selection is also 
applied to the Minister of the Interior who has the ultimate right of free 
appointment. 


Vietnam: Though the local council has adopted a resolution, it is to 
be submitted to the higher authorities for approval before it can be en- 
forced. The executive department in Vietnam makes use of a variety of 
methods of supervision, such as approval, periodic reports and inspection. 
The administrative tribunal has the power to review administrative deci- 
sions, if it is called upon by the parties concerned. The high authorities 
have the inherent right to cancel any resolution which is improper or in- 
compatitle with law. A provincial governor can also remove members of 
the communal council. Local chiefs at all levels are appointed by the 
government. The reason for withholding popular election is dictated by 
the consideration of national security under the present circumstances, 
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8. Administrative District 


In China, administrative district consists of 35 provinces, 1 special 
administrative district, 12 municipalities directly subordinate to the Exe- 
cutive Yuan, 2 regions of Tibet and Mongolia, 2,045 counties, 55 cities 
subordinate to provinces, 34 bureaux, 8 administrations, 4 archipelagos and 
131*‘banners”’ in Mongolia. Insofar as local autonomy is concerned, Taiwan 
is the only province which is practising local self-government. Administrative 
districts in Taiwan have been adjusted in order to coordinate with the 
size of territory and population. The government agencies have set forth 
the standards to delimit administrative districts: The boundaries of cities, 
counties, villages and townships are delimited according to their economic, 
cuttural, topographic and historical conditions. The main purpose of delimi- 
tation is to avoid indented notches, and to help develop a balanced eco- 
nomy. Special emphasis is laid on the conditions of public construction, 
facilities of managing public enterprises, transportation, water conservancy, 
irrigation and so forth. 


The cities in China are classified into the following: 


(1) Special municipality subject to the direct supervision of the Exe- 
cutive Yuan and equal in status to the province; 


(2) City subject to the direct supervision of the province and equal 
in status to the county, and 


(3) City subject to the direct supervision of the county, and equal to 
the village or township in status. 


Philippines: In the Philippines, the provinces, like the cities and 
municipalities, are classified by law according to their average annual in- 
come for a specified number of years, usually five years for the province. 
Such classification sets the limit to the number of board members, salaries 
and per diems. Schedules of classification are readjusted every five con- 
secutive years by presidential proclamation on the basis of their receipts 
as certified by the national auditor-general. 


The Philippine Congress may create or sub-divide the provinces upon 
recommendation of the auditor-general and with the formal Presidential 
decree. When a new province is separated from an old one, the obliga- 
tions, funds, assets and other properties of the latter shall be divided equit- 
ably and proportionately between them. 


Japan: The cities, towns and villages in Japan have an appropriate 
area each and an adequate economic and cultural development. As of 
October 1, 1960, Japan has a total of 1 To, 1 Do, 2 Fu, 42 Ken, 555 cities, 
1925 towns and 1,050 villages. 
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The modern system of local autonomy in Japan owes its orgin to the 
Meiji Restoration, and it was later deeply rooted after the creation of the 
cities, towns and villages in 1888, and of the Fu and Ken the year fol- 
lowing. There were several adjustments later. Immediately after the 
Meiji Restoration, there were 300 Fu and Ken, which were reduced to a 
total of 46 Fu and Ken through amlgamation. In 1882, there were only 19 
cities, 12,194 towns and 59,284 villages. But in 1888, the number of cities 
was increased to 41 and that of towns and villages to 15,820. In 1853 the 
administrative districts underwent an extensive overhaul. The Japanese 
law prescribed a minimum population of 8000 people for each town and 
village. As a result, the total number of the towns and villages dropped 
by a one-third. 


For the purpose of amalgamation, the prefectural governor shall draw 
up a plan for discussion by the local chiefs concerned. When they agree 
on the disposition of properties and other measures, they draw up a new 
plan for the construction of new towns and villages. The new plan will 
be submitted to the respective councils for approval. After the plan is 
passed, it is then forwarded to the prefectural assembly for adoption. 
The plan shall further be submitted to the prime minister through the 
prefectural governor for final approval. 


In Japan, the cities are not divided into different grades, but in some 
of the cities where the population exceeds 500,000 persons, they may ad- 
mister such matters as child welfare, disabled persons’ welfare, preven- 
tion of epidemics, sanitation, amusement halls, hotels, public bath-houses, 
city planning and the like. 


The Japanese central government has recently studied the question of 
builiding ‘‘nucleus cities’’ in order to temper the excess of over-popula- 
tion in some cities and to speed up the process of city development. 


Vietnam: In Vietnam there are | prefecture, 3 cities, 38 provinces 
and 2,573 villages which are within the system of local autonomy. Ad- 
ministrative districts are delimited according to political, economic and 
social conditions. The cities are classified into three grades, namely, pre- 
fecture where the capital is situated; city, such as Hue, Dalang and Dalat, 
and principal town which is an urban center. 


9. Special Problems 


To prevent the abuse of power by the Chinese local government, one 
of the methods is to determine the validity of the local decrees and regula- 
tions by their consistency with those of the higher authorities. Accord- 
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ingly, a local decree or regulations which is incompatible with the central 
constitution, laws and decrees is ipso facto null and void. The so-called 
decree herein mentioned should be construed in a restrictive sense that it 
is issued according to a pre-existed law. 


The Chinese Government has adopted a unique city system by which 
a city may be subject to the jurisdiction of a county. Such a city is 
virtually a miniature of a municipality. The raison d’tre of a miniature 
city lies purely in the desire to adapt a city pattern to local needs. With 
the increase of population and activities in these cities, they may gradually 
develop into a larger city subject to the direct supervision of the pro- 
vince. Onthe other hand, a miniature city may stimulate the interest 
of the rural people to intensify their efforts at local construction and self- 
government, so that rural areas may be promoted later to cities. 


The Chinese local people are also encouraged to organize local self- 
governing bodies to promote their own welfare. Over two-thousand and 
four hundred years the Chinese people have cherished the ideal of “‘Great 
Commonwealth”’ as envisaged in the Book of Li, saying ‘‘People will look 
after their own parents and children, the wise and the capable will be 
elected to office, and the widow, widower, orphan and bachelor will be 


taken care of.’’ The flourishing of local enterprises will lead ultimately 
to local prosperity. 


Philippines: The problem of local autonomy has been tied up with 
that of national security and economic development. Local autonomy 
would not only bring ‘“‘government closer to the people’, but would also 
provide them with greater participation in governmental activities. 


Those who have proposed ways and means of granting more local 
autonomy predicted that resistance of national officials would be inevita- 
ble, if radical changes in the national-local relationships are brought about 
It is therefore suggested that gradual changes are more acceptable. Thus 
the application of the concept of ‘‘measured autonomy”’ is preferred. The 
passage of several autonomy laws recently in the Philippines merely ex- 
plains the reluctance of the national administration to relax in a substantial 
measure its control over the local entities.® ; 


Reform and improvement may be made along the following line: greater 
control power for local executives, such as the power to appoint and rfe- 
move, uniform laws and city charter embodying more rational criteria for 
classification and other standards, personnel improvement and effective con- 
trol by the citizens at large. 





8 Op. cit. supra, p. 41-51, 
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During the past few years the reluctance of the Philippine national 
officials to grant greater powers to local authorities has not been engen- 
dered so much by a fear of low efficiency as of the enhancement of pol- 
itical powers of local officials at the former’s expense. Thus national of- 
ficials are willing to relax their control, if they are sure that they can 
keep the local politicians and the people without impairing their own 
power.° 


Vietnam: In the underdeveloped areas in Vietnam, the local govern- 
ment suffers from the scarcity of technicians and financial resources to sup- 
port local activities. In recent years, Vietnam has found itself much im- 
proved by adopting the community development project. Under the project, 
the national administration offers both financial and technical assistance 
for local construction, while the people in rural areas provide free labor. 
The Vietnamese government has also sponsored the plan for satellite 
towns in order to relieve urban congestion. 


Japan: The system of local autonomy is conducive to economic de- 
velopment and national security. To ensure it a success, it is necessary to 
keep state control at a minimum. National programs should not be en- 
forced unilaterally at the expense of local independence. It appears that 
satellite towns are effective to prevent over-population in cities and their 
excessive expansion. 


India: The contemporary problems of local autonomy in India relate 
to the training of executive personnel and heads of local bodies; relations 
between the local bodies and their administrative staff; relations between 
specialists and generalists; better conditions of service and emoluments; re- 
cruitment of cadres; separation of executive and deliberation functions; 
increase in financial resources; liberal and specific grants-in-aid; relaxa- 
tion of state control, rationalization of work procedure and methods; 
people’s effective participation in local autonomy, elimination of party 
rivalries and development of voluntary agencies. 


One interesting charateristic of state and local politics throughout India 
to date has been the extent to which they are conducted on a personality 
basis. In local autonomy, the transfer of power to the people cannot be 
brought about over-night by merely enacting local government legislations. 
Today the village community in India is camouflaged by inequitable hold- 
ings, wealth and power. A semi-urbanized land gentry is holding the rein 
of pwer. Democratic decentralization will be an instrument for the per- 
petuation of its power, unless there is, in the meantime, a centrally directed 
measure which carries enlightenment and a better life to those to whom 





9 Op. cit, supra. 
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these have been denied for a long time indeed."® 


10. Autonomous Enterprises 


In order to promote the general welfare and local constructions in 
China, it is essential that the local government should work out effective 
measures to develop elementary education, economic construction and social 
relief. The Chinese Outlined Regulations of Local Self-Government has 
expressly provided that not less than 60% of the annual expenditures of 
a county or city government shall be used to defray the expenses of cul- 
ture and education, economic construction, public health, sanitation and 
social relief. 


In recent years the Chinese Government has taken more positive ac- 
tions to administer the programme of land to the tillers, as primarily envi- 
saged by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. As a corollary of the programme, the land 
rent is reduced to 37.5%. As a result, the incomes of the peasants have 
been greatly increased. They are leading a much better life than ever 
before, and general prosperity prevails in rural areas. The said Outlined 
Regulations has also provided for the rights entitled to the inhabitants, 
such as the rights to make use of public utilities, educational establish- 
ments, health stations everywhere, especially available to the disabled and 
old-aged persons above sixty, and public medical care for the poor and 
the pregnant women who are unable to bear medical expenses. 


Local self-governing bodies may, within the limit of law, run enterpri- 
ses of their own, such as fish culture, forestry, hemp seed and industry. 
Such enterprises help immeasurably to enrich the financial resources of 
local government. 


Philippines: There are government-owned enterprises in the Philippines 
which are autonomous enterprises in the sense that they are exempt from 
certain controls which ordinarily apply to other government agencies. These 
corporations are either under the Office of Economic Coordination (O E C) 
or are independent establishments. The national government owns all or 
a majority of the shares of stock in these corporations, but the latter are 
given a free hand over financial and personnel administrations. 


Some of these enterprises have already contributed a considerable 
amount of money in the interest of national and local programmes. As of 
December 31, 1959, 2.6-million pesos have been donated for the benefit of 
social security programme. The government insurance corporations gave 
away 110.1-million pesos to more than 81,000. policy-holders in the fiscal 
year of 1959-60. The Philippine Charity Sweepstakes Office, which is a 





10 Country Report on Local Self-Government in India, prepared by the Delegation of India, 1960, 
p. 21-22. 
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non-stock corporation created in 1935, has contributed the following amounts 
since its creation for various purposes: 167.4-million pesos for prizes, 82.7 
charity aid to institutions, 17.7-million pesos to provinces and cities and 
11.2-million pesos to offices. 


India: Autonomous state enterprises have made considerable headway 
in India during the last decade. They are created either as state corp- 
orations or government companies. The ‘‘company”’ type is considered as 
more suitable for industrial and manufacturing enterprises, and the ‘‘cor- 
poration”’ type for service enterprises. The non-departmental state enter- 
prises enjoy considerable operational and personnel autonomy. In _locat- 
ing new plants, the question of a balanced regional development is taken 
into consideration. It is noted that with the growth of these enterprises, a 
new problem of urbanization has come up. 


Local bodies in India have so far engaged in water works, electricity, 
gas production and transportation facilities. Of industrial enterprises, 
urban authorities have a larger room for development, though attention is 
now paid to public utilities. 

In principle, municipal revenues may draw heavily from such com- 
mercial enterprises as tramways, buses, electricity and the like. In fact, 
a few municipalities and particularly, municipal corporations have achie- 
to ved satisfactory progress in India." In view of the paucity of financial 
resources at their command, municipal enterprises can go a very long way 
strengthen the revenues of municipal governments. Municipal enterprises 
in India may legitimately cover the following: (1) water supply; (2) elec- 
tricity; (3) public markets; (4) transport services; (5) milk supply and 
dairies, and (6) Inns, canteens and caravanserais. 


Japan: The principal autonomous entorprises in Japan are water, elec- 
tricity, gas, port and harbors and hospitals. In order to promote speedy 
development of local enterprises, the national administration has approved 
enough floatation of local bonds to obtain the necessary funds to run the 
above-mentioned enterprises. The national administration has also subsi- 
dized specified enterprises operated by local self-governing bodies. Auto- 
nomous, enterprises may contribute significantly to the promotion of social 
welfare, as they cover a more extensive field than private enterprise. In 
a sense, they vye with the latter in realizing legitimate profits, but, through 
competition, the public and the private enterprises will have to promote 
the quality of their services in the interest of the people. 


Vietnam: The Vietnamese Government appears to encourage the growth 
of semi-business enterprises, but to discourage at present the increase of 





11 Op. cit. supra, p. 22-23. 
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autonomous agencies of a purely administrative nature. Many enterprises 
which have already existed prove of much value to improve the livelihood 
of the Vietnamese people, such as the Rural Credit Office, the Commercial 
Credit Office, the Railways and Public Transportation, the National Office 
for Electrification, the National Water Supply Office and the Orphanage 
Establishment. In Saigon, the prefecture has under its control two auto- 
nomous enterprises, namely, the Low Cost Housing Office and the Sav- 
ings Fund Office, with the mayor as chairmen of the boards of manage- 
ment. 


ll. Conclusion** 


Functionally, the formation of local government is generally provided 
by national laws which set forth a variety of factors as standards, namely, 
population, territory, financial resources, national exigencies and the like. 
The devices of local self-government may be epitomized in terms of cen- 
tralization vs. decentralization and of delegation of power by higher auth- 
orities. It is preferred that decentralization is a ‘“‘must’’, if local auto- 
nomy is to operate with some degree of success. While in some countries 
appointme nts are made by the chief executive, in other countries appoint- 
ments of civil servants are subject to the result of a competitive examina- 
tion with the approval of the civil service commission. 


It is noted that practically none of the countries in this region has 
adopted direct popular legislation in terms of initiative and referendum, 
with the exception of China which, though provdied for in her Constitu- 
tion, has not yet practised upon them. It appears that practically all 
countries in this region aspire for direct participation in local legislation 
and government. In Pakistan, for example, this aspect has been recogni- 
zed by the introduction of basic democracies. This is also true in Japan, 
Thailand, the Philippines and Vietnam. 


The delineation of powers between the central and the local govern- 
ments is, in most countries, laid down in their constitutions and other 
basic laws. In countries were such delineation of powers is not spelled 
out in specific terms, the central government may delegate its powers to 
the local government in specified fields. 


It is not disputed that democracy is strengthened through the system 





** The Rapporteur of this paper owes his indebtedness to his colleagues at the Conference Mr. Reikichi 
Kojima of Japan, Mr. Rahat 8. Chhatari of Pakistan and Mr. Amara Raksasataya of Thailand whose 
valuable opinions expressed in a late evening meeting on December 9, 1960 at the pool-side of the 
Hotel Philippinas made possible this coneluding part and it is indeed a lasting memory. The 
laborious work of taking notes and arranging the sheets by the stenographer of the Secretariat is 
also duly noted. 
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of local autonomy. It suffers however frequently from the low caliber of 
elected officials who work, in turn, havoc upon democracy. Under total- 
itatarian regimes, it can also attain a high degree of efficiency. However, 
such efficiency is attainable only at the expense of the mechanization of 
human caliber. Democracy is not incompatible with efficiency, if a sound 
election and personnel system can be devised. With the increase of ser- 
vices to be rendered by the local government everywhere, it is especially 
important to apply modern techniques to run a local machinery for the 
promotion of social welfare. Though In Thailand the avowed purpose of 
local autonomy consists chiefly in fostering political education, it has 
however indirect bearing upon the social and economic development. 


Organizationally, the current patterns in this area can be described in 
terms of commission plan, single executive plan and mixed plan. Insofar 
administrative efficiency is concerned, the single executive pattern is un- 
doubtedly the most feasible one. 


It is deplorable that as general apathy to vote is widespread in this 
area, an inexperienced and incompetent person is frequently elected. It is 
suggested that he ought to be assisted by a professional administrator in 
the capacity of city manager, chief administrator officer (CAO) or top 


staff assistant. The inherent difficulty lies in distinguishing their responsi- 
bilities and duties. ; 


Supervisory posts at the local level are filled by appointment. In 
general, the candidates for these posts have to pass civil service examina- 
tions before they are made eligible. In some countries, a department 
head is also elected. In order to maximize their contributions to economic 
and social development, the process of appointment has to integrate and 
coordinate with the other aspects of personnel administration. 


The participants generally: prefer that parliamentary immunity should 
also be extended to members of the local council. The Eastern countries 
are advised to develop very positive programmes to stimulate the interests 
of the competent persons to run local posts and the voters to elect the 
best possible men. 


A sound personnel system is the foundation upon which a modern 
local government is built. Plans for adequate position classification, com- 
pensation, salary, old-aged and disabled pensions, medical insurance and 
the like are all instrumental in developing local autonomy. Where a 
minimum wage prevails, such as in the Philippines, the local government 
finds it difficult to comply with because of its limited budget at disposal. 
The question is also raised as to the feasibility of enforcing position clas- 
sification at the local level. It is suggested that the central and the local 
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governments may be governed by different sets of classification plan, de- 
pending upon the national conditions. But the soundness of the principle 
of “‘equal work for equal pay’’ should not be suspected, irrespective of 
to which level this principle may apply. 


It is also generally agreed that the national administration keeps 
supervision over the local government by means of report, auditing, finan- 
cial control, dissolution of the local council and removal of local officials 
according to law. It is desirable to exercise a minimum supervision by 
the national government over the local government. 


Financially, the principal local revenues are drawn from local taxes, 
profits realized through local enterprises, national allotments and other 
financial aids. It is proposed that taxes other than income and commod- 
ity taxes be levied by the local government, such as taxes on land, pro- 
perty, household, slaughter, license and the like. But it is more profitable 
for the national government to collect corporation tax for profit-making 
corporations. Surtax which is transferred to the local government may 
be collected by the national or the local government. It is preferred to 
have a single tax agency at each tax area, as is adopted by some countries 
in Asia. In sum, the guiding light in this respect is to enable the local 
government self-sufficient financially before it can run independently as a 
self-governing entity. 


Asia is undergoing profound changes in its outlook. Local self-gov- 
ernment is only one of them. Despite personal preferences and success or 
failure of local autonomy in this area, a government must be pliable to 
idiosyncrasies and angularities with reference to individual circumstances. 
To borrow the word of Herman Finer to conclude: ‘‘It is a tendency 
towards local government, whether by a large or small authority, whether 
by the family or an individual person. The modern state, with multitudi- 
nous activities and a pervasive concern in each particular branch, espe- 
cially threatens us with the danger of centralized government. The react- 
ing impulse is to local freedom.” 





Chinese Cultural Objects 


in the Royal Ontario Museum 


By Sung, Shee ( %%) 


The Royal Ontario Museum located at Toronto, Canada, was first 
founded in 1914, and opened to the public in 1933. Being the greatest 
museum in Canada, its rich collection of Chinese cultural objects, which 
total more than 16,000 pieces, may rival those preserved by such leading 
museums in North America as the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New 
York City, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, the Art Institute of Chicago and the Freer Gallery of Art of 
Washington, D.C.. In August 1956, when the writer toured Toronto, 
making goodwill calls on the Chinese ‘scholars and students in Canada on 
behalf of the Chinese Government, in his capacity as the Secretary of Chi- 
nese Advisory Committee on Cultural Relations in America, he paid a visit 
to that Museum, the fame of which had long been known to him since many 
years ago. 


Ming Tomb and Wall-Paintings 


Stepping into the Museum, the writer first came across an extraord- 
inarily big exhibition room to the left of the ground floor. In that 
@spacious room was exhibited an impressive pathway of the graveyard built 
for General Tsu Ta-shou (jiflX i=) in the late Ming Dynasty (the early 
Seventeenth Century), which had been transplanted there from the suburbs 
of Peiping. The pathway and its decorations were preserved in their ori- 
ginal manner. On both sides at the head of the pathway stood two 
stone statues of a civil official and a military officer, and before them 
knelt a couple of stone-carved camels. Some. distance onward, at the 
center of the pathway, was erected a stone altar. Behind the altar was 
the inside graveyard gate, and midway between the altar and the inside 
graveyard gate stood a pair of stone-carved lions. According to a descrip- 
tive card made by the Museum, the graveyard pathway originally had 
two gates, the outside gate and the inside gate, and besides the above-men- 
tioned stone carvings, there had been along the pathway two more stone 
statues of a civil official and a military officer, one more pair of stone- 
carved lions of a bigger size than that of the aforesaid ones, a pair of 
stone-carved horses and a couple of other animals made of stone, which 
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had not been moved to the Museum. Certain great museums in the West, 
such as the Philadelphia Museum of Art and the Royal Ontario Museum, 
have adopted the unique exhibition method of transplanting a whole 
building of historic interest from its original site; such a device, it seems 
to the writer, is an excellent practice worthy of our imitation. 


Walking to the rear of the ground floor, the writer found a room 
exhibiting Chinese frescoes; the room was twice as big in size as the 
ordinary exhibition rooms. Each fresco extended over a whole wall, and 
the visitors had to crane their necks to get a full view of the panoramic 
piece. Two of the frescoes had been removed from a Taoist temple in 
the southern part of Shansi province; both works were produced in the 
thirteenth Century. Another fresco had been moved from the Hsing Hua 
Buddhist Temple (#33) located near Chi-shan (#$jlj) in southern Shansi 
province, and it was a work completed in the 2nd year of Ta Té (*%7@) 
of Emperor Ch’éng Tsung (t52) of the Yitian Dynasty (1298 A. D.). 
Judging by the length and breadth of these works, the temples where 
they had originally been kept must be very huge in space. On the sur- 
face of these frescoes, the writer saw certain marked traces, indicating 
that they had been taken down from the walls of the temples piece by 
piece and then pasted together on the walls of the Museum. 


At the center of the room was placed a wooden figure of Kuan Yu 
(6474), a military leader of thé Kingdom of Tsu (4%) during the Period 
of the Three Kingdoms, engraved during the YGan Dynasty, and moved 
there from Ta-ning Fu (XK Si/f, nowadays named Ta-ning Hsien) of Shansi 
province. By the side of the statue was displayed a bronze bell; the 
words inscribed on which indicated that it was dedicated by a pious Bud- 
dhist by the surname of Wei (#@) to Hung Shan Temple (#kjlj+) in the 
14th year of Ch’éng Té (iF #%) of Emperor Wu Tsung (it5¢) of the Ming 
Dynasty (1519 A. D.). Also exhibited there were two pieces of stone 
carvings. One was a statue of Buddha engraved in the 4th year of Cheng 
Kuang (iF3¢) of Emperor Hsiao Ming (2#13]) of the Northern Wei Dynasty 
(523 A.D.), and the other a side of a coffin platform produced in early Sixth 
Century; the carvings on both works were extremely refined and elegant. 
Aside from these, there were placed in a showcase many pieces of por- 
celain of the Sung Dynasty, all of which were rich in colour and superb 
in quality. 


In the basement of the Museum, the writer saw an exhibition of the 
artifacts for daily use produced by the inhabitants of Taiwan, such as 
fishing nets, sackclothes, hunting bags, fishing tools, etc. However, their 
display side by side with the specimens of the aborigines of the West 
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Indian Archipelago in the same room seems to be rather inappropriate. 


Chinese Art and Culture 


Going upstairs, the writer found a total of sixteen exhibition rooms 
of the second floor, which occupied half of the space of that floor, were 
set apart for treasuring Chinese cultural objects of various dynasties, ar- 
ranged in chronological order, dating from the Yin-Shang Period down to 
the Ch’ing Dynasty. 

In the first room on that floor were exhibited the cultural objects 
belonging to the Yin-Shang Period and the Chou Dynasty. First attract- 
ing the writer’s attention were thirteen broken pieces of oracle bones, 
that had been unearthed from Anyang (#[%}). Besides these rare vestiges 
of ancient Chinese culture, there were two rectangular-shaped showcases, 
in which were placed bronze vessels and jade ornaments of ancient times. 
In one of these showcases were placed bronze vessels and jade carvings 
unearthed from an ancient grave at Anyang. The bronze vessels included 
war weapons, wine utensils, soup ladles and various ornaments for chariots 
and war horses; most of these artifacts were decorated with carvings ‘of 
the bodies of animals, engraved with powerful strokes of knife, and several 
pieces of such works were embellished with blue diamonds and indicated 
a high degree of craftsmanship. Judging from the style of designs on 
such works, it might be ascertained that the person buried in that grave 
must be during his lifetime a high government official in the locality of 
Anyang. In another showcase were put the bronze vessels of the Shang 
Dynasty, which were decorated with carved concave lines and certain uni- 
dentified dark coloured ornaments, used for offering libation to the dead 
ones. Also presented in that showcase were ten bottles, two of which 
bearing inscriptions, indicating that they were produced during the reign 
of Emperor Cheng (JX) of the Chou Dynasty. In several other show- 
cases set up along the walls, the writer saw antique artifacts made of 
ivory and other animal bones, such as hairpins, arrowheads, fishing hocks, 
etc. Also displayed therein were a variety of bronze weapons, including 
battle-axes, daggers and a helmet of 1100 B. C. Other articles shown in 
this section of the room were miscellaneous stone tools and jade carvings. 


In the second room were stored the bricks and tiles of the Chin 
Dynasty from the western part of Honan province, and other cultural ob- 
jects unearthed from the imperial sepulchres of the Chou Dynasty; all 
these antiquities stood for the Chinese culture of the Period of Spring 
and Autumn. Among the bronze vessels kept in this room were bottles, 
pots, dishes, a string of bells, lamps, mirrors with bronze frames, buttons 
for the belts, rings on bronze coffins, accessories for chariots, ornaments 
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for war horses and other articles. The machinery pieces made of bronze 
included chains and other similar objects, which were all elegantly manu- 
factured. Some bronze articles were decorated with gold, silver, glass or 
sapphire. As for the jade works, they were particularly exquisite in their 
workmanship. Another item of exhibition worthy of the visitors’ notice 
was a glass ball with many small holes on it, which seemed to have been 
produced in Syria, Egypt or countries along the Meditarranean coast; it 
might illustrate at how early a time China had developed commercial re- 
lations with the countries in the West. 


The exhibition in the third room featured Chinese cultural objects of 
the Chin and Han Dynasties. The majority of them belonged to the Han 
Dynasty. There was a lamp produced in the Ist year of Ho P’ing (ja) 
of Emperor Cheng (jk?) of the Han Dynasty (28 B. C.); another lamp 
was matched by 10 bowls for holding oil, and it stood as tall as a tree. 
There were a stone sun-dial of the Third Century and not a small num- 
ber of weapons and models of animals made of iron. By the time of the 
Han Dynasty, it had become a popular custom to use pottery utensils, 
horses, animals and human figures as burial ornaments. There was in 
the room a model house made of pottery, unearthed from a grave of the 
Han Dynasty near Anyang. The earthenware of those days were covered 
with blue or brown glazes. The art of putting glaze on the surface of 
earthenware did not start in China until the Han Dynasty. Also to be 
mentioned here is a stone-made belt inscribed with paintings, which was 
obtained from the tomb of Tso Yian-yi (473) of the Han Dynasty, 
located near River Chiu (jfkjiJ) in the western part of Shansi province. 
One of the gravestones for that tomb bore the following inscription: ‘‘The 
permanent hut for Mr. Tso Yiian-yi of Yang Kuang Li of Si Ho Prefec- 
ture (Paya {336 2), built in the Ist year of Ho P’ing (#4) of Emperor 
Huan (fiij7), the Han Dynasty.” 


In the fourth room were exhibited cultural objects of the Period of 
the Six Dynasties and the Sui Dynasty. Outstanding among them was an 
inside grave gate of a Han-styled tomb unearthed from Loyang (#%%). 
On the surface of the gate, as the writer noted with keen interest, were 
carvings of human figures. Inheriting the custom of the Han Dynasty, 
the people of the Six Dynasties adopted the practice of burying pottery 
human statues and animal models with the dead; such pottery works were 
not glazed and looked grey in colour, but oftentimes they were covered 
with a semi-fluidic clay. The utensils belonging to this period, such as 
pots and dishes, resembled those of the Han Dynasty in shapes, but, as 
never before, they were coloured. Besides, there were Buddha statues 
made of marble. As for the carvings of lions, dogs and other animals, 
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they were often made of white marble. These were the traits of the 
sculptural works of the Six Dynasties and the ensuing Sur and T’ang 
Dynasties. 


The fifth, sixth and seventh rooms were found to be exhibiting Chi- 
nese cultural works mostly of the T’ang Dynasty, and a small number of 
them of the Sui Dynasty and the Period of the Five Dynasties. The col- 
lection of pottery works of the T’ang Dynasty in this Museum might be 
the richest one among those treasured by the world’s great museums. In 
this category of works were vessels, animal models and human figures, 
most of which were used decorating the inside of coffins. Some of them 
were painted in single colour (yellow colour), while others in multi-colour 
(the colours of green and the amber, etc.). Those of animals included 
horses, camels, etc., whereas those of human figures comprised horse-boys, 
servants, civil officials, military officers, knights and noble ladies (includ- 
ing parti-coloured female figures and triple-coloured maids of imperial 
palace). All these pottery works were extremely vivid. For instance, a 
pottery horse 15 inches high in running motion looked like a real gallop- 
ing horse. In the center of the fifth room stood a pottery Lohan glazed 
in parti-colour, which had been obtained from the Hopei province. A 
single-coloured statue of the God of Earth (shit), which had the face of 
a man and the body of an animal, and a parti-colour glazed statue of a 
strange-looking god, with the face of a lion, the horns of an antelope and 
the hoofs of a horse, were both door-keeping gods for the sepulchres. Some 
of the statues of human figures, such as those of the horse-boys, with very 
high nose and deeply concave eyes must be foreigners. A small number 
of pottery bottles and pots with enormous openings were produced pre- 
sumably under the influence of the Persian style. The silver works ex- 
hibited in the room included wine pots, wine cups, necklace, bracelets, 
head-dresse and various other kinds of ornaments; the silver bottles were 
further adorned with elegant carvings of flowers. The bronze utensils 
were few in number, but the collection of bronze bells were plenty. Aside 
from the above-mentioned articles, there were several stone-carved Buddha 
statues. 


In the eighth and ninth rooms were shown the cultural objects of the 
Sung and Yuan Dynasties, which included quite a number of wood-cut 
and stone-carved Buddha statues. On one of the wood-cut Buddha statues, 
the lower half of which was painted red, there were inscribed the follow- 
ing words: “In the Sixth year of Ming Ch’ang (8) of Emperor Chang 
Tsung (#£5%), the Kin Dynasty (1195 A.D.), this Buddha statue was carved 
by Mr. Chia Yen (¥{#{) of the Hsien of Hung Tung, Ping Yang Fu (4 
i ABE), upon the request of pious Buddhist of the Cheng Township, 
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Nan Pu District (fj+t#).”? There were many paintings, one of which, 
entitled Cloudy Mountain and Smoky Trees (32\\j) %i##/H), was painted by a 
famed artist named Mi Fei (ifs) of the Northern Sung Dynasty, with 
the following autograph: ‘‘Painted by Mi Fei of Hsiang Yang Prefecture 
in his study, named Pao Tsin Chai (#¢7$#$), in the third year of Yiian 


Yu (3tii) of Emperor Ché Tsung (#79), the Northern Sung Dynasty 
(1088 A.D.).” 


In the ninth room were seen the models of two official residences of 
the late Yuan Dynasty; one of them was bigger in size and had three 
courtyards, and its indoor furniture pieces and dwellers were all clearly 
visible. It was unearthed from a grave in the Yen Ling Hsien (4) in the 
central part of Honan province. In addition to the above, there were 
several pieces of earthenware glazed in dark brown colour, produced by a 
kiln of Chi Chow G&#)) during the Yiian Dynasty. 


The cultural objects of the Sung Dynasty exhibited in the Museum 
were mainly porcelain works. The production of porcelain in China was 
derived from the improvement of that of pottery in due course of time. 
During the Sung Dynasty, there were plenty of famous porcelain kilns, 
the products of which marked such an excellence as unprecedented in 
previous times. Besides the official kilns founded in Pien Ching (/'3<) 
and Lin An (f%#), there were many famous civic-run kilns, such as the 
kiln of Ting (Ting Hsien #@#%) of Hopei province, the kiln of Ju (Lin- 
Ju S%&*) of Honan province, the kiln of Ko (Lung Chuan fff{}%) of Che- 
kiang province, the kiln of Chiin (YU Hsien f§}%) of Honan province, and 
the kilns of Chi-Chow (Chi-an 7#7#) and Ching Teh (87) of Kiangsi 
province. The porcelain works produced by these kilns were mostly single- 
coloured. For instance, the products of the official kilns were of such 
varying colours as sky-blue (K7f), moon-lit white (4 FA), kingfisher- 
green (77) and flesh-green (#77). Those of the kiln of Lin Ju prefec- 
ture were sky-blue, egg-green (S§7f) and flesh-green. Those of the kiln 
of Lung Chuan prefecture were grey-green (Jk), light green (#7) and 
light yellow (K#%{). Most of the porcelain products of the Sung Dynasty 
exhibited these were dishes, pots and bottles. There was another showcase 
exclusively presenting porcelain pillows. The porcelain works of the Yuan 
Dynasty closely resembled those of the Sung Dynasty, with the only dif- 
ference in the use of glazes. 


The articles of exhibition in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth rooms 
were cultural objects of the Ming Dynasty. In the Ming Dynasty, the 
ancient custom of burying pottery works with the dead, which greatly 
prevailed in the Period of the Six Dynasties and the T’ang Dynasty, was 
again revived, though being practised in a less popular way than those 
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early days. The articles in the tenth and eleventh rooms were mostly 
pottery human figures, animals, model houses and furniture pieces for 
burial purposes. Some of them were glazed, but in a different way from 
those of the T’ang Dynasty both in shape and colour. So far as their 
colours are concerned, they were often green, yellow, blue, amber, etc. 
against the background of the colour of light grey or yellow. In shape, 
they were birds, dragons, horses, lions, little angels and human figures, 
all of which were elegantly produced. One of such pieces, illustrating the 
God of Wind riding on the back of a dragon travelling in the clouds, was 
not only graceful in shapes, but also colourfully glazed. At the center 
of the eleventh room was placed a bronze-bodied Lohan from a Lama Tem- 
ple in Peiping. Adjacent to the Lohan was a gold-bodied Buddha statue, 
from a big Buddhist temple in Yuling Hsien (tk) of Shensi province. 
Besides, there were a coloured porcelain Buddha statue and statues of people 
riding various animals. Also displayed there were some famous paintings by 
T’ang Yin (jf) and Cheng Sung (#{#s). In the twelfth room, the writer 
saw porcelain works of the following colours: the mixed colours of blue 
and white, pure white, Persian-green, grey green, variegated colours, etc. 
During the reign of Emperor Hsiian Tsung (742 1426-1436 A. D.) of the 
Ming Dynasty, the porcelain works produced by the official kilns were 
possessed of a unique style of production; among those preserved in the 
room were dishes, pots and bottles with such varying colours or designs 
as jewel-red, green flowers against the background of vetreous-red (777EM 
¥E¢r), and branches intertwined with green flowers (j7#7E###X). Aside from 
the above-mentioned articles, there were a silk carpet from the Summer 
Palace in Jehol, a statue of the thousand-handed Goddess of Mercy (+--+) 
of the late Ming Dynasty, and a tablet with inscriptions. On the frontal part 
of the tablet was inscribed an article describing the rebuilding of a Moslem 
temple in the 2nd year of Hung Chi (§,7# 1489 A.D.) of Emperor Hsiao 
Tsung (#5) of the Ming Dynasty. the article being composed by a scholar 
named King Chung (424) of Kaifeng Fu; at the rear of the tablet was 
inscribed a narrative about the building of another temple in the 7th year 
of Cheng Teh (jF##, 1512 A.D.) of Emperor Wu Tsung (#t32) of the Ming 
Dynasty, written by Tso T’ang (#)f), a magistrate of Szechuan province. 
The tablet was presented by Bishop William C. White, with the follow- 
ing brief inscription on its left corner: ‘‘Presented to the Royal Ontario 
Museum by Bishop William C. White of the Honan parish of Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Huei ('}!:3@2444@), in October 1926, these words being carved 
by Liu Shao-shan (#pykil).”’ 

The cultural objects of the Ch’ing Dynasty were separately exhibited 
in the thirteen, fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth rooms. The pieces 
shown in the thirteenth room were mostly porcelain works. During the 
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reigns of Emperors K’ang Hsi, Yung Cheng and Chien Lung, the pro- 
ducts of the royal kilns were so excellently produced that they far sur- 
passed those of any previous period in Chinese history. The porcelain 
works made during the reign of Emperor K’ang Hsi were particularly 
noted for their fascinating colour of fresh red, and those works of the 
colours of sky-blue, kingfisher-green, bluish-green (#%7f), light yellow, 
pine-red (#840), blown-red (ML), blown-purple (*2R), blown-blue (MF) 
and blown-green (Mk) were especially beautiful. Several works painted 
with green flowers against the parti-coloured beckground, succeeding to 
the exquisite tradition of porcelain production of the reign of Hsiian Té 
of the Ming Dynasty, could rival and even surpass those of that splendid 
period in the history of Chinese porcelain. The production of colored 
enamel ware was started in the early Ch’ing Dynasty. The products of 
the official kilns of the reigns of Emperors Yung Cheng and Chien Lung 
had further glorified the traditional merits of porcelain production of 
past dynasties, particularly in the field of parti-coloured painting on por- 
celain works. It may be said without exaggeration that the art of mak- 
ing porcelain had by that time reached its zenith. The works of Ching 
Teh kiln at that time indicated a higher degree of subtlety than those of 
the Ming Dynasty, and they showed a marked difference from their ante- 
cedents both in style and in shape. Most of them were variegated, and 
some of them had the mixed colour of blue and white. Among those 
works which seemed most interesting to the writer were a big vase with 
parti-coloured paintings of phoenixes and camellias, and an exquisite 
porcelain door-screen that gave one the impression of permanent beauty. 
Besides the porcelain works, there were several pieces of engraved red 
lacquer ware (such as snuf-boxes), cups carved of ivory and rhinoceros 
horn, little toys carved of agate and other hard stones, Chinese musical 
instruments, ornaments for alters and a Chinese-styles refrigerator for the 
imperial palace. Also presented in the room were several paintings of 
the Ch’ing Dynasty. 

In the fourteenth room were exhibited furniture pieces originally kept 
in the Imperial Palace of the Ch’ing Dynasty, and elegantly produced 
silk imperial robes, long skirts and helmets, including those worn by em- 
perors, queens, princesses, civil officials and military officers. According 
to the interpretation of the museum-keeper, since the Museum had col- 
lected a large stock of such costumes, they were being constantly changed 
in exhibition. Among the imperial furniture pieces, the famous ones were 
the desks and chairs used by Emperor Chien Lung and Empress Dowager 
Tz’u Shi (38%%Ja); they had been removed to the Museum from the 
Summer Palace in Jehol. Besides the above articles, there were a number 
of paintings, the notable ones of which were two pictures drawn by Em- 
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peror Kuang Hsu. One of them was entitled ‘‘A Thousand of Flowers 
Blossoming in the Heavenly Palace, Filling the Air with All-pervading 
Fragarnce”’ (FEBAUI AKA). The piece was stamped with a chop with 
the following words: “‘A priceless art work treasured by Her Majesty 
Empress Dowager Tz’u Shi” (if @20nZfE); on its top was a Chinese 
fan carrying the autograph of Lo Yun-hsiang (BE#§E), a famed courtier 
and calligrapher of the Ch’ing Dynasty. Another painting entitled ‘‘Iris 
and Pinetree” (#51), was also stamped with the same chop mentioned 
above, and at its left corner down below was written a poem about the 
picture by Lo Pao-chung (P##€j#). There were two other paintings drawn 
by Emperor Kuang Hsu, portraying camellias and plums respectively. 
The latter piece, according to an autograph on it, was painted by the 
Emperor on January 15, the 22nd year of his reign (1896 A.D.), and 
presented to a high-ranking courtier named Yi Kuang (3). At its right 
corner down below was written a poem by Wu Shu-mei ( 2#pHe), a 
scholar-statesman of the late Ch’ing Dynasty. 

In the fifteenth room, the writer saw the portraits, hats, robes and 
shoes of the officials of the Ch’ing Dynasty. The portrait of Yi Lan-tai 
(f#i#) carried the following interesting caption: ‘‘On January | of the 
5ist year of the reign of Emperor Chien Lung (1790), His Majesty the 
Emperor bestowed me the favour of taking this portrait of my family. 
In the portrait are me, Yi Lan-tai, my wife Nalas (#$£E) and my con- 
cubine Lucas (jf£J¢). At the time this portrait was taken, I was serv- 
ing as the Honourable Scholar of the Cabinet (pyjJ4ta-) and concurrently 
the Vice-Minister of Rites (gif #hS).’’ Besides the portraits, there were 
a galaxy of hats worn by the courtiers, with different decorations in- 
dicating different ranks of officialdom. Other articles presented in the 
room were crystal carvings, porcelain works painted with the mixed 
colours of blue and white made in the reign of Emperor K’ang Hsi, and 
several furniture pieces from the Imperial Palace of the Ch’ing Dynasty. 

In the sixteenth room were shown a small number of paintings and 
some single-coloured porcelain works, painted in such colours as flesh-blue 
(HH), coral-red (4HHKL) and apple-green (HH). AmoOng other articles 
of exhibition, the most noteworthy piece was the original of Emperor Jen 
Tsung (425¢)’s mandate announcing his enthronement in 1796, the words 
written on which were written alternatively with the inks of black and 
blue against the background of red silk. 


H. H. Mu’s Chinese Library 


In a room joining the above-mentioned fourteenth room to the extreme 
right of the 2nd floor of the Museum was a Chinese library, in which 
were preserved a total of 2,551 Chinese books with a very extensive cover- 
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age of Chinese classics, histories, writings of the philosophers of the Pre- 
Chin Period and literary works of all dynasties, totalling some 5,000 vol- 
umes. Most of these books were literary works, topographical reference 
books and miscellaneous series, including such rare works for historical 
research as “‘Sung Hwei Yao”? (44732), ‘““Che Fu Yiian Kwei’’ (JAF IC&), 
etc. As all these books were presented to the Museum by a Chinese 
scholar numed Mu Hsueh-hsiin (3£4¢8)), the library was entitled ‘“‘H. H. 
Mu’s Chinese Library’. The library was found in 1933. On its walls 
were hung seven decorations and two votive tablets conferred on Bishop 
William C. White by the Government of the Republic of China, in reward 
for his excellent charitable services in China, as well as his personal ef- 
forts to promote Sino-West cultural relations. The decorations included 
a Third Class Decoration of Excellent Crop (=*3¢3:%%) conferred on 
him by Yiian Shih-kai (3é}¢9L) on May 20, 1915, a Second Class Decora- 
tion of Excellent Crop (—“¢3%3:%%) conferred by Hsu Shih-chang (##1t&) 
on April 28, 1919, a Fourth Class Decoration of Mottled Tiger (PU%2c% 
¥%) conferred by Minister of the Army Chin Yun-peng (®f22§§) by order 
of the President of the Republic on October 26, 1920, a Second Class 
Decoration of Excellent Crop with Grand Ribbons (—A#Q3#5KF£) con- 
ferred by Hsu Shih-chang on February 27, 1921, and a Second Class De- 
coration of Excellent Crop with Rays of Jewelry (—S?{3¢3{7#) con- 
ferred by Li Yuan-hung (423¢7#) on February 23, 1922. The citations of 
these decorations all conveyed the goodwill of the Government of the Re- 
public. Besides the above, there were two other decorations. One a decora- 
tion for excellent diplomatic service conferred by Foreign Minister Wel- 
lington V.K. Koo (ij#£#j) on January 10, 1924, and the other a decora- 
tion for meritorious flood relief service conferred by Minister of the Interior 
Kung Hsin-chan (#8,~)j#t) in September 1925. The latter was conferred on 
the Bishop in reward for his enthusiastic flood relief service in Honan pro- 
vince. Of the two votive tablets mentioned in the above, one was conferred 
by Governor of Honan province Chao T’i (##{§) on the 10th anniversary 
of the Bishop’s assumption of his missionary office in that province in 
November 1919, with the inscription of these words: ‘“The Virtue to Share 
the Joys and Sorrows of People’ (3S A [fJ), and the other conferred by 
the President of the Repulic in June 1923, with the laudative inscription 
‘Earnest Care of Public Welfare and Keen Interest in Charitable Service’ (4 
4: %§2%). Bishop White arrived in Honan as a missionary in the late Ch’ing 
Dynasty, and he had remained there until as late as 1926. During the long 
years of his stay in China, he had been highly successful in keeping very 
cordial relations with the Chinese government leaders and dignitaries. The 
writer believes that the Bishop must have had greatly helped the Royal 
Ontario Museum in its acquiring so rich a collection of Chinese antiquities. 
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Diplomatic History of China 
Ch BH B SB) 
By Huang Tseng-ming (3 iE9%) 


Taipei: Chen Chung Book Company, Nov., 1959. 


There are altogether twelve chapters in this book dealing with the diplo- 
matic history of China during the four-century period beginning from the 
sixteenth century when the sea route between China and the West via 
Indian Ocean was discovered and ending with the abdication of the last 
Emperor of the Ch’ing Dynasty. In the first chapter of the book under 
review entitlted The Starting of Sea Communication between China and the 
West, the author writes. 


Since the discovery of the Indian Ocean sea route in the sixteenth 
century, the international relation between China and the West may 
be divided into two separate but not unrelated periods: Prior to 
that time, all communication between China and the western world had 
to be carried on overland and required years of travelling, for a single 
trip thus depriving the peoples in these regions of constantly contact- 
ing each other and perventing them from establishing intimate relations. 
A new era was opened when the sea route through the Indian Oc- 
ean was discovered. This route has not only shortened the dis- 
tance between China and the West, but also created issues in both 
the political and commercial fields. The opening of this sea route was 
made by the Portuguese who happened to be the first people to es- 
tablish relations with China. The Portuguese were followed consecu- 
tively by the Spanish, the Dutch, and the British. The right to this 
sea route was first held by the Portuguese and the Spanish in the 
sixteenth century and then passed over to the Dutch in the seven- 
teenth century and eventually to the British in the eighteenth century. 
The foregoing represents a brief history of the rise and downfall of 
the four sea powers of this period and may serve as a basis for the 
study of foreign relations between China and the West. 


Under the strict protocol regulations of the Ch’ing Dynasty, trade 
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between China and the West could only be conducted by means of boats 
carrying tributes for presentation to the court. No other means were 
available then. Such regulations had proved to be a great handicap to the 
then diplomatic corps. The basic principles under lying the regulations 
were: (1) Discriminatory measures taken against foreign nations as well 
as against their representatives; (2) The overemphasizing of, and sticking 
to, the old traditional customs; (3) The despising attitude among court 
ranking officials toward trade. Most, if not all, of the troubles later 
created were mainly due to the existence of such regulations. 


The chapter dealing with foreign trade in Kwantung prior to the con- 
clusion of trade treaties presents the following two features during this 
preliminary stage: firstly, the Manchu Administration assumed an attitude 
of indifference toward trade which was then treated as affairs of a purely 
personal nature and it needed no government intervention whatsoever. 
Therefore, there was no diplomatic relation between China and the West 
although trade was carried on in Kwangtung. Secondly, it was the mono- 
polistic nature of trade that prevailed during this period with the British 
as the principal traders whose interests were taken care of by the West 
India Company. 


Chapters three through five of the book under review deal respective- 
ly with The Opium War, Appeasement vs. Strong Policy and The Struggle for 
Treaty Revision. In these three chapters, the author narrated the aggression 
of China by the Powers and, consequently, the signing of unegual treaties 
between the Manchu Administration and the Western Powers. 


A detailed description of Sino-Russian relations was given in 
Chapter six. There are two treaties of great importance signed between 
China and Russia prior to the nineteenth century. The first is the Treaty 
of Nerchinsk (Je, 4i28(#)) of 1689 and the other is the Treaty of Kiachta 
(Fela e#) of 1727. The signing of the of Treaty of Aihun (SBai(K#) 
of 1851 afforded the Russians privileges to trade and reside in Sinkiang. 
Drastic changes have occurred since the conclusion of this last treaty. In 
the meantime, the Russians were swiftly advancing along the Amur River. 
Russian influence has since then extended to the sub-continent of the 
North-Eastern provinces of China. 


The steps taken by the Russians in Manchuria prior to the signing 
of the first then followed by occupation of land. The last step was to 
negotiate under terms most unfavorable to China. Being blind to the 
world situation at that time, the Manchu Administration paid no atten- 
tion to the infringement on China’s sovereignty. This really is the most 
shameful record in the diplomatic history of China. Since the signing of 
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the Treaty of Aihun, large territory totaling 2.5 million square miles, 
south of Outer-Shengan was ceded to Russia. 


Chapters seven and eight are devoted to the description of Sino-Ja- 
panese diplomatic relations entitled respectively Chine, Japan and Korea and 
The Sino-Japanese War of 1894. The year 1894 was the fateful year of China 
when Taiwan was lost to Japan and China withdrew completely from Korea. 


The defeat by Japan in 1894 has made the position of China among 
nations of the world from bad to worse. Arrangements were clandestinely 
made by the Powers with a view to partitioning China among them with 
the resulting occupation of Kiaochow by Germany, Dairen and Port Arthur 
by Russia, Weiheiwei by England, Canton Bay by France. The United 
States was then very much concerned about this tendency and, to protect 
her interests in this part of the world, has declared the “‘Open-Door 
Policy”’. 


In connection with this policy, the author has given very striking 
comment which is incorporated in the chapter on Struggle for Concessions 
and the Open-Door Policy and is quoted below. 


The partition of China and the maintenance of China’s Sover- 
eignty began and ended with the agreement reached among the Powers 
that had interests in China. Neither treaty nor declaration could serve 
as a guaranty of the complete independence of China. No country 
that has complete independence will ever need guaranty of others. 
Therefore, we should not be satisfied with such an international guaran- 
ty of our independence as expressed in the declaration of Open-Door 
policy. 


The Boxers’ Uprising Incident in 1900 has greatly deteriorated China’s 
position in the world. From then on, all treaties signed between China 
and the then Powers were unfavorable to us. Not only the sovereignty 
and integrity had been infirnged, but also large piece of territory had 
been ceded either on a loan or on a permanent basis. In chapters ten 
and eleven dealing respectively with The Boxers’ Uprising Incident and the 
Treaty of Hsin-chow Year and The Russo-Japanese War and China, the author 
has given a detailed description of the treaties then entered into between 
China on the one hand and the other Powers on the others. 


In the final Chapter, entitled The Abdication of the Manchu Emperor 
and World Powers’ Policies Towards China, the author makes a summary 
account of the diverse policies towards China adopted by world powers, 
at the close of the Manchu Dynasty. The position taken by Britain was 
a twofold one: (1) to maintain the political status in quo of China, and 
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(2) to strengthen her ground in negotiating with other powers on the 
China problem. The same was the position held by France. With the 
intention to split the consolidation of the Anti-German bloc, Germany 
proposed an open-door policy towards China for all nations concerned, 
while insisting on the preservation of China’s territorial integrity. Such 
appeals, in the German minds, were intended for the conflicts among other 
powers over their respective benefits in China. As for Japan, she was 
trying to make international negotiations a means of securing her position 
in the Far East as a biggest power, and her commanding influence over 
China. Least of all interested in China then was Russia, who laid the primary 
emphasis of her foreign policy on Europe, expecting nothing more than 
the maintenance of the status in quo in the China theatre. A somewhat 
similar stand was taken by the United States, who agreed to a certain 
extent Japan’s demands for the Northeastern Provinces of China, as a re- 
ward to the latter’s resistance against Russia’s expansion in the Far East, 
Along this line of China policy, American diplomacy was in favor of the 
maintenance of China’s status in quo. 


The first impression we have after perusal of this book is the sys- 
tematic arrangements of the materials and date available. It would be 


more appropriate if the book under review is entitled ‘‘Modern Diplomatic 
History of China’’. 


In this book, the following features stand out: (1) The handing of for- 
eign affairs should be based upon the basic principles of international law. 
Since the author is an authority in this particular field, the conclusions 
drawn by him are all sound and up to the point. (2) All materials and 
date used in this book are original ones in both Chinese and foreign lang- 
uages. A list of reference books and periodicals given in the book would 
be of great use to readers who intend to go deeper in the study of Chi- 
nese diplomatic history. (3) Besides the rich materials and date contain- 
ed in this book, the author has painstakingly given in detail the procedures 
for handling foreign affairs. All in all, this book will not only serve as 
a book of reference for those who study the diplomatic history of China, 
but also as a handbook for those serving in the foreign service. 


Shee Sung 


Taiwan Normal University 
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A Study of Kwangtung Thirteen Hongs 
i 4 + = FF #) 
By Liang Chia-pin (22356) 


Taichung: Tung Hai University, 
NT$80.00, HK$12.00 


For many centuries, foreign trade of China had been concentrated in 
Canton (Kwangchow). During the age of Ming Dynasty, trading with 
foreigners was transacted through the medium of the ‘government estab- 
lished Hongs’ (Foreign Trade Companies) and more such Hongs were 
found in Canton than in any other city of China. During the rule of 
Wan-li of Ming Dynasty, thirty six Hongs came into being in the city of 
Canton, engaged in the business of foreign trade. Customs at that time 
was collected on the basis of one tenth of each deal. During the period 
of late Ming and early Ch’ing, Chu, Ta-tsun, a poet of Fan Yu of 
Kwangtung, wrote in his Chu Tse Tzu (a short topographical verse) 
‘*The foreign trade merchants compete in exporting goods by big boats; 
the Shih-chih Gate (Cross Gate) opens to two oceans (meaning the East 
and the West); the Wu Shih and Pa Shih satins of Kwangtung are good; 
silver is piled up in the Thirteen Hongs’’. The Thirteen Hongs mentioned 
here were nothing but the official foreign trade companies. The mer- 
chants in this line of business were then called foreign trade merchants 
and they had their own boats for exporting goods. There were quite a 
few other names for such companies and merchants. The Cross Gate, 
located off the Hsiang-Shan Bay, being called Macao together with this 
bay, was a very important point of transportation and commerce between 
the East and the West. Wu-shih and Pa-shih indicated the differences in 
nomenclature and quality of Kwangtung-manufactured satin. Silver money 
meant those foreign currencies brought into China. Chu’s foregoing poem 
can well demonstrate the prosperous business of the Thirteen Hongs. In 
the 24th year of the reign of Kang Hsi of Ch’ing Dynasty (1685), with 
the removal of the restrictions on trade with foreigners, four Customs 
were initiated in Kwangtung, Fukien, Chekiang and Kiangsu. A super- 
intendant was assigned to each Of them; however, customs matters in main 
were still handled by the Hongs. Such Hongs in Kwangtung were named 
the Thirteen Hongs, following Ming Dynasty’s tradition.’ Most of them 
operated in great buildings and provided accommodations for Captains or 
First Mates of foreign ships—also a system handed down from the Ming 
Dynasty. The Kwangtung Customs far surpassed the other three Customs 
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in business. A ‘‘Co-Hong’’? (Union) was organized in Kwangtung in the 
59th year of the rule of Emperor Kang Hsi (1720) by all the Thirteen 
Hongs. Since the designation. by the Ch’ing government, of Canton as 
the sole port of foreign trade in the 22nd year of Chien Lung (1757), 
the status of the Kwangtung’s Thirteen Hongs had been greatly enhanced. 
This Thirteen Hong System was often called by the foreigners as the 
“Co-Hong System’. The Thirteen Hongs and their counterparts, the 
East India Company of each of England, Holland and other countries, 
were at the helms of all trading between China and these countries re- 
spectively. Initially, the Thirteen Hong confined its business to the traffic 
of barbarian goods to the Chinese people. Later, it turned to place 
primary emphasis on the ‘barter system with barbarians’. At the begin- 
ning, its chief objects for trade were simply the countries in the South 
Sea; then its business was switched to the Western nations, particularly 
with England for large transactions. The Thirteen Hong was originally 
a commercial body in nature, purely responsible for assessing commodity 
prices and handling commodity dues. Later on, it took on the diplomatic 
administration as its additional function. Pursuant to the policy of strict 
national defense in each dynasty of China, these Hongs and foreign trade 
merchants were granted the authority to demarcate land, construct build- 
ings, accommodate aliens, and examine commodity customs as well as 
eliminate illegal commercial practices and violations. Further, they were 
authorized to relay orders issued by the government, and translate letters 
submitted by foreigners, and sometimes they were concurrently put in 
charge of receiving tributes or envoys sent by the tributary countries, 
such as Siam, Holland, etc., by way of Canton, and handling other trib- 
utary affairs. At that time, the supply of Chinese goods often exceeded 
their demand, while that of the foreign commodities often failed to meet 
the requirements As a result, the gain China made each year from the 
balance of her trading with foreigners usually amounted to from several 
million to 10 million taels in silver. In addition, the foreigners of that 
time generally showed great respect for the Hongs and Chinese foreign 
trade merchants and are afraid of that they could not be too ready in 
complying with orders or instructions. This period therefore became the 
golden time in the history of China’s foreign trade. Seeing no profit, the 
foreigners resorted to the traffic of opium. China reduced the tax on 
Opium at first, but later on a strict ban was placed on its import. Instead 
of stopping the traffic, this ban led the foreigners to take risks. They 
moved to Lingting Sea the opium storage boat. Thence, all vessels would 
leave on the storage boat the opium they carried before they went into 
the port with other main cargo on board. The opium would then be 
shipped aboard foreign boats to the ports in Fukien, Chekiang, area south 
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of the Yangtze River, Shangtung, Tien-tsin Fengtien for sale, or would 
be smuggled into China for traffic by Chinese private profiteers or cor- 
rupt officials. Under such circumstances, the stricter the ban on opium 
was, the brisker its illegal traffic became and finally the Opium War 
was brought about. At the conclusion of the Opium War, Canton was 
made one of the five ports for trade. Under the provision of Article V, 
Sino-Anglo Nanking Treaty, it was stated: ‘‘All English merchants have 
so far conducted their business in Kwangtung through the authorized Co- 
Hongs. Now, His Majesty grants them the permission not to follow such 
tradition from now on, and the English traders at each of the five ports 
may deal with any company or merchant at their own will.’? The mo- 
nopolistic system of foreign trade by the Kwangtung Thirteen Hongs was 
therefore completely discontinued, and the period of oppression and bond- 
age by unequal treaties was heralded into the modern diplomatic and 
economic history of China. It is also obvious now that the Thirteen 
Hongs had played a very important role in the modern history of China. 

This book, entitled ‘‘A study of the Kwangtung Thirteen Hongs’’, 
was written by Professor Liang Chia-ping during his early research on 
China’s communications and relations with foreign nations, international 
trade of Kwangtung, as well as the Chinese customs systems concerning 
salt-merchants and foreign trade merchants. Professor Liang commenced 
writing this book in Peiping in 1929 at the National Chinghua University 
and completed the original manuscript in 1934 at the Research Institute 
of Literature and History of the National Chungshan University in Canton. 
It was originally designated to be one of the Chungshan University Series. 
Later, Prof. Liang went to Japan for advanced studies at the Postgraduate 
Institute of Japanese History of the Imperial University in Tokyo. His 
manuscript, after several revisions by himself, was finally printed by the 
National Institute of Compilation and Translation in Nanking and published 
by the Press of Commerce in Shanghai. Prof. Liang was born in Fan-Yu 
of Kwangtung. His ancestors ran the Tien-Pao Company, one of the 
Thirteen Hongs. The reference materials on which he based his writing 
included the hereditary genealogical records of the foreign trade mer- 
chants; pertinent documents kept in his own family; the Palace Archives 
in Peiping; H. B. Morse’s ‘‘The Chronicles of the East India Company 
Trading to China (5 volumes)’’; books and other publications of Chinese, 
English, French and Japanese authors kept at the Chinghua University, 
Chungshan University and the Japanese Treasury of Literature; various 
topographical annals of Kwangtung; and tablet inscriptions at Canton 
and Macao and records dictated by the descendants of former foreign 
trade merchants. This book, a writing of more than 200,000 words, con- 
tains 26 rare plates. It is divided into three chapters: Chapter I—In- 
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troductory Chapter—describes the significance of his research and deter- 
mines the accuracy or falsity of writings of others. Chapter I]—Main 
Chapter—which is further divided into three sections, i.e. Study of the 
origin of the Thirteen Hongs; Study of the Development of the Thirteen 
Hongs; and the Study of the Names of the Thirteen Hongs and related 
personnel and their deeds, is the essential and most important part of 
this book; and Chapter I1I—Concluding Chapter—depicts at random the 
relationships between the foreign trade merchants and Hongs and Customs, 
foreign missions, and captains of foreign ships, as well as the relation of 
the foreign trade people to the government, society and foreign countries. 
Additionally, there are approximately 500 notes attached in this book 
which furnish important proofs and detailed explanations. Both Chinese 
and foreign scholars were of the opinion that the references on which Prof. 
Liang based his writing of this book covered all available materials in both 
the West and East. and that it was not exaggeration to say that the 
viewpoints he held made it the best work among the publications of modern 
China. Though a national crisis occurred only five months after its ap- 
pearance, this book had attracted a great many readers both at home and 
abroad and before long all the copies printed had been sold out. In March 
1930, German Professor I. De Beauclair pointed out in detail in his com- 
ment on this book, published in the Pacific Affairs (Magazine), the par- 
ticular achievements in this book. In January of 1944, the Japanese ver- 
sion of this book, translated by Japanese Professor Yamauchikiyomi, was 
published by the Niiko Institute of Tokyo, strongly testifying to the loyal 
presentation by this book of the unique status of the Chinese guild. Fur- 
ther, this book has become one of the chief reference sources for all the Chi- 
nese, Japanese, American, English and other scholars in their writings 
within the categories of the history of Chinese relations and trade with 
foreign countries; and the diplomatic, economic, social, political and cul- 
tural histories of modern China. 


Professor Liang is now a professor of the Department of History at 
the Tunghai University, Taichung. According to his own remark, he has 
turned his interest in research to the study of the ethnological history of 
the various tribes on the islands in the East and South Seas, since his ar- 
rival in Taiwan in the winter of 1945. In fact, this is merely an extension 
of his study of the history of communications and trade of various periods 
of China with other countries. For the past twenty years, he has gather- 
ed many additional data enough to supplement his book, the ‘‘A study of 
Kwangtung Thirteen Hongs’’, which has long been out of print. 


Last year, Prof, Liang revised and amended the first edition with the 
financial support of Yen-Ching Association at the American Yale University, 
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and in March of this year, the Second Edition was published by the 
Tunghai University. The Editio Princeps, bound in blue cloth covers, 
was of several ..undred thousand words, with twenty three plates and one 
appendix. It sold at $3,00 (Chinese currency) a copy in 1937 and later 
its price continued rising and it later sold at US$20.00 per copy in the 
second-hand book-stores in San Francisco. The present Edition (2nd) is 
well bound in green cloth covers. Its plates are increased to 26, words to 
more than 200,000 and appendixes to 3. Its contents are revised, amend- 
ed and improved in many places and more valuable information is incor- 
porated. In addition, a list of reference documents is attached. It is pric- 
ed at NT$80.00 per copy. Those who desire to have a copy must buy it 
as soon as possible since only a limited number of copies have been printed. 


Reviewed by Kwei-hua 
Translated by Leu Chiu-wen 
National War College 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Economic System and the American Free Economy 
(RAE RRA Hh KR YH 
By Thomas Hao-jo Ho ({yyt7) 


Taipei, December, 1960, NT$30.00 


Those who have a concern about the destiny of our country and have 
been taking part in blueprinting our national reconstruction will certainly 
pay special attention to the economic policies and administration we are 
undertaking and the economic theories we are advocating. Economic poli- 
cies and administration are based upon economic theories. No invalid 
theory can produce sound policy, just as a bad tree cannot bear good fruit. 
Upon economic theory hinges not only the life of individuals but also the 
life of a nation. 


It is only a matter of couples of decades to treat the economy of modern 
China as a problem. The journey the researchers in Chinese economic 
problems have undertaken is short yet crooked. It can be roughly divided 
into several stages. The first stage extends up to the Mukden Incident; 
from the Mukden Incident to the V-J Day marks the second stage; while 
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from the downfall of the China mainland to the Communists up to the 
present constitutes the third stage. 

In early days, the study of Chinese economy was_-theoretically based 
either on the Continental School or on the Anglo-American School, or even 
on the leftist Socialistic School. As a result, in framing economic policies, 
they did not grasp the essence and characteritics of the economic problem 
peculiar to the conditions of our country. On the one hand, they advocat- 
ed the Principle of Livelihood set down by Dr. Sun Yat-sen to be the goal 
of our national economic life; while, on the other, they paid little atten- 
tion to the history and the very facts of our national economic develop- 
ment, and let such a sophisticated tendency dominate our economic activities. 
Food to others may be poison to us. Even today, there are still some per- 
sons who are groping in the darkness and engaging in nonsensical disputes. 
Let us just stop a moment to think on what our economic policies are based 
and whither our economic policies should go. 


In dealing with the present-stage economic problems of China, we should 
bear in mind that two outstanding tasks are to be achieved. 


1) In a passive way, we should relentlessly criticize those economic 
ideologies, among which the commercialism and the individualistic liberalism 
come foremost, that may mislead our sight as to the true nature of our 


own economic development in order to bring our national economic life to 
a sound and normal footing. The commercialism and the individualistic 
liberalism are in vogue nowadays when commercial capitals are in rising 
tide. 

2) In an active way, we should study our national economic develop- 
ment with an initiative, overall, and comparative method. By taking into 
consideration the nature of transformation on our current economic advance- 
ment and by estimating the world situation in general and our domestic 
situation in particular, we investigate into the fundamental factors of our 
national economic movement and out of them derive some concrete rules, 
based on sound economic theories, for us to follow. We should try our best 
to bring to realization our national economic reconstruction based on Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s Principle of Livelihood on the bastion of Taiwan and accord- 
ingly blueprint our reconstruction and rehabilitalion plans for the China 
Mainland once it is recovered from the hands of the Chinese Communists. 


To achieve the above two tasks is by no means an easy-going thing, 
for there poses not only a practical phase of economic policy-making and 
administration, but also a stern theoretical phase upon which economic 
policies are based. Dr. Ho, with an aim to arouse our attention to such 
a tremendous problem and direct our efforts to its solution, transforms 
his experiences acquired through research and practice into words. His 
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Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Economic System and the American Free Economy is an 
authentic work in the field of ecc nomic studies of modern China never 
having been seen in the past thirty or so years. He bases his studies 
mainly on the Principle of Livelihood. Yet at the same time, he analyses the 
basic differences between Dr. Sun’s economic system and the Communistic 
economic system both in theory and in method, and criticizes the funda- 
mental mistakes lying in Communist economic system. The author further 
points out in what Dr. Sun’s economic system differs from the free economy 
practiced among western capitalistic societies. By analysing the main 
factors of Dr. Sun’s economic system from the viewpoints of production, 
distribution, exchange, consumption as well as private property, and by 
comparing Dr. Sun’s economic theory with other economic theories, he ar- 
rives at the same conclusion as Dr. Sun arrived at in his own time 
that the Three Principles of the People is a self-sufficient and satisfactory 
means for reconstructing modern nations and that the less-developed coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa should solve their economic problems by the me- 
thods laid down in the Three Principles of the People. 

In this book, the author explains that planned economy differs from 
economic planning and free economy differs from economic freedom. For 
planned economy will always lead to monopoly on the part of governments 
and free economy will always lead to wealth-accumulation on the part of 
a small number of individuals, both we should avoid. In realizing this 
fact, the pros and cons arising among the academic circles in Free China 
during these years concerning the problem of free economy or planned 
economy should certainly bury their hatchet. The main point is that 
blueprint of the economic development and industrial reconstruction for 
the time to come should not copy the Communists’ collective planned 
economy or the Western individualistic free economy. We have had a broad 
road extending before us paved by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. What we should do 
is just to march on that road. The ultimate aim of the Principle of 
Livelifood is that wealth should be shared by the whole people and not 
be accumulated around a small number of individuals, and the people 
should not be substituted by the government. 

The book under review is, without doubt, theoretically and methodical- 
ly correct. It serves well as a guide for economic policy-makers, industrial 
leaders, and interested public.. We do not deny the fact that we have had 
painful experience caused by misleading economic theories. It can never 
be too late to amend. I sincerely wish the publication of this book will 
help being into realization our national economic: reconstruction. 

Reviewed by Cheng Shui-min 
Translated by Lo Mou-pin 
National War College 
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Chinese History of Fifty Centuries 


(PRAT) 
The Author’s Autobiography 


By Chang Chi-yun (#3t1) 


I was born in Ningpo, Chekiang province, China, in 1901. Known as 
the Boston of China, Ningpo has been a seat of learning for well over one 
thousand years. It is a largest fishing market on the East Coast, and one 
of the five treaty ports in the modern history of China. 


The scene of my birth was an old, little hamlet, named Li Jen T’ang 
(#1 {-%%, Family-hall of Good Neighbours), lying in the southwest stretch 
of the suburbs of Ningpo. The remote days of my childhood, now veiled 
in the mists of distance, still kindles those flashes of memory that often 
come back to my mind with a familiar scene. The scene of a weather-beaten, 
sky-scrapping flagstaff raised before the house of my family. It stood 
proudly as an emblem of the high scholastic distinction of my great grand- 
father and grandfater, Chang Mo-jen (#2¥K A, the honorific name of Chang 
Chen i #2) and Chang P’o-yuan (§&#Efl, the honorific name of Chang 
Chin # i), who were both winners of the degree of Chii Jen (4A), the 
highest degree awarded the successful candidate for the provincial-level civil 
service examination. 


While a little child, I received my first schooling at the site of my 
ancestral hall, Lun Hsu T’ang (fir#i4z, Hall of Family Reunion), which 
was an age-old but beautiful and spacious edifice, built in the style of a 
Chinese temple, on the time-battered and dark gray wall of which were hung 
two scrolls of a Chinese couplet, fabulously depicting the historic anecdotes 
of the site. One line of the couplet, as I now still remember, reads as fol- 
lows: 
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‘‘The green river flowing by the door of this T’ang 
Was of yore the fishing spot of Wen-yi Yang.” 


C PY Bi Be 7k > Bi te HR ME 95 EO OY 


The name mentioned in the above-quoted line was the honorific name of 
Yang Shou-chen (#$4#[f), a well-known scholar hailing from our neighbor 
village, back in the Ming Dynasty (1368-1628 A.D.), several of whose works 
had been listed in the Szuw K’u Ch’itien Shu T’i Yao (PUA), an 
important, well-annotated bibliographic work, covering all the famous works 
of China’s past dynasties, compiled under the supervision of Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung (i, 1736-1796 A.D.), in the early part of the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
Yang’s native place was Siyang (jq@#§), a village located pretty close to my 
hamlet. Years back, my grandfather had many brothers, and some of them 
had moved to Siyang, built up a house of their own in that locality, and 
settled down over there ever since. Their house, backed by a pondful of 
limpid, mirror-like water in the rear, and flanked by rows of shady, green 
bamboos on both sides, was given the title of Hut of Bamboo Shades (77 /& 
i). On one of the small but neat walls of the cottage was shown a genuine 
piece of calligraphic work by famed calligrapher Cheng Pan Chiao (#{tu#§, 
the honorific name of Cheng Sih fi 4 1693-1765), the beautifully brand- 
ishing strokes of which are still fresh in my memory to this day. 


My hamlet was a serenely scenic place, richly embraced by historic 
spots and ancient remains. Not far from my house stood a 400-year-old 
stone arch, in memory of the family of Yang Shou-chen, the venerable scholar 
whose name was referred to above. The votive tablet atop the arch bore the 
inscription: ‘‘A Family That Gave the Nation Three Cabinet Ministers’? (— 
f'|=f47%). Both Yang Shou-chen and his two brothers, Yang Shou-chih (4 
‘Fit, 1436-1512) and Yang Shou-sui (#}4#§), had held the office of Shang 
Shu (fa? #), which was the title of the president of any of the Six Boards of 
the State, a post similar to that of the cabinet minister in modern times. After 
the lapse of four hundred years, stories were still told in our village about 
the interesting anecdote of the Yang brothers’ spectacular rise to ministrial 
rank from the humble status of penniless scholars. The anecdote itself well 
illustrates the meritorious feature of China’s traditional civil service examina- 
tion. Many of the historic vestiges and ancient relics in China are highly rich 
in educational morals; they have exercised tremendous influences upon the 
minds of her citizens in the generations behind them. 


I came froma lineage of scholarly family, well-known for its rich collec- 
tion of ancient books, particularly those authored by past scholars of our 
native town. In 1913, I entered the Fourth Senior Public School of Ningpo, 
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located at Huan Ch’i (fi ¥), a small village only a few miles from our 
hamlet, which was the birthplace of Ch’tian Hsieh-shan (4#f], the honorific 
name of Ch’ittan Tsu-wang 47M, 1705-1755), a celebrated historian in 
the early Ch’ing Dynasty. On the eve of my departure for the high school, 
which was the first trip outside my hamlet I ever made, my father, Chang 
Ch’ao-lin (#@4k#k, the honorific name of Chang Ch’uan-ch’in #R(@2E), put 
a copy of Ch’itan Hsieh-shan’s writings, Essays of Chi Chi Pavillion (fk i} 
#42), in my little traveling bag, patting me on the back, and whispering 
lovingly to me: ‘“‘Boy, you’re too young yet to understand this work. But 
I’m just giving it to you as a souvenir, the significance of which you will 
know when you grow up.’’ Ever since the remote days of the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1126 A.D.), Ningpo had established itself as an academic center of the 
nation, falling heir to the time-honoured heritage of Chinese culture, thus 
earning its alias as ‘‘a parallel place of Confucius and Mencius’ native towns 
on the East China Coast’? (#¢7##{%). It is interesting to note that in the 
above-mentioned bibliography Szu K’u Ch’iian Shu T°i Yao, the listed works 
written by authors of Ningpo far exceed in number those of most other 
districts of the country. Towards the end of the Ming Dynasty, and in 
the beginning of the Ch’ing Dynasty, Ningpo had produced several patriotic 
historians, including such big names as Wan Chi-yeh (#92, the honourable 
style of Wan Szu-t’ung #iif/m], 1638-1702) and Ch’tian Hsieh-shan, whose 
teachings might be jointly termed as the Wan-Ch’iian School of Thought (#% 
4g). Both scholars, in their capacity as mere commoners, holding no 
public office whatever, had placed upon their shoulders the tremendous duty 
of compiling the nation’s official history. Their unusual achievements had 
earned them everlasting places in the history of Chinese historiography. 
Until this day, my father’s allusive words are still echoing in my ears. Besides 
its fame as the craddle of a great historian, in the person of Ch’iian Hsieh- 
shan, Huan Ch’i is further noted for its fascinating landscape. The village is 
situated at the upper reaches of the Yin River (#{7E, a tributary of the Yung 
River #7), which had been described many centuries ago by Ch’iian Hsieh- 
shan as a lovely river ‘‘whose banks are lined up by rows of shady, green trees 
in late spring, and whose islets are filled with dark crimson leaves in mature 
autumn’’ (FEPE RR KIS » KE MMe MUL). The house of my grandmother 
on my mother’s side, whose surname was Pao (ff), was lying way beyond 
Huan Ch’i, at the still upper stretch of the same river. Its countryside scenery 
over there was serenely beautiful. 


A great change in my youthful mental outlook came about in the 
memorable year of 1915, when I began my attendance at the Fourth 
Provincial High School of Chekiang province, after passing an entrance 
examination. The campus of the school lay outside the South Gate of the 
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former Ningpo prefecture, on the bank of the Yung River, in the midst 
of which were sailing to and fro, shuttle-wise, numerous speeding boats, 
particularly big fishing junks ploughing swirling waves to and from the 
sea, which filled the blustering watercourse with a booming air of prosperity. 
For the first time in my life, I saw with my curious, young eyes a big 
seaport in motion, and strongly sensed its dynamic pulsating. 





eS ee 


(Hilf) inside 
the 


Ningpo eity. 


As I look back over the bygone days of my high school life, my heart 
is thrilling with a feeling of deep gratitude to those teachers who had with 
the greatest possible zeal and zest helped me in my mental unfolding and 
character buiding. I feel particularly grateful to a great teacher, Chen 
K’ang-fu ([HEMh), a venerable scholar who impressed his students immencely 
with the sublimity of his character, the brilliance of his insight, and the 
profundity of his scholarship. Incidentally, he was the son of my grand- 
father’s elder sister, and once my father’s teacher. During the late period 
of the Ch’ing Dynasty, he had served as the magistrate of Ch’ao-tung 
district (@ii*), Yunnan province; in his old age, he returned to Ningpo 
and took up teaching at our high school. He had a very high esteem for 
Tseng Kuo-fan ({Mi#, 1811-1872, a great scholar-statesman of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty, to whom the Manchu Empire owed the-suppression of the Tai- 
ping rebellion), lauding Tseng’s political and literary achievements as‘‘ a 
magnificent battle legion, a splendid banner array”’ (at Zp » Mewes He). 
It was he who gave me the impetus to strive diligently to be a worthy scholar, 
in the Confucian conception of the word. It was regrettable that he did 
not live long enough to see me graduate from the high school. At his 
deathbed, he muttered to my father—who used to call on him while com- 
ing to town by flatboat—these last words: ‘“‘The most vital task of our 
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country is education, particularly ....elementary and secondary education 

**. These words I learned from my father impressed me so deeply 
that they chartered the course of my later stage of life. When I was 
through with my high school course, I decided to enter the National Teachers’ 
College of Nanking, and after my graduation therefrom, I devoted myself 
to the task of editing high school textbooks for a period of four years. My 
interest in the cause of education, and my zeal for the service thereof, were 
chiefly aroused by his inspiring words. 


Two other high school teachers, from whom I derived my new concep- 
tions of learning, deserve special mention here. They were my history 
teacher, Hung Yiin-hsiang (Zt7~j#f), and my geography teacher, Tsai Ho- 
kien (#2#@%). Hung later became a professor of history at Natinal Peking 
University. Both teachers were renowned scholars of our town. They 
showed not only great enthusiasm for their teaching work, but also strik- 
ing uniqueness in their teaching methods. It was they who first instilled 
into my mind the new ideas that time and space are two inseparable ele- 
ments, that the study of history must take geography as its background, 
and that the study of geography must be illustrated by facts drawn from 
history. Mr. Hung taught us how to make diagrams, while Mr. Tsai told 
us how to draw maps, which practices were not only highly interesting, but 
greatly helpful to our understanding and memory of these subjects. Both 
teachers were well versed in literature, and laid great emphasis on rhetorical 
matters in the writing of their lectures. They edited their teaching materials 
in the ways of fiction-writing and story-telling, which seemed both lucid 
in interpretation and attractive in presentation. They played a much greater 
role than that of a mere good chalk talker. They took a parental care of the 
students’ health and daily problems, and exhorted us to strive for the lofty 
aims of life. They were truly what we might call the model teachers. My 
high school life was as cheery as it was industrious. On vacation days, I 
made two excursions outside Ningpo, the pleasant impressions of which are 
still embedded in my memory to this day. One was a sight-seeing trip to 
P’u T’o Island (3# EU) of Choushan Archipelago (j}ilj 448), and the other 
a tour of the West Lake in Hangchow, where I participated in a provincial 
athletic meet, besides visiting the lakeside scenic spots. 


One of the highlights of my high school life turned up in the early 
summer of 1919, shortly before my graduation from school, when the historic 
May 4th Movement broke out in Peiping and soon spread like prairie fires to 
all parts of the nation. The Movement was staged by patriotic students 
against the Versailles Treaty decision of Paris Conference to turn over the 
former German-leased Chinese port of Tsingtao to Japan; it was not 
necessarily associated with the subsequent, so-called ‘‘New Cultural Move- 
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ment’’, which has often been confused with the former movement. A 
headquarters of nation-wide student bodies for the Movement was set up- in 
Shanghai. Today, I have much pleasure to recall that I was present at its 
general assembly, in my capacity as the delegate of the student association of 
Ningpo. It was the first time that I ever attended a national-level conference. 
It was also then that my fiery patriotism first found its expression in public 
activities. 


Two slogans were then on every student’s lips: ‘‘Devote yourself to na- 
tional salvation without laying down your books; set your mind on school 
work without giving up your obligations to the country.” (cB ARR e » 
MAN Rc). While busying myself with patriotic student activities, I did 
not slacken my efforts to prepare myself for the entrance examination of 
the National Teaches’ College of Nanking. After I was announced a suc- 
cessful candidate for its admission by the school, my father was greatly 
pleased with my scholastic attainments. He then explained to me why he 
had presented me a copy of Ch’tian Hsieh-shan’s Essays while I was just 
a little pupil. It was his long cherished hope that some day I could be- 
come a scholar as great as Ch’iian. 


My father was a typical old-fashioned Chinese gentleman, contented 
with the simple way of life, and devoted to the pursuit of learning, leading 
the life of almost a hermit. Throughout his life, he had confined his 
activities to the promotion of education and water conservancy in our native 
village. His primary concern was the geographical and historical writings 
about Ningpo composed since the Sung Dynasty, with the information of 
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which he was well acquainted. A scholar standing highest in his estima- 
tion was Wang Ying-ling (= #é#@, 1223-1296), a prime minister in the clos- 
ing period of the Sung Dynasty, who, after the downfall of the Sung 
Dynasty, confined himself to his native place of Ningpo. One of Wang’s 
disciples, Wen Tien-hsiang (2K iif, 1236-1282), was also a prime minister 
and a patriotic martyr who preferred death to surrender after his capture 
by the Mongols. My father used to remind me of these remarks made by 
Wang Ying-ling: ‘‘Noble-minded scholars remain unabased, despite the per- 
secution of scholars by the tyrannical Ch’in Dynasty; Confucian Classics re- 
main undestroyed, despite the burning of books by the Ch’in emperor; and 
good customs remain unchanged, despite the devastation of moral practices 
by the Ch’in tyrant”’ (--7A,DZENRE » MADE + HALRB. How grave, and 
yet how brave, these three remarks are! They magnificently stand for the 
true spirit of Confucianism. Adhering to this dignified spirit, two scholars 
of our town in the early Ch’ing Dynasty, Wan Chi-yeh and Ch’iian Hsieh- 
shan, had then courageously committed themselves to the hazardous task of 
preaching the faith of nationalism, regardless of whatever possible persecu- 
tion by the alien Manchu rulers. The former of these scholars devoted 
himself to the compilation of the Draft History of the Ming Dynasty (Wj 
fm), while the latter engaged himself also in similar writings, exalting 
the patriotic deeds of our ancestors in the late Ming and early Ching Dynasties. 
As my father pointed out to me, what these scholars emphasized most was 
the moral courage, or moral character, required of a scholar. They unan- 
imously believed that a scholar could achieve true learning only through 
the cultivation of moral courage and noble character. As the torch-bearers 
of our national spirit, these giant-like scholars had sown the seeds of bright- 
ness in times of darkness. After hundreds of years, the Chinese revolutionary 
movement that broke out to overthrow the alien Manchurian domination of 
China was the revival of the long suppressed national spirit advocated by 
those scholars back in the Sung and Ming Dynasties. 


Nanking was my second home town. SinceI first went to Nanking as 
a student in 1919, I had remained in that city for seventeen years, during 
which period I first studied at the National Teachers’ College (later known 
as the National Central University), and later joined its teaching staff, until 
1936, when I was made the Head of the Department of History and Geogra- 
phy of National Chekiang University. 


I have always in my mind the sweet pleasant memories of my college 
years. Those were the years which witnessed the expansion of my intellectual 
vista, and the widening of my mental horizon. During my student days, 
the Chancellor of the normal school was Dr. Kuo Ping-wen (3$9#2z), who 
is now in his early eighties, residing in Washington D.C., still getting on 
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splendidly with his career as a veteran educator, dedicating his remaining 
energy to the promotion of Sino-American cultural interflow. The figure 
chiefly responsible for the administrative work of the school at that time 
was Dr. Liu Po-ming (#)({4 4), a native of Nanking, and a veteran member 
of the Tung Meng Hui ( [ij] #7, a revolutionary body organized by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, which was the predecessor of Kuomintang). It was he who drafted 
the text of the Declaration on the P’ienma Problem (HS /jA‘H@B), a famous 
document in the history of modern Chinese revolution. He later went to 
the United States, where he did his post-graduate work and obtained his 
Ph. D. at Northwestern University. 


Dr. Liu was a thought-provoking instructor, from whom I drew my 
intellectual inspiration and to whom I am greatly indebted. He served 
then as the Vice Chancellor of our college, and concurrently the Head of 
its Department of Literature, History and Geography. He offered us two 
courses, on logic and history of Western philosophy respectively, using as 
the textbook for the former course the Chinese version of John Dewey’s 
work How We Think, which he himself translated into Chinese. As a devout 
believer of our national father Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s teachings, he was immensely 
influential on the students with his revolutionary ideas. He was rather 
critical about the so-called New Cultural Movement which came around in 
the wake of the May 4th Movement. As he poignantly pointed out, many of 
the students of history, who took side with the New Cultural Movement, had 
confined historiography to the narrow field of the study of mere historical 
data. They were particularly erroneous in contemptuously taking the viewpoint 
of nationalism as something conservative. A retrospect of our nation’s long 
past shows that nationalism alone is the motivating power that propels the 
development of our national history. At that time, our College was academ- 
ically the hot-bed of the revolutionary movement. Before the victory 
of the Northern Expedition, directed by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to 
wipe out the anti-revolutionary forces of the warlords in North China, 
Nanking was spiritually affiliated with Canton, the headquarters of Chinese 
revolution in South China. We were convinced right then that the genuine 
seed of the Chinese Renaissance is not the so-called ‘‘New Cultural Move- 
ment’’, but Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s Principles. 


During my student days, there had been a host of famed instructors in 
our school. Though below forty years of age, Prof. Liu played a most active 
role among those venerable scholars. He had founded a journal, entitled The 
Critic (*(%), in which he defiantly. crossed swords with the leaders of the 
New Cultural Movement, started a series of vehement ideological controversies 
with the high priests of the new cultural creed, and gallantly defended the 
cause of Republicanism. Prof. Liu’s greatest influence upon us was his 
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viewpoint that our study of history must be coupled with that of philosophy, 
and that our study of the history of human civilization must be centered 
around that of the history of human thought. While engaging himself in 
writing and teaching, he lost no sight of the expansion program of the 
school. Shortly afterwards, he assisted Dr. Kuo Ping-wen to transform 
the College into the National Southeast University, which divided our de- 
partment into four: philosophy, literature, history and geography respec- 
tively. Later on, after Nanking was made the capital of the nation in 
1927, the University was renamed National Central University. Prof. 
Liu was a devoted Christian. Upon the graduation of our class in the 
summer of 1923, he summoned us students for a farewell talk, and it 
was his last talk to us ever since, whereupon he spoke these impressive, 
moving words: ‘‘Dear classmen, we face each other today with our souls.”’ 
Prof. Liu died in the winter of that same year. His untimely fall, in the 
prime of his life, was a greatest loss to the academic circles of our nation. 
Time is fleeting. Nearly forty years have elapsed since his passing away; 
however, his intimate voice and soothing smiles are still vividly lingering 
around my mind by this day. 


As I cast my mental view back to my college days, I feel a most tender 
spot in my heart for an unforgettable teacher, L’iu I-cheng (Mit), 
a historian of nation-wide reputation, to whose inspiring instruction and 
personal favours I owe a debt of great gratitude. As my College was a public 
institute of higher learning, its students were not only free of tuition, but 
awarded the subsidy for living expenses by the Government. Hence, the 
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competition for its admission through its entrance examination was utterly 
keen, and the screening of its examinees’ scholastic attainments and health 
conditions extremely severe. I would have been dropped in the screening 
proceedings for my thinly-built health record, had it not been for Prof. 
L’iu’s voluntary pleading for my case. He never knew me before, but was 
very favourably impressed by the papers I wrote at the entrance examina- 
tion. He did not tell about this story to me until many years later, when 
I was made a faculty member at my Alma Mater. Prof. L’iu was a most 
successful lecturer. His lectures were as interesting as they were profound. 
His later published famous works, such as A History of Chinese Culture (+1) 
ac AL SB), and A General Introduction to Historiography ( js ¥3E), were derived 
from his earlier lectures delivered at our College. It was through his kind 
recommendation that I was offered a teaching job by my Alma Mater in 
1927. Upon my return to the Alma Mater, he invited me to a 50-cent plate 
simple luncheon at a small restaurant near the university campus, whereupon 
he gave me many warm words, encouraging me to do creative research work 
so as to make a name. He further mentioned that he would like to write 
a book, telling about the interesting anecdotes regarding famed masters and 
their disciples in the history of Chinese learning. He believed that the 
continuation of Chinese learning had been made possible by the firm bonds 
of deep affection and solid ties of hearty cooperation between great masters 
and their disciples. Prof. L’iu was himself such a great master. 


To Prof. L’iu’s beneficial instructions, what I owe is boundless. As 
geography was a newly established course in our College, Prof. L’iu en- 
couraged us to learn as much as possible about modern geography and other 
related sciences, so as to enable ourselves to follow up and further improve 
the historiographical achievements of Ku Jen-wu (Ji Rit, 1613-1682) and 
the geographical attainments of Ku Tsu-yit (iif #§, 1624-1680). As I now 
recall, I was particularly benefited by Prof. L’iu’s teachings in the follow- 
ing three aspects: 


(1) The study of regional geographical and historical records (Fi) 
—He believed that the voluminous geographical and _ historical 
records of various districts contain far more materials on related 
subjects than those carried by the official histories; such records 
should be fully utilized so as to make up for the deficiency of of- 
ficial histories; 


The study of graphic works ([m@##44)— He used to quote these 
words of Cheng Ch’iao (@ #€, 1127-1278, an eminent historian of 
the Southern Sung Dynasty): ‘‘Scholars of remote antiquity used to 
study descriptive records side by side with graphic works; they were 
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inclined to believe that neither of the twain could be partially neg- 
lected. Down to the Former Han Dynasty, Liu Shang (3 jy, 77- 
6 B.C.), for the first time in the history of Chinese learning, ex- 
cluded graphic works from the coverage of his influential biblio- 
graphic work Chi Lioh(t; \%, the seven epitomes of literature), on 
the trail of which Pan Ku (#£ [M, 32-92 A.D.) edited his similar 
work I Wen Chih (24% 7%). Since then, the use and production of 
graphic works declined day by day, while descriptive records vo- 
luminously flourished, thus giving rise to a sea of handicaps to later 
scholars and talented students of history. The reason underlying 
this noteworthy fact is that it is easy to do research work by con- 
sulting with plates, whereas immensely difficult to do so by follow- 
ing mere records. It is no wonder that throughout the past cen- 
turies, out of numerous hard-working scholars only a handful of 
them attained success, since they were led astray by the wrong ap- 
proach.”’ In view of what is said in the above quotation, Prof. 
L’iu set up a historical and geographical exhibition room in our 
college, for the purpose of collecting plates and specimens to facil- 
itate our researches; 


The study of historical data (3)§}%4)—He used to quote these words 
from a book written by Huang Tsung-hsi (#{52#8, 1610-1695), en- 
titled Commentaries on the Schools of Thought of the Ming Dynasty 
CWfGA): ‘In the matter of acquiring learning, what is useful 
to the learner is true’ (@/)2i8 > DA GAGE). As historical 
books and records are immensely voluminous, the right method to 
make proper choice of them is a matter of paramount importance. 
In this regard, Prof. L’iu particularly recommended us two princi- 
ples of selecting and arranging historical data, initiated by Chang 
Hsueh-cheng (#%j%, 1738-1801) in his work A General Introduction 
to Literary and Historical Researches (2c shjii2s), namely, ‘‘diversi- 
fied entries of the same material’ (274514) and ‘‘duplicate index’”’ 


(MAA). 


In the past forty years of my teaching and writing career, I have been 
constantly following Prof. L’iu’s directions in collecting the materials use- 
ful to my research work. They have proved to be ever so helpful. As I 
well remember, upon my graduation from my Alma Mater, Prof. L’iu wrote 
in my autograph book these words of encouragement: ‘‘Concentration of your 
mind on your line!’’ (4##). Later on, the more I think about this remark, 
the more truth I find in it. 


During my student days at the Teachers’ College, I had two years’ ex- 
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perience as a practising teacher. After my graduation from the College, I 
first worked for the Commercial Press in Shanghai, editing geographical text- 
books for the use of junior and senior high schools, for a period of four 
years. As I was no official staff member of that publisher, hence not tied 
down by any routine office work, I could manage to spend the greater part 
of day, and sometimes the whole day, at the Oriental Library of the Com- 
mercial Press, the greatest library in Shanghai, where I buried myself in 
a sea of books from dawn to dusk, making extensive exploration of innumer- 
able reference books for my intensive researches. Although, in those days, 
I earned but a meager salary, and led a very frugal life, I found much 
comfort in the rich spiritual food I savoured on the library desk. 


I stepped in the teaching walk of life in 1927, shortly after the victory 
of the Northern Expedition, when I was appointed by my Alma Mater as 
a faculty member. By that time, the Alma Mater had been transformed 
into the National Central University, where I had kept on teaching for a 
period of ten years, until the summer of 1936, when I transferred to Na- 
tional Chekiang University to be the Head of its Department of History 
and Geography. During these ten years, besides lecturing and writing, I 
had made quite a number of geographical survey trips over the nation, of 
which the most important ones are three: (1) a forty-day tour of Chekiang 
province, visiting all of its famous historic spots on Mount Tien Tai (KG 
iy), Mount Yen T’ang (e711), Mount Tien Mo (Ki) and Mount Hsueh 
T’u (4@il); (2) a fifty-five day visit of Northeast China, reaching as far 
as Fengchen (J§$&) and Antung (#91) in the east, and Chiling (7f4#k) and 
Changchun ({¢#€) in the north, and returning to Nanking just one month 
before the outburst of the Mukden Incident, on September 18, 1931, when 
Japan started her invasion of Manchuria; and (3) a one-year tour of North- 
west China, with its route centering around Lanchow. During this long 
tour, I journeyed along the Kansu Corridor (jajpqi fi) to Tunhuang (#ctit) 
in the west, crossed the Ch’inling Mountain Ridge (4#¢%4) to Hanchung (j#'}!) 
in the south, and traversed the Mongolian plateau to Pai Ling Miao (7 # 
ji) in northern Suiyuan province. For the west of the tour, I had further 
visited Lake Kokonor in Chinghai (jf/§ Kj) and the Lamaic temples at 
Labrang (4 > #8) along the southwest borders of Kansu province. The 
most dramatic and impressive highlight of this tour was a heart-thrilling 
ride aboard the sheep-skin raft on the swirling waters winding in and out 
the Yellow River Gorges. I had originally the idea to make a successive 
trip to Southwest China, but the plan was cancelled due to my commitment 
to assume a new post at National Chekiang University. Unexpectedly, the 
Sino-Japanese War broke out in the next year, and I had to move with my 
University to Southwest China, and settled down in the mountainous city 
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of Tseng-yi (j##€) in northern Kweichow province, for as long a period as 
eight years. 





Hua Shan 
(SEL), 
in Shensi 
province, as 
the author 
first saw it 
on his tour 
of the 
Northwest 
provinces 


n 1935. 





we Yap tok A 





The aforesaid long-distance tours across the nation had deeply convinc- 


ed me that geographical research is of tremendous help to historical studies. 
When the aggressive Japanese army reached the Great Wall, and occupied 
Shan Hai Kwan (lj #8) in 1936, I grievously wrote an article entitled 
Our Thoughts on Eastern Hopei Province (MG 9i), published by a leading 
Chinese newspaper, on March 15, 1936, in which I remarked: ‘‘Most people 
would look with sheer indifference at a large piece of stone lying in their 
presence. But, if the stone be the monument in honour of a great personage 
in past history, they would be instantly struck by its sight, lingering around 
it for quite a long while, and being unable to tear themselves away from 
the scene. The relationship between the natural environment and the cultural 
environment of a nation is just that between a large piece of stone and a 
monument. When we say, as we often do, that we cannot yield one single 
inch of our territory to some alien aggressor, what we have uppermost in 
our mind is not just the natural beauty of that slight piece of territory, nor 
just its rich natural resources, but the immeasurable amount of blood, sweat 
and tears that had been spilt by our ancestors upon that snip of soil. Every 
spot on the vast expanse of China’s territory has behind its trail a memorable 
history of the hard struggle of our forefathers. Every historic vestige and 
every ancient remains of China isa monument of the long, splendid life of 
the Chinese people. Whilst passing by such a spot, will her citizens not be 
stirred in feelings, and moved to tears?’’ My reports on the above-men- 
tioned geographical survey trips were successively published in the form of 
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treatises on the Chinese Geographical Journal, which instantly won the great 
appreciation of the late Dr. Ting Wen-kiang (T 7 1888-1936), a foremost 
geologist in modern Chinese history. In 1935, the Board of Councillors of 
Academia Sinica was inaugurated in Nanking, wth its councillors being 
elected by the presidents of all the national universities of the country. I 
was elected as one of the councillors, at the age of thirty-five, being the 
youngest of them all, and the only one who had never been educated abroad. 


I entered an important stage of my teaching career in 1956, when I 
began my association with the National Chekiang University. In that very 
year, the University newly established its Department of History and Geogra- 
phy, and, shortly afterwards, founded its Post-graduate Institute of History 
and Geograhy. It was then the ardent hopes of the local leaders of Chekiang 
province that, with the establishment of these high academic organs, the 
superb academic heritage initiated by our native scholar Wang Yang-ming 
(FB, 1474-1528) back in the Ming Dynasty might be once more revived, 
or even further magnified. As I was an established scholar hailing from 
eastern Chekiang province, they unanimously welcomed me to serve as the 
Head of the aforesaid Department and concurrently the Director of the 
Institute, and later concurrently the Dean of the College of Arts of the 





A bird’s-eye 
view of the 
West Lake of 
Hangchow. The 
pagoda in the 
picture was the 
long toppled Lei 
Feng Pagoda 
(BAS), which 
was still there 
when the author 
visited the scenic 
Lake during his 
high school days. 








University, which offices I had held, altogether, for as long a period as 
fourteen years, until 1949, when I sought freedom in flight to Taiwan, 
shortly before the China mainland passed under the Communist enthralment. 


After the first exchange of gunfire at the Marco Polo Bridge on July 
7, 1937, which drummed out the overture to the eight-year Chinese war of 
resistance against Japanese aggression, most of the big universities centralized 
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in or around China’s coastal provinces started their epic migration into interior 
China. In pursuit of freedom, Chekiang University moved to the inland 
along the route of the Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway, the Hunan-Kwangsi 
Railway and the Kwangsi-Kweichow Railway. While en route, the Uni- 
versity had made stopovers at such places as Kien Teh (#7), of Chekiang 
province, Pai Lu Chow ( {4 #¢})) in suburban Chi-an( 7%) and Shang Tien 
Village (EM #AS) of Tai Ho (#1) of Kiangsi province, and Yi-Shan ( #7j]j) 
of Kwangsi province, where it gave lectures to the students for varying 
brief periods, ranging from several weeks to one semester. Towards the 
end of 1939, it reached Tseng-yi and Mi-tan (jf) in northern Kweichow 
province, where it settled down until the conclusion of the war in 1945. 
In those provinces were found many historic spots where Wang Yang-ming 
had delivered his famous philosophical lectures in the Ming Dynasty; such 
places are of great significance in the history of Chinese learning. The 
Philosophy of Action (4j34¢?#4) advocated by President Chiang Kai-shek 
is a new form of ideology, based on the magnification of the time-honoured 
teachings of Wang Yang-ming. We firmly believe that truthful knowledge 
and vigorous action are the motivating factors of human history. In these 
key notions are to be found the essence of China’s age-old doctrine of 
Confucianism, as well as the gist of the world’s most up-to-date ideologies. 


During its stay in Yi-shan, the University had been attacked by Japanese 
planes several times. In one air raid, hundreds of bombs were dropped near 
the provisional site of the University. Fortunately, due to the proper pre- 
cautions taken, not one single person was killed, nor was the library or 
laboratories destroyed. With its sufficient teaching facilities, and its scores 
of famous professors, Chekiang University became an important institute 
of higher learning in wartime interior China. Particularly, after its removal 
to Tseng-yi and Mi-tan, the institute rapidly set afoot many remarkable 
research programs, which earned it a rather high reputation both at home 
and abroad. In a report on his inspection of wartime Chinese universities, 
a British scholar, Joseph Needham, paid glowing tributes to the National 
Southwest Associated University and the National Chekiang University, 
lauding the former as China’s Oxford University, and the latter as her 
Cambridge University. Although this was a personal piece of his mind, 


it unmistakably reflected the high prestige enjoyed by these two institutions 
in the international quarters. 


During the war years, despite the pinch of poverty they felt in the 
material way, the Chinese intellectual leaders manifested a soaring high 
morale. It was then that my colleagues at the College of Arts of the University 
and [ started a purely academic journal, entitled Thoughts and Times (48 
SiiF<e), which was dedicated to the same cause as that of the magazine 
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The Critic of some twenty years ago, the cause of the promotion of Sino- 
West cultural interflow. It was highly regrettable that Mei Kuang-t’i (4% 
i) and Chang Ying-ling (#£ 7B, 1905-1942), two of the sponsors of 
the journal, successively passed away in Tseng-yi, shortly after the found- 
ing of that periodical. 


Mei Kuang-t’i was formerly a student of Prof. Irving Babbitt (1865- 
1933) of Harvard University, the leader of modern Humanism. Chang 
Ying-ling was a same-minded bosom friend of mine. He had started writ- 
ing a great book, An Outline of Chinese History (+{ip§sh 49), which was, 
much to our regret, not yet completed before his untimely death at the age 
of thirty-seven. His views were both original and penetrating. He once 
significantly remarked that the Eastern Chekiang School of Thought (jit 
Se), founded in the Sung Dynasty, is particularly commendable for its 
tradition of studying history in conjunction with philosophy. In his celebrated 
article, On Henri Bergson, he poignantly declared: ‘‘In the past few decades, 
the champions in the philosophical circles of our nation have tended to 
follow a skin-deep vogue of ‘‘Formalism’’; consequently, they have often 
ignored the kind of philosophy that has a grip on the true lifeblood of the 
empirical world.’’ In another article, he wrote: ‘‘It is much to be regret- 
ted that most of our students of history today are engaged in the trifling 
business of textual research, thus forgetting the search for the general 
principles of history, which is, properly speaking, their fundamental goal.” 
He stressed that the most urgent task of the nation’s scholars at present is to 
study history side by sidé with the Book of Changes. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
( % Fe iH, 1873-1929), the veteran leader of China’s modernization move- 
ment, was our common teacher. In 1922, he gave lectures at my College 
for one semester, towards the end of which he wrote these remarks on my 
school paper: ‘‘Ningpo is the place, where Wang An-shih (~=#4, 1021- 
1086, a great political reformer of the Sung Dynasty) performed his New 
Deal ($f), and where Ch’ttan Hsieh-shan was born and composed his 
monumental works. As a native of this honourable place, you should 
always be mindful of those not far distant noble events in history, and 
exert yourself to follow up their examples. After going over your highly 
excellent paper, I feel pleased to give you these words of encouragement.”’ 
CIA ATES > PIL THE » BEAR » BAR!) Chang Ying-ling had a very high 
esteem for Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, asserting that several of Liang’s works, such as 
Chronicles of the Spring and Autumn Era and the Warring States Period (3 
FAIR MA) and Commentaries on the Battles in European War (ERIATCE tM), 
may be placed among the greatest historical writings of the world, conced- 
ing nothing in grandeur and splendor to the works of Edward Gibbon, 
Thomas B. Macaulay, John R. Green and H.G. Wells. 
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It was the original plan of the editors of the journal Thoughts and Times 
to make its editorial board a planning center for the compilation of our 
national history. In view of the fact that the task is a tremendous one, 
which requires numerous hands to help in the collection, analysis and syn- 
thesis of innumerable materials, we decided to start it first with the publica- 
tion of a National History Series (MHRA), with each of its volumes 
dealing with a particular person, event, or institution in history, or dwell- 
ing on a particular period of history or a specific aspect of culture. The 
volumes need not be arranged in a consistent, systematic way, nor must 
they be edited in chronological order, or under classified headings. While 
the Series, asa whole, may be considered as something like a symposium, 
each of its volumes may stand independently as a separate work complete in 
itself. The only requirement of the project is that each volume must 
contribute something new to our knowledge about our national history, so 
that it may be an invaluable reference work for those scholars in future 
who would compile a long, systematic and consistent work on our past 
history. Such was the ideal we then set forth for the proposed project. 
However, due to the thorny financial problems we had in those war days, 
the plan remained a plan and failed to be materialized. After I came to 
Taiwan in 1949, I have renewed my efforts to corporealize that plan by 
editing a China Study Series (+1jj3¢9), under the title of which a total of 
three hundred books have been published over the past ten years, and many 
more of them will come off the press in future. Most of these works are 
in one way or another related to the subject of national history. In a 
sense, they have realized part of my old plans back in the Sino-Japanese 
War days. 


In those memorable war years, my colleagues at the Research Institute 
of History and Geography of Chekiang University had produced a consider- 
able number of good works. They had further collectively compiled a 
significant book, entitled A New Gazetteer of Tseng-yi (i83¢%7i%), which 
describes various aspects of that inland city, such as its geology, topography, 
climate, soil, population, land utilization, local products, communications, 
racial origins and historic relics, all of which are depicted with materials 
drawn from carefully studied on-the-spot survey findings. The work totals 
170,000 words, containing twenty-two specially prepared maps. It made 
its debut in Hangchow in 1948, a year before the China mainland was 
lost to the Communists. Considering its certain merits in methodology, 
which may be helpful to researchers of regional geographical and historical 
records, I made it reprinted in Taiwan in 1953, under the new title of An 
Exemplif ying Work of the New Style of Gazetteer-writing (7 HEBRM), 
and published as a number of the China Study Series, 
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In 1943, the State De- 


partment of the United States 5B 
Kilometers 








wrote to six leading Chinese 








universities, requesting each 

of them to recommend a | 

professor to visit the United 

States on lecturing trip. I 

was then recommended by | 

National Chekiang Univer- 

sity to tour the United States, 

where I remained for a period ; 

of more than two years, | 

Meanwhile, by courtesy of 

Harvard University, the late NA 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton’s | 

Memorial Room in its Wide- 

ner Library was made avail- 

able for my research work. SS 

During my sojourn in the ity rower 

States, I devoted the greater | ‘Mi Z, 
. | a 

part of my time to geostra- | Ge MF : if 

tegic studies, while spending DDS Ul iy SS Up > * 

the rest of my days there in 

extensive tours of that coun- 

try. Besides perusing geo- 

strategic writings, I also wide- -” 7 “4% Tsun-yi 

ly explored the famous works t: aD, (Kweichou) 

of Western historians. Among 

contemporary masters in the A map of the mountainous city of Tseng-yi (33%) in 

historiographical field, I ad- K weichow provinee, to which National Chekiang Univer- 

mired particularly Friedrick 

Meinecke and George Macaulay Trevelyan. Meinecke was a professor of his- 

tory of Berlin University, who dwelt on the importance of spiritual values, lay- 

ing especially equal emphasis on the four cardinal values of Truth, Good, 

Beauty and Holiness. He further advocated the ethics of the state, which he 

believed to be the key to an ideal world of universal cosmopolitanism. He was 

specialized in the subject of the spiritual history of Germany (Die Geistige 

Geschichte Deutschlands), and had served as the chief editor of a leading 

history journal in Germany for forty years. Trevelyan was a professor of 

history at Cambridge University, and the author of such world-famous works 

as History of England and English Social History. He believed that history 

rides astride the realms of both science and literature, and that a good 




















sity migrated during the Sino-Japanese War days. 
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historian should be possessed of the high taste of a good writer. He main- 
tained that history as a science confers far more and greater benefits on 
mankind than literature and art, for, he contended, our understanding of 
any aspect of a nation depends primarily on that of its history. Understood 
in such a sense, history is truly a most fundamental course in modern edu- 
cation. Both Meinecke and Trevelyan had lectured at Harvard University. 























The Dunaster House along the Charles River of Harvard University. The author took up his 
abode there when he was a visiting professor at Harvard University. 


When I returned from the United States to my homeland in 1945, China 
had emerged victorious from her long protracted, heroic war of resistance 
against the Japanese aggressor. Numerous lost cities were restored, and 
mirth was everywhere. Meanwhile, National Chekiang University had 
moved back to Hangchow, Chekiang province. Goaded by its zeal for 
reconstruction, the institution went hecticly about its manifold rehabilitation 
programmes. New buildings were soon built over its old campus. Amongst 
them were two most significant edifices, the Li Chow Hall (2494@#) and 
the Hsun Shui Hall (#7 fff), in memory of two past great scholars of the 
province, Huang Li-chow (#{#}), the honorific name of Huang Tsung-hsi 
523%, 1610-1695) and Chu Hsun-shui (46 %¢7k, the honorific name of Chu 
Tze-yii 4 Hr, 1600-1682), respectively. Particularly noteworthy was its 
library, which was rapidly growing in bulk. Hundreds of thousands of 
new books streamed into the library building. Most of them were from 
two biggest private libraries of the province: the Chia Yeh T’ang (373¢4%) 
Library in Nan-hsin (77) and the Yi Hai Lu (= }#) Library, in 
Jui-an (47%). By that time, the innumerable books treasured by the Uni- 
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versity library, and those of 

the Provincial Library of Che- 

kiang at the site of Wen Lan 

Ko( 2c jf), wherein was stored 

the voluminous Szu K’u Ch’iiaen 

Shu (Poi, The Four De- 

partments of the Imperial Li- 

brary), had combined to form 

a remarkable treasury of cul- 

tural works in Southeast China. 

It was a great relief to me to 

find that the books formerly 

collected by the University, as 

well as those of my own, had 

™ been well preserved throughout 

the eventful war years. After 

eight long years of wartime 

vagabond life, I thought then 

» I might henceforth settle down 

* toa quiet life of lecturing and 

Bie: A ~ = writing. Quite contrary to my 

A photograph of the author, taken at the age expectation, the Communist re- 

of 42, at Harvard University. bellion soon began and spread 

all over the nation. In the span 

of four brief but disastrous years, it shut the whole of the China main- 

land behind the Iron Curtain, subjecting 450 millions of our compatriots to 

a tyrannical rule unprecedented in Chinese history. Just three days before 

the fall of Hangchow to Communist hands, I bade a sad farewell to my 

University and my home province, betaking myself to flight for freedom. 

Via Canton, and across the Straits, I made my way to Taiwan, the bastion 
of our national restoration. 


Twelve years have fleetingly elapsed, since my arrival in Taiwan in 
1949. These were years of grave trials and tribulations for our nation. 
Impelled by my sense of obligation to my country now harassed by the 
worst plight in her history, I have walked from the classroom to the political 
rostrum, offering my humble service to my state. I have long admired 
Herbert A.L. Fisher, famed British historian, veteran professor of history 
of Oxford University, and author of A General History of Europe and 
other celebrated works. During World War I, he had served as the British 
Education Minister in the cabinet of David Lloyd George, in which office 
he had made very remarkable contributions to the educational progress of 
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Great Britain. Treading in 
his footsteps, I had also served 

as the Minister of Education 

of the Republic of China, for § 
a period of four years, 1954 Bes 
through 1958. Since August 
1958, I have been holding the 
office of the Commandant of 
National War College. In the 
secluded, quiet campus envir- 5 
onment of the College, I have & 
dedicated my leisure hours to 
my former career, that of a 
writer on topics of history and 
geography. Over the past three 
years, I have started editing Bg 
the following works: (!) The 
History of the Ch’ing Dynasty 
C732) in eight volumes; (2) 7 
Atlas of the Republic of China , 


(*PHRER WIESE) in five vol- papas 
umes; and (3) Chinese Art 
Treasures ( eH) in ten 
volumes. With the publica- ® 
tion, in part, of the above 
works, I feel a great gratifica- was stored a set of the Four Departments of the 





building on the West Lake of Hangchow, in which 


P : Imperial Library (f4jfiz=i) of the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
tion and deep relief over the , 


eventual fulfilment of some of my lifelong wishes. 


Inspired by the vast collection of Chinese books at the College’s library, 
the Shih Ch’ien Library (?{#®/@#¢fi), I have come to a new decision to 
write, starting from January 1961, the present work, Chinese History of 
Fifty Centuries( iét.F 46). The work is devised to comprise five hundred 
chapters, on five hundred topics about Chinese history. beginning from its 
earliest times down to the present day. By courtesy of the Chine Newsweek 
(*pi—j4), the Chinese edition of the book will be published chapter by 
chapter in that popular journal, and it is planned that every fifteen to 
twenty chapters will be printed together as a separate volume. The English 
version is translated by Mr. Chu Li-heng (}#i7{%), an intimate friend 
and a colleague of mine. The whole project, presumably to embrace around 
thirty volumes, is expected to be completed in ten years. 


By the time I set pen on this book, millions of Free Chinese fighting 
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The Shih Ch’ien Library (7E¢eM@if) 
of National War College, built in 1959. 
The building is built in classical Chi- 
nese style, with yellowish tiled roof 
and sculptured stone pillars. On the 
walls inside are hanging dozens of 
glamorous Chinese palace lanterns, fill- 
ing the entire edifice with a richest 
Oriental atmosphere. 


~ *. 
International Communism on ‘this island bastion of Taiwan are writing a 
new chapter to their old history, with blood, with sweat, and with tears. 
Truly, history is poetry in motion. Like a piece of poetry, Chinese his- 
tory has its rhythm, its tempo, and its cadence. I sense and feel them 
all. A great people is in motion. A great history is in the making. 


*‘The historian is a prophet who looks not backward, but forward!’’, 
well said a certain philosopher. As I cast my mental view over the vast 
span of the past fifty centuries of Chinese history, I feel immensely invigorat- 
ed in my faith in China’s future. A people that has always been worthy 
of its name, that has always led its country to greatness, can not and will 
never take a different course in future. While hoping this book may help 
the Western readers to a better understanding of China’s past, I wish they 
would share this same faith of mine. To all friends of China in the West, 
I would like to pass this word of parole: Our great past is the best pledge 
of our splendid new springtime in future! 
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Chinese History of Fifty Centuries 


Author’s Note 


In commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the founding of the Chinese Re- 
public in 1961, the author embarks on the writing of the present book, Chinese 
History of Fifty Centuries, the purpose of which is to provide an authentic 
general history of the Chinese nation in the perspective of the space age. 


The present book is set against the background of world history, with ample re- 
ferences made to various stages of world developments, and with special emphasis 
laid on the spiritual and material interflows between China and foreign nations, 
and particularly on the mutual impacts of Chinese and Western cultures, so as 
to illustrate China’s vlace in the world, and her contributions to mankind. 


The scope of the present work is extended to cover the whole region of Eastern 
Asia, for the evident reason that China as the land of origin of Eastern culture 
is Closely related to her neighbouring countries in this area. Unless one knows 
China well enough, one cannot properly understand Eastern Asia; and on the 
other hand, unless one has in mind a whole picture of Eastern Asia, one cannot 
thoroughly comprehand the true spirit of Chinese culture. 


As an ancient Chinese saying goes well, “Vast valleys and big rivers differ in 
structure; the people dwelling there vary in customs. (R@XJI|Rfl, RK 
32%.)” Since China is a country possessed of not only a long history of five 
thousand years, but also a vast territory of some ten million square kilometers, 
it seems only proper that our study of Chinese history should be coupled with a 
thorough examination of Chinese geography, which may help us to a better 
understanding of the actual settings of historical events. And, on this new angle 
of historical research, the author has kept a specialeye. While tracing the growth 
of the Chinese people, he has made elaborate descriptions of the development of 
Chinese territory by our forefathers. 


. Wang Kuo-wei CEB, 1877-1927, a pre-eminent Chinese historian of modern 


times) worte in his book New Evidences of Ancient History (4 #37%##®): “The ac- 
count of the Shang Dynasty (1766-1154 B.C.) given in the Records of History 
(#iid, written by Ssu Ma Ch’ien 853, 145—86 B.C.), though slightly dis- 
proved by the newly excavated oracle bone literature, is by and large authentic. 
Judging from this noteworthy fact, it may be ascertained that the source book 
Shih Pen (iitAc, The Book of the Lineage), upon which the Records of History is 
based, must. be a factual record of ancient times. Inasmuch as the account of the 
Shang Dynasty is mostly authentic, that of the foregoing period of the Hsia 
Dynasty (2205-1818 B.C.) must also be on the whole authentic.” He further re- 
marked: “It is fortunate that we who live in the present age have access to the 
new historical data from the earth, besides the old ones on paper. These parallel 
sources of historical data have not been made available until the present day.” 
Since the founding of the Republic of China, the developments in the field of 
archaeology have brought to light the obscure history of remote antiquity, and 
thus cleared up the presumptions of the so-called “School of Skepticizing Antiqui- 
ty” iI). 
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6. The progress made in the fields of anthropology, ethnology and sociology in recent 
years has proved to ‘be a great help to historical research. In the new light of 
these sister sciences, some of the controversial problems in historical studies have 
been satisfactorily solved. In the present work, the author has made the fullest 
possible consultation with such sciences whenever necessary. 


. The term “People’s Livelihood (&4:)” has a long origin in China, but its ap- 
plication to the realm of historical research is a new practice initiated by the late 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the Republic. He pointed out that this term 
implies the existence of the community, the economy of the citizens, and the 
survival of the nation. It constitutes, therefore, the center of gravity of histori- 
cal developments. Such a point of view we call the historical viewpoint of the 
people’s livelihood (4: #%). The people’s livelihood, national sovereignty and 
political democracy are three interdependent factors, which forms a trinity as a 
whole. It is crystal clear that without the independence of the state and the 
rights of the people, there could be no people’s livelihood at all. Ancient Chinese 
used to call their national leaders the sages, who rendered extraordinarily meri- 
torious services to the people, not only in the promotion of their material welfare, 
but also in that of the cause of freedom and democracy. Here lies the essence of 
the Confucian Doctrine. And here rests the center of gravity of the whole course 
of history. 


. In writing his monumental work The Spring and Autumn Annals (4k), Con- 
fucius adhered to the editorial rules of “writing what is due, and omitting what 
is undue (SE8iJ@# » AIHA’. In the same vein, Han Yii (@#fR, 768-842 A.D., a 
renowned scholar of the T’ang Dynasty) also noted that the recording of histori- 
cal events must be a summary of their essentials (G24 L24tHE). The standard 
for the selection of materials in history-writing rests entirely with their impor- 
tance to the course of historical developments. The present book has been writ- 
ten from Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s historical viewpoint of the people’s livelihood, which 
dwells on the cardinal principles of the evolution of the people’s national life, the 
development of the people’s civic rights, and the progress of the people’s liveli- 
hood. These three important factors are interwoven with one another as an or- 
ganic whole, which shapes the course of history. 


. Cheng Ch’iao (@$#@, 1104-1162), an eminent historian of the Sung Dynasty, said: 
“Scholars of remote antiquity used to study descriptive records side by side with 
graphic works; they were inclined to believe that neither of the twain could be 
partially neglected. Down to the Former Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-23 A.D.), Liu 
Shang (#\jmj, 77-6 B.C.), for the first time in the history of Chinese learning, ex- 
cluded the graphic works from the coverage of his influential bibliographic work 
Chi Lioh (c®, the seven epitomes of literature), on the trail of which Pan Ku 
(SEA, 32-92 A.D.) edited his similar work I Wen Chih (@§3c3%). Ever since then, 
the use of graphic works declined day by day, while descriptive records volu- 
minously flourished, thus giving rise to a sea of handicaps to later scholars and 
talented students of history. The reason underlying this noteworthy fact is that 
it is easy to do research work by consulting with plates, while immensely difficult 
to do so by following mere records. It is no wonder that throughout the past 
centuries, out of numerous hard-working scholars only a handful of them attained 
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success, since they were led astray by the wrong approach.” With an eye to 
achieving the effects of “‘studying historical records side by side with graphic 
works (7/43), the author has gathered numerous plates from miscellaneous 
sources, and prepared specially drawn pictures, diagrams and maps of all types, 
to illustrate the text of the present work. 


. By following the inspiring example of Tzu Chih T’ung Chien (4iGT¢, A General 
History Mirroring the Ways of Government) written by Ssu Ma Kuang (aj, 
1019-1086, a celebrated historian of the Sung Dynasty), the author has gone all 
lengths to make the present book a popular historical reading for the common 
men. In each chapter are presented the views and findings of many a noted 
historian, but the viewpoint threading them together, and melting them in one 
pot, is that of the author’s own. Purposeful and elaborate efforts have been ex- 
erted to make the work penetrating in inquiry, yet simple in presentation, so as 
to produce easy, pleasurable reading. Detailed notes are attached to each chapter, 
giving the sources of important quotations in the chapter. The author is well 
aware of certain shortcomings in the present work, for the improvement of which 
he sincerely welcomes helpful counsels from sagacious readers. 
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Preface to the History of the Ch’'ing Dynasty 


By Chang Chi-yun (3e3¢Ny) 


With the advent of the new year of 1961, the Republic of China is 
entering upon the fiftieth anniversary of her founding. With a view to 
commemorating this auspicious occasion of our Republic, in accordance 
with the directions of our national leader President Chiang Kai-shek, and 
in compliance with the expectations of our fellow-countrymen both at 
home and overseas, the authors have entrusted themselves with the tremen- 
dous and significant task of the compilation of an authorized history of 
the period of our national lifepreceding the establishment of the Republic, 
that of the Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911), which proves to be, as they share 
the common belief, the inalienable responsibility of the nation’s academic 
workers. 


It is to be recalled that shortly after the founding of the Republic, 
a group of scholars, formerly ideologically under the sway of the Empire 
of the Ch’ing Dynasty, had compiled a gigantic work entitled Dreft His- 
tory of the Ch’ing Dynasty (}i$3h%H), the story about the editing of which is 
told separately in a special article printed after the Authors’ Note in this 
book, hence no need for its mention in detail here. Our late national 
father, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, had remarked, ‘‘Since the Chinese Revolution 
of 1912, the establishment of a democratic government in China has been 
a universally acknowledged fact.’’ Probably, due to their inadequate 
comprehension of this point, the writers of the Draft History failed to 
make unbiased and proper descriptions about the great changes in politi- 
cal scenes in modern Chinese history, from the viewpoint of the Republic. 
At many a point, in their somewhat presumptuous work, they even went 
so far astray as to make fundamentally fallacious statements, seriously 
in violation of the constitutional spirit of the Republic. As we all 
know, this is the chief reason for which the Draft History was so long 
delayed to be published. 


After the political unification of the nation, brought about by the 
successful Northern Expedition achieved by Generalissimo Chiang. Kai- 
shek in 1927, China did not, however, enjoy the fruit of political peace. 
Instead, she has been undergoing an endless series of national trials and 
tribulations. Consequently, despite the repeated proposals for compiling 
an authorized history of the Ch’ing Dynasty raised by many scholars, 
practically no effort has been made in that regard. Later on, during the 
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Sino-Japanese War days, when the councillors’ meeting of Academia Sinica 
was convened in Kunming, the author proposed to the meeting that the 
compilation of the said history be undertaken by the Academia Sinica; 
however, it was met by the disagreement of the presiding officers of the 
Academia. The author left the conference in disappointment. 


After the author was appointed the Minister of Education of the Re- 
public in 1953, he made new endeavours to effect the compilation of the 
aforesaid history. Considering that the Academia Sinica has its fixed 
policy, and that the Institute of the History of the Republic of China 
(fi 2 ff) has its exclusive function of editing the nation’s historic docu- 
ments of contemporary times, he then suggested to the National Academic 
Council (S@e#iw#iZ% AW), the nation’s topmost educational policy-making 
organ affiliated with the Ministry of Education, to establish the Institute 
of Chinese Culture to carry on the compilation of the nation’s past his- 
tory, and to set up simultaneously the Chinese Geographical Research 
Institute for editing the nation’s atlas. Unfortunately, in July 1958, just 
when these proposed institutes were under preparation, his tenure of office 
expired, and their plans failed to be materialized. In view of the vital 
importance of these academic agencies to the task of national rehabilita- 
tion, he has persistently endeavored to carry out these plans. 


In August 1958, the author was instructed by President Chiang Kai- 
shek to make preparations for the founding of the National War College, 
which was inaugurated in April 1959. In consideration of the fact that 
the College is the nation’s supreme academic institute, dedicated parti- 
cularly to advanced studies of political and military strategies, and that 
in modern times, cultural warfare and political warfare are of no less im- 
portance than military warfare, he proposed to President Chiang Kai- 
shek, who serves concurrently as the Chancellor of the College, that the 
College take on the compilation of the authorized history of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty. Upon the approval of this proposal by President Chiang, the 
author, in his capacity as the Commandant of the College, invited 
scores of famed scholars to embark on the editorial work, which is mainly 
based on the blueprint of the Draft History, with due rectification of its 
fallacies and improvement of its shortcomings, and in extensive consulta- 
tion with the views and opinions of contemporary scholars. The new 
work is: given the official title The History of the Ch’ing Dynasty (jf) so 
as to make complete all of China’s past dynastic histories, the last of the 
available ones of which, up to the moment of the publication of the pre- 
sent work, is that of the Ming Dynasty. This book devised to comprise 
eight big volumes is expected to be published in full before the Chinese 
National Day of October 10, 1961. While mindful of the numerous hard- 
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ships in the undertaking of this task, the author determines to publish 
the work in the joint names of the National War College and the Institute 
of Chinese Culture. In so doing, it is in perfect conformity with the 
highly significant tradition in China since the Sung and Ming Dynasties 
that the authorized history of a foregoing period is to be compiled by 
the nation’s highest academic institute. 


Chinese scholars in the olden days used to lay equal emphasis on the 
twin tasks of “‘transmitting to posterity the cultural heritage of the past, 
and opening up new vistas to that of the future’’ (#EPA2%). In the 
humble opinion of this author, however, the latter seems to assume even 
a greater importance than the former. As our primary purpose in com- 
piling this work is to record the old institutions of the Ch’ing Dynasty, 
the author has refrained from making any unnecessary major alterations 
of the accounts on such matters in the Draft History, while giving full 
notes to the necessary ones in the Authors’ Note and the Epilogue. The 
author entertains the belief that in the wake of the publication of the 
present work, there is still plenty of room for further writings on the 
same subject by other scholars. Their researches in this realm know no 
bounds, nor is there any limit to their contributions to this field of Chi- 
nese historical study. It is the ardent hope of this author that on the 
basis of the present work, the nation’s scholars in the days to come, by 
adopting the novel styles of editing and writing of new historiology, and 
by using all the presently available historical documents, would succeed 
in producing an ideal new history of the Ch’ing Dynasty. 


It is recorded in history that when the academic authorities of the 
early part of the Ming Dynasty undertook the compilation of The History 
of the Yuan Dynasty (3¢31), they ceremoniously set up an impressive com- 
pilation office at T’ien Chiai Temple (K#i3, literally meaning the 
Ethereal Temple), in Kinling (4%, nowadays known as Nanking), with 
the élite of the nation’s intellectuals cordially invited to participate in 
the grandiose work. In his famous poem depicting this sensational affair, 
entitled Lines on the T’ien Chiai Temple (ix KF), Kao Ch’ing-chiu (i 
Fy Eh 1336-1374, a renowned poet and historian of the Ming Dynasty, who 
participated in the above-mentioned work) wrote: 


Thousands of scholars assembled at the strike 
Of the Buddhist temple bell; 

And hundreds of lights flashed like a stream 
Across the monastic hall mirror. 


CHM bE Mt oT A RE HE) 


Incidentally, some six hundred years later, the compilation of The 
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History of the Ch’ing Dynasty takes its headquarters at the Shih Chien 
Library (#22) of this College. Its site on Yangmingshan (Mount 
Yangming) is a quite place for high learning. The ‘serene countenance 
of the graceful mountain, tinged with all the splendours of autumn in its 
prime, and the murmurs of running brooks, accompanied by the chirp- 
ing of birds, are all immortalized with the compilation of the present 
work, that is going down into history as a memorable event of our times. 
The neighing of the horses of autumnal wind across the pine-crested 
mountain peaks sounds like the deafening roars of the furious anti-Com- 
munist tide staged by our enslaved fellow-countrymen behind the Iron 
Curtain on the China mainland. In quiet meditation, the author is deeply 
moved in his conscience and sense of responsibility as an historian of the 
Chinese Republic. Our late national father, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, had laid 
down a motto for Chinese revolutionary workers: ‘‘Let’s charter the 
course of the coming tide, and mould the shape of the new age’’ (iki) 
Ji, UENEB). Now that we are privileged to have our national leader 
personally presiding over this College, shall we not exert our utmost to 
live up to the motto quoted above? As a member of the teaching 
staff of the College, the author feels greatly honored to work 
together with so many venerable scholars under the inspiring leadership 


of its Chancelor, President Chiang Kai-shek. On the eve of the publica- 
tion of this work, the author puts down these few words to tell the story 
of how the book has come about, as well as the thoughts that have oc- 
curred to his mind upon its completion at long last, and he does so par- 
ticularly in the hope that the nation’s scholars would favour him with 
helpful advices and counsels on the present work, for his preparation for 
its revised edition in future. 


24th November, 1960, 
National War College, 
Yangmingshan. 
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At the tomb of Emperor Ming 
C5 WS it BeBe Hh ) 


. a. Stele in memory of a dead crane 


Calligraphy attributed to Tao 


Hung-ching (rubbing) (#11) 48#84%) 
b. Seulptured lion (7A RRA) 


. Lion (one of a pair) (47 FER) 
. Green glazed model of two-story house 


Tomb pottery (<k#hi#) 


. Pot of Yiieh ware 


Porcelain (jRRJN 2980 #) 


. Chameleon (47 PRE) 


. Defeating the Demons (wall-painting 


of Tunhuang, cave 428) 
(Bc kis Be HE — BE) 


. Warrior in fighting attitude 


CRE Pid 7B) 


. Square pagoda (JL AH) 


. Two young women holding hands 


(BF41h) 


. Horse’s head of earthenware 


C Big HS) 


. Stele with seated Buddha in high relief 


(AiR) 


. Head of Kuan Yin (f#8F5 Ri) 
. Buddhist priest, bronze (@HfF) 


. Altarpiece, gilt-bronze (43g fbi) 
. Buddhist stele-Maitreya with two 


attendant Bodhisattvas (4qERaiig i) 


. Reliefs from a pedestal (ay (gh) 
. Seated Buddha in the cave No. 8 of 


Yun-Kang (Sei 9 /\ jb Fi ER) 


. Pagoda at Sung-yo Monastery 


CHASE 
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. Complete view of Mo tsi-shan stone 
chamber (fill 7 #4) 
. Paoda-pillars in the cave No. 21 of 


Yun-kang (2210 i —1-— BE) 


32. Taking the tonsure, part of Buddha’s 


life (wall-painting of Tun-huang, 
cave 257) (Pct ie: —su) 52 ) 

. Bodhisattva (wall-painting of Tun- 
huang, cave 263) (3 ya weaE— FEE) 

. Buddha figures engraved in the cave 
No. 133 of Mo-tsi-shan 


(AB A BSE BER HP) 


5. Two Bodhisattvas, cave 285 


(Bcke Set —— $F he) 


36. Votive stele, known as the Wetzel stele 


(=8 AER) 


. Reverse of a votive stele 


(TRE SAF RF) 


. Stone votive stele 49. 


CER) 


. Flying Goddess engraved on the ceiling 50. 


in low relief 


~~~ aa eee 


(Rae Wy AP HE) 


. Porch, cave No. 16 of Tien-lung-slian 


(RHEL BTA FAS) 


- Dancers and Musicians 


Wall-painting (®@:—##94) 


. Flying Celestial playing a long horn, 


Wall-painting (##a—FERM fh ) 


. Tomb attendants (3 947%4¢(h) 
. Bodhisattva (2274 HE) 
. Saddled horse 


Hard, dark grey tomb figure (ii) 


. Scene of hunting 


Wall-painting (%&jt—#¥7§) 


. Wrestlers 


Wall-painting (@Egt—-# 44) 


- Panel of male donors in the Pin-yang 


Tung at Lung Men 
CHE PIE Be ss RH Fr) 


Taoist hermit flying on a crane 


Wall-Painting (&j—4) \PE#B) 
Outside view of the Cave of Thousand 
Buddhas (=F bjt) 


~ 


Volume I¥. Sui, T’ang Dynasties to the Period of 
Five Dynasties (581-960 A.D.) 


. Camel 6. 


White clay, straw-colored glaze (B% 5) 
. Group of four Bodhisattvas 

Wood, polychromed 

(FEAR) 

. Epitaph of lady T’ung, rubbing 
(ARE) 

. Emperor Tai Tsung of the T’ang 
Dynasty (Li Shih-min) 

HEARED 

. Memorial stele of Monk Yung engraved 
on the pagoda at Hua-tu Monastery, 


rubbing (465 ER tES%) 


Sakyamuni Buddha, embroidery 
CFE Rw: ll ) 


. King of Tibet 


Terra cota in round (jE eM AR) 


. Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva with a 


flower bowl 


CBU FF Be) 


. The Diamond Sutra (494%I#) 
. Avalokitesvara as the Guide of Souls 


C5 ie be) 


. Dancer (tomb figure) (#€{f}) 
. The “Chi Ling Sung’? or Praise of the 
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. Kuan-Yin 





Vagtails, birds emblematic of the 


Fraternal Love (#§#@4) 


3. Epitaph to Yen Chi-ming 


Calligraphy of Yen Chen-ch’ing 
(FSIS KEG ) 

. Manuscript of the Lotus Sutra from 
Tunhuang caves (HMRBREF) 

. Spirit Sarcophagus, stone sculpture 
Mb RY RIM ai) 

. The Colossal Buddha, accompanied by 
two Bhikshus and two Bodhisattvas, 
(HPS HD 

. Court musicians (‘s¢8]—)) 


in bronze ($i) 


. The archery contest 

Relief from the Yun-kang caves 
(Ei i HI— Heit) 

. Buddha meeting the sick man 
Relief from the Yun-kang caves 


(27a Bs BUI AD 

. Avalokitesvara, stone statue from the 
Yun-kang caves (2H) 

. Stone figure of a Bodhisattva 
(APE) 

. Standing Bodhisattva, marble 
(x2 Hh RR) 

. Votive tablet, baked clay 
CER) 

. Sheep head, stone sculpture 
(AWARD 

. Celestial King bringing a child 
(GEFREMB) 

. Marble lion (47#ij) 

. Lion, bronze, with traces of gold 
plating 

( Sa Fi ) 


. Ewer, marbled ware 


(5 5G 3c Bid a ) 
. Mirror with grapes and animal design 
bronze 


CEPR 7 5 BE_) 


31. 


32. 


Three colored ceramic plate (pottery) 
(= #4 Ra) 

Square tile of grey pottery with richly 
figured decor in low relief, painted in 
unfired colours (blue, pale green and 


vermilion) (449%) 


. Vase with designs of plum-flowers, 


Bi-color pottery 
CHEFE SCHR) 


. San-T’sai (three-colored) ceramics 


(=F ah) 


. Gold dish (44%) 


. Wooden chest (4-78 [# ) 
- Panel (#dh) 


. Design for an embroidery on 


silk, 
partially executed in king fisher fea- 


thers (#68) 


. Standing horse, 


White clay, unglazed, harness painted 


(x25) 


- Camel and Man (52% 41h) 

. Beauties under peach-tree (#if F2G A) 
- Hsuan Tsang in pilgrimage (¥Y4EzE Li) 
. Niso Choshin (—ji@a.t>la) 


. Sailing on the river after snow, 


by Kuo Chung-shu 
CAE BBR A) 


. Fishing on a snowy day (33}fA la) 
. Landscape by Tung Yuan, 


Wallscroll 
EVE BER I) 


. Seeking Truth in Autumn mountains 


by Chu Jan, wallscroll 
CBRE FYE) 


. Interior view of the tomb of Wang 


Chien (Met y it) 


. Ta-yen pagoda at the T’ze-Eng Monas- 


tery (HRP AKME) 


. Old tower of the Inkiang Temple at 


Anking (#i7LF i #) 





tains 


Nang 
onas- 


ole at 
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Volume V. Northern Sung Dynasty (960-1127 A.D.) 


. Portrait of Emperor T’ai Tsu 


(Chao K’uang-Yin) 
(RARE BE 


. Dove at a branch of peach blossoms, 


by Emperor Hui Tsung 
(RRA ENG lil ) 


a 


3. Calligraphy by Emperor Hui Tsung 


(RARE) 


. Chimonanthus and Birds by Emperor 


Hui Tsung (epee MEL Bll) 


. On the splendour of the Palace Garden 


by Emperor Hui Tsung 
RRB GE AOE A) 


. Snow-covered landscape (wall scroll) 


by Fan Kuan (7890 Sei #i5y llth) 


. Early Spring (Wall scroll) 


by Kou Hsi (358545 [al #h) 


. Landscape by Kou Hsi 


(FBR EF 


. Trees on a winter plain by Li Ch’eng 


(FRAME FF lla) 


. Winter landscape by Li Ch’eng 


(PR Hie SOG I A) 


. Snow-capped cliffs, by Yen Su 


CR A PE Be EE dh) 


. Monkeys (part) by I Yuan-chi 


(ATCH RAR) 


. Calligraphy by Wang An Shih 


(ERA REE th) 


. Bamboo by Wen T’ung (Yu-ko) 


(3C1A) 2277) 


. Bamboo (wall scroll) 


by Wen T’ung (a [md-37;lal) 


. Calligraphy and poem by Su Shih 


BRAK BEBE i) 


. Colophone to the calligraphy of Su Shih 


by Wong T’ing-chien 
Ce AR RPE 


- A pair of mandarin ducks in an 


autumn rivulet by Hui Ch’ung 


CRE BRB EE I) 


. Calligraphy and poem of Mi fei 


KARE) 


. Calligraphy of Ts’ai Ching in corres- 


pondence style (#238 9¢hh) 


. A group of children at play (i 34f@) 
. Landscape (Yen-Kiang-Tieh-Chang 


Tu) by Wang Hsien 
CE RERETL AME [al ) 


. General Kuo Tzu-Yi meeting the Uigurs 


by Li Kung-lin 
(EAS i lll) 


. Yuima 


by Li Kuxg-lin (Li Lung-mien) 
(EATS HE I lial ) 


. Lao Tzu riding on ox 


by Chao Pu-chih 
(RAZ EF BI-F lidl) 


. Plum Blossoms by Yang Wu-chiu 


BFR ZEA lial) 


. Three swimming fish, 


by Liu Ts’ai (BIA 


. Spring festival on the river of Pien 


by Chang Tse-tuan (detail of the 
Lookout Tower) 


eet Lay lial (—) THRE) 


. Spring festival on the river of Pien 


by Chang Tse-tuan (detail of the 
Rainbow Bridge) 
(Reese Lila] (—) TRAD 


. Vase of Ting Yao (¢22}fh) 
- Bowl with moulded design of phoenixes 


and flowers, ting ware 


Ca RIEL FEF$ FD SCH) 


. Vase, moulded pattern, ting ware 


CE FER) 


. Dish of Ting Yao (224%) 
- Bulb-bow! porcelain, with transmuta- 


tion red glaze 


(RE) 
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. Vase in the shape of a lotus bud 

(ey $8: TEM) 

. Pillow with carved decoration, 
T’zu-chou type (@eJNeZ) 

. Large basin with very low circular foot, 
Tz’u Chou type of stoneware 

CHE IN EFS) 

. Vase with green glaze over a black slip 


carved with peonies, 
Tz’u-chou ware 


CABIN 2 BE PFE FEE HR) 


. Pot 


Stoneware, Tz’u-chou type 

CARs JN SFI HA) 

. Porcelain pillow, ping-yang ware 

(7B RFE) 

. Square Hu 

Kwan ware (#277 %#) 

. Beaker (Ku) of dark-bodied ware, with 
light greenish blue, crackled glaze 


Kuan ware (#7 42%5fl) 


43. 


Funerary urn (3 ff) 
White clay, light blue glaze, decorated 


with dragons, animals and figures in 
relief 


. Wooden figure of Kuan-yin (7. HAE) 


. Painted and carred wooden 


Bodhisattva, Kuan-yin (G#EAWRE ) 


. Complete works of Su Shih 


Large characters of Mei-shan 


Block printing (#2; HALRB) 


. Confucius and disciple Yen-hwei 


Stone engraving (JL +HMEAR) 


. Incised slab with figure of Kuan-yin 


(RABRIEF GS RA BI) 


. Iron Pagoda at Yu-kao Monastery of 


Kaifeng, Honan, with glazed brick in 
the color of iron, constructed in the 
reign of Ching-li 
(Ba £5 FRR) 


. Watching tower, Kai-yuan Monastery, 


Tien-hsien, Hopei (fAsc3+ RRS) 


a aaa 





Volume Vi. Southern Sung Dynasty (1127-1279 A.D.) 


. Calligraphy by Emperor Kao Tsung 
CARs ae BR 9 FB) 


2. A Picture of Chung K’uei 


by Emperor Hsiao Tsung 
CRF se He GE El) 


. Buddha, 


Painted by Empress T’zu Lieh, wife 
of Emperor Kao Tsung 

CHEZ De DE SR PD 

. Calligraphy of Wu Chu (in cursive 
style) (SLE RFI 

. Colophone at the end of ‘Clouds 
Over the Hsiao and Hsiang Rivers’’ 
by Mi Yu-jen 

ORAM A SEB) 

. Mountains and Clouds 

by Mi Yu-jen 

OC RUB) 


. Landscape, by Mi Yu-jen 


RACE see WG Mi) 


. Men in boat, by Ma-kuei 


CAB HA Mola ) 


. Snow scene by Ma Yuan (A§igeSe lial) 
. Landscape with barren willow 


Attributed to Ma Yuan 
CA5i5o 1 7k AD 


. Mountain peaks, (part of a landscape 


scroll) by Ma Yuan 
CAS 21 ARAB) 


. Landscape in rain, by Ma Yuan 


C5 82 95 4 1 2k al) 


. Landscape, by Hsia Kuei 


(SE E10 7k fll Hh) 


. Boat moored at river side, 


by Hsia Kuei 
(52 SE 708 Tit ill) 
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. River scenes, by Hsia Kuei 

CST SEPA Yael) 

. Landscape ‘‘Sung-Yat-K’e-Hua T’u,”’ 
Painted by Hsia Kuei 
(SERIE Fick lal) 

. Landscape with mountain and river 


by Hsia Kuei (3 217k) 


. Ancient trees and stream 


by Ma Ho-chih 

C85 FE ARE 

. Hermit fishing on a stream 

by Li T’ang 

(EFA) 

. A village doctor at work (22/#2#%X |) 
by Li T’ang 

. ‘Wen Chi Kuei Han T’u” (part) 
(Returning of Miss Tsai to Han Court) 
Painted by Ch’en Chu Chung 

CBRE HA Ac Mia Ba PAE liad) 

. Pictorial representation of Tu Fu’s 
poem painted by Chao Kuei 

(AG SEL TH HE I) 


23. Dragon (4c %8E Al) 


by Mo-chi 

. Lao Tze by Mo-chi 

BREF li) 

. Rokuso (detail) by Liang K’ai 
CRAM 71 lial) 

. Li Pei taking a walk by Liang K’ai 
CREAT) 

. Ink portrait of an Immortal by Liang 
K’ai (Reais A) 

. Bony Steed by Kung K’ai 

(PAPA ze) 

. The Quail by Li An-chung 

(FRE BE) 

. The Mountains by Li-sung 
(Fe AL HE) 

. “Mu Niu T’u” by Yen Tzu-p’ing 
(RAE 4+ la) (The cowherd and the 
buffalo) 


32. 


33. 


34, 
35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 


39. 


Daffodil by Chao-Meng-chien 

(78 che BEAK Ail al) 

Orchids by Cheng Ssu-hsiao (So-nan) 
CO 75 EE) 

Portrait of Priest Wu-shun (4e7&R) 
Head of a woman sun-baked mud 
(Ve AR) 

Lohan, iron (R@#RR) 

Head of a Bodhisattva, iron (@kgp+¢ 
bk 

Bowl with a design of peony in red 
color (ANMMFLAT ACR) 

Tea bowl with black glaze spotted in 
red, on a dark brown body (#2@ih 
iii) 


. Open work vase 


Lung-Chiien ware 


HEIR RF i Pa) 


. Basin 


Lung Ch’uan celadon( fifi nt 7) 


. A Synopsis of history of Later Han, by 


Fan Yeh (RH) 


. Block printing, 


A synopsis of history from Chou to 
Sung Dynasties (Z7#ii BB 


. Stone tower at Ch’uan Chow of Fukien 


CRIA 


. Stone pagoda at Ling-yin Monastery 


of Hangchow (#77) 


. Autumnal flowers (detail), 


Tapestry, hanging Scroll 
(RAN EB = Fk lil Hh) 


. Group of Taoist Immortals, tapestry, 


Hanging Scroll (A x#K/\ 4 SPR Hh) 


. Peaches and Swallows, 


Tapestry, hanging scroll 
CR BURG AEE lial ) 


. Plum, Bamboo and Parrot, 


Embroidered on white silk, panel (& 
Pa HS 71 PERS) 


. Long life with rising sun (detail), 


Tapestry, long Scroll 
(RAIDS MEE) 
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Volume Vil. From Liao to Yuan Dynasty (907-1368 A.D.) 


. Kuan-yin Pavilion at the Tu-lo 
Monastery 

Chi-hsien, Hopei (35985 7i0L77 4) 

. Green glazed pot 

Ch’ien-wa ware 

C82 Fe RRR PPG HF ) 

. Ceiling of Great Hall 

Kai-yuan Temple 

Cite FMF PEt RRIF 

. Wooden pagoda at Fu-kung Monastery, 
Ying Hsien, Shansi 

Ci) Pa ERE Ts Fo PEARS) 

. Pagoda at Yun-chu Monastery, 

Chou Hsien 

Cia AE RO SS EH) 

. Side view of Ta-ming-ch’en tower, 
Ning-ch’en Hsien, Jehol 

(FAW BRK 4 BAH) 

. Stone pillar with thousand Buddhist 
figures (iit & i¢F iH tit) 

. Painted Lohan, wood engraving (Be 
. Manuscript of Sutra, block printing 
CPR FUEL SA A Hie XBR Wh AE) 

. Emperor T’ai Tsu (Genghis Khan) of 
Yiian Dynasty (SCAMRARITR) 

. Bronze mirror with dragon design 
(LAS) 

. Handscroll painting by Chao Meng- 
fu (EUG ) 


. Handscroll painting by Chao Yung 
CHETFE NS ) 


. Handscroll painting by Chao Lin 
CIES ) 


. Bamboo, Rock and Old Tree 


by Chao Méng-fu 
CET a FH EAS 74 hill) 


). A bamboo grove in mist 


by Kuan Tao-sheng 
(4 32 FW 7k lial D 


. The Han Palace by Li Yang-chin (# 


SFE Ab lial ) 


. Trees and Rocks by Ch’en Lin 


C BRE ASIA lit) 


. Boating in the mountain stream 


by Ts’ao Chih-pai 
(PY An Ft PR Ly LEBEL) 


. Bamboos, Trees, and Rocks 


by Li K’an 
(FTE TE lial ) 


. Fairy land by Huang Kung Wang (i 


ASF hy fl) 


. Ancient Trees and Flying Cascades 


by Chang Shun-tzu 
CHRPELS ATR lial ih) 


. Music under trees by Chu Te-jun 


ATS EMS FF FT) 


. Bamboo and Rock by Wu Chen (2 


Sit 75 7A lia ) 


. Old Fisherman by Wu Chen (324itjf 


4 \ial) 


. Landscape by Ni Tsan ( {5 FE%s AEF Il) 
. Hills in the rain by Kao K’e-kung 


(is SEAS ASL Lied D 


. Bamboo by Ko Chiu-ssu (AfALBAr eS 


Wig 2 Ui ) 


. **Wei Lo Siao Yin T’u’’ 


Handscroll, by Wang Mung 
(Ese ME BR AAS) 


. Hermitage by Wang-mung (+3277 FB 


1A) 


. ‘Wan Ch’i T’u”? Bamboos by Ku An 


CH ew i i) 


. Old plum tree by water by Wang-men 


(ERK EAE) 


. Football by Chien-hsuan (¢8j3epit ila 


4) 
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. Bamboo by Tan-chih-jui (#9 F771 Tl) 
. Mountain cottage in autumn 

by Lu-kuang 

C BE BELL D5 Bk ie al ) 


36. Bamboo by Sung Ke (32 3477lal) 


. Poems written by Ni Tsan 
(REFS ir F A ) 

. Calligraphy by Chao Méng-fu 
(IA E ) 

. Calligraphy by Wang Meng 

(A colophon of the painting of Three 
Horses by Chao Méng-fu) ($3¢#iIE 
ES BU) 

. On cursive styled calligraphy (part 
one), written by Hsienyii Shu (&#-F#& 
ain oe 

. A Colophon written by Ouyang 
Hsuan (Be KPRERZ IciR) 

. A personal letter written by Nao-nao 
Be BRIS Hp HF 2H) 

. A colophon to Lu Chien-chich’s essay, 


Written by Chieh Hsi-sze 
C18 RITE BEM Z SCI) 


. A poem written by Chang Yu (ap 


FF BCE RF) 


. Ivory relief, a yak (4237 WERE Hr) 
. Platform over the wall gate of Chu- 


yung-kuan, Yin-Ch’ing, Hopei (Jif 
BH) 


. Manuscript of Dimond Sutra 


Block printing 
(5022 TE FA ZEST HE ED 


. Portrait of Confucius 


Block printing 
PARE Shia & wz R) 


. Catus of Yun-chow 


Catalogue of herb medicine 
Woodcut 


CALA SCTR lia] B5 N i ASERE) 


. Collected works of Tseng Kung 


Block printing 
(KGET BGS HAST Ta ) 





oo 


Volume Vill. Ming Dynasty (1368-1644 A.D.) 


. An Imperial Order to Sung Na 
Written by Emperor T’ai-Tsu 
Oras) 

. Wu Lian Tien, beamless hall at Lin- 
kou Monastery of Nanking 
constructed with bricks (@##-3-48##2 BH) 
. Memorial Pillar and Front Hall at the 
royal tomb of Ming Dynasty 
(See Oat Bate ge ) 

. Bird’s eye view of the Ancestors 
Worship Temple, constructed during 
Ming Dynasty and modified in Ch’ing 
Dynasty (SRA Bika) 

9. “Yen Chu T’u’’ Bending Bamboo 

by Wang Fu (E aie 7i ial) 


. *Sung-Chuan-Chu-Shih-T’u’”’ 


Bamboos and Springs (part 1) 
by Hsia Ch’ang 
(SMA ll) (—) 


. *Sung-Chuan-Chu-Shih-T’u”’ 


Bamboos and Springs (part 2) 
by Hsia Ch’ang 
CELUI 1A lial) (=) 


. *Ho Ching Shih I T’u” 


After the poem of Lin Ho-ching 
by Wu Wei 


CR fie PU iF KE lal) 


. Wild Flowers and Pheasants 


by Lu Chi 
( Re FE SF lial ) 





. Plum Blossoms by Chen Hsien-chang 
CBE RAE TE) 

. Flowers, Birds and Insects 

by Sun Lung 

(FRRLAE eth) 

. Scenic Resorts in Wu Hsien 

by Shen Chou 

CU 5 A) 

. The Chen-Shang Studio (part 1!) 
by Wen Cheng-ming 

CAAA EA) (—) 

. The Chen-Shang Studio (part 2) 
by Wen Cheng-ming 
(AHH LTE HH ie) (=) 

. “Ku Mu Yu Huang T’u’”’ 

Old Trees and Bamboos 

by T’ang Yin 

Cie CF AR a Ll) 


5. Tung Siao Shih Nu T’u”’ 


A Lady playing the flute 

by T’ang Yin 

CHF BC Hh SF Ee Wl) 

. Coversation under T’ung tree 
by Ch’iu Ying 

Ce Hi BS Fit ik Lad Hh 

. Pine-tree and Chrysanthemums 
by Chen Tao-fu 

( PRL SREE 77 Wall Huh 

. **Tsa-Hua-T’u”’ Flowers by Hsu Wei 
(te TFAE FE lal) 


20. The Fair Rabbit by Ts’ui Tzu-chung 


GEF EA Mee) 
. Camellias among rocks by Ch’en 


Hung-shou 
CREEL A 1 A Wl) 


22. Miscellaneous Paintings by Ch’en 


Hung-shou (PRUE HER) 


3. A Colophon on Mi Fei’s calligraphic 


works, written by Li Tung Yang 
(EHC Kk REE Fe) 
. “Shuang Lin Chiu Ssu T’u” 
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Autumn thoughts in a forest wood 
By Tung Ch’i-ch’ang 
CSC RK 


. Landscape scroll 


by Li Liu-fan (45;e 917k) 


. Autumnal Mountains by Yang Wen- 


tsung 


(#5 SCE BK Eh fal) 


. Calligraphy of Fu Shan, wallscrol! 


CALL 5 8 


. Poems by Huang Tao-chou (ia J5 


iF WB ) 


. Vegetable Field by Huang Tao-chou 


( SEE 2B AS aE ) 


. Landscape by Ni Yuan-lu ( {730i 


Wy 7k) 


. Landscape by Chang Jui-tu (Heigl 


SUE RR AR lll ) 


. Landscape by Wang-to ($= &ilj 7k [a ) 
. Rectangular Flask (FF#ER AFM) 
. Jar, Hsuan Te period (FF TEX: 


$eNR ) 


. Bowl, Hsuan Te period (decorated 


in enamel colors) 


C 51 REDE FA Be) 


. Dish, Ch’eng Hua period (i4R7F HE 


Fe Mt) 


. Vase in hexagonal form, 


Cheng Te period 
CHEE FF FEA Fh 22K D 


. Goblet, Chia-ching Ware (34ifIL% 


iG cM) 


. Ewer, German silver mount made 


in Erfurt about 1579 A.D. 
Wan Li period 


(BERT ERE) 


. Hexagonal blue and white beaker 


CREPE EE) 


. Lohan, glazed pottery (RR) 


rary 


oa 





Ss {S 
FY rN A eet PO [el ee 


oo 
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1). Buddha Figures at Pan Ken Monastery 


in Kiang-chih, 

Moulded clay 

(TLE BEARAF Mi 25 Sie Sa $F Bae De 8 TA GE) 

3, Bowl and Cup-stand (jit74E 448) 
. Copper incense burner of Hstian Te 
(2 78 SANE) 

5, Cloisonné Enamel (#t##) 

§. Complete works of Tsao Tze-chih 
Movable type printing 

(Wl DALAT TGF AS FEI 

7, “Ch’in-Lou-Yuen-yt”’ (short stories) 
Compiled by Fan Wu, illustrated by 
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Chang Chi 
Gun thie 5.32) 


. Stationary paper—butterfly, 


painted by Shih-chu-chai 
Series No. 7 
Block printing 


(111 FB) 


. Catalogue of ink 


Illustration of ‘‘Nine Sons’’ pattern 
on ink by Fang Yu-lu (F#F@ Mi 
RF #) 


. *Shan-Tsai-T’u-Hwei’’ 


Wrestling, block printing (=> [el¢7 
$f lik — $4 HK il) 


~ 





Volume IX. Ch’ing Dynasty (1) (1644-1912 A.D.) 


. Porcelain saucer dish, decorated in 
underglaze blue on a coffee ground, 
K’ang-Hsi period (Heke aeiit) 

. Ching-te Chen porcelain painted in 
underglaze cobalt blue, K’ang Hsi 
period (Hee FP TEZEIRK ) 

}. A pair of Porcelain Vases, 

K’ang Hsi period 

CHER A HARTER) 


. Vase, painted with stylized lotuses in 
underglaze blue, K’ang Hsi period 
CHER HF FE Ze 

. Vase, painted with birds and plum- 
blossom, black ground, K’ang Hsi 
period (AGRE FZAIA ) 

. Colossal Vase of porcelain 

K’ang Hsi period 

CHEEK) 

| Pilgrim Bottle (pien hu) with famille 
rose enamels, Yung Cheng period 
HEIR FZFE AIR) 

Flower Vase, multicolored peonies 
Yung Cheng ware 


FETED AGIL IS RERIA 


9. 


Ewer, decorated in underglaze blue 
in the Hsuan Te style, Yung Cheng 
period (HEE i Ht 7k He) 


. Vase with sang-de-boeuf glaze 


Ch’ien Lung period 
(RCE AIR ) 


. Hexagonal Vase, Ch’ien Lung period 


(REE A Fi 22K) 


. Bowl, Ch’ien Lung period 


(PCREZEME) 


. Ching-te Chen porcelain, 


Ch’ien Lung period 
CRCPR FF AEZER ) 


. Porcelain Vase, Ch’ien Lung period 


(RCE Tt FA FENK ) 


. Altar Set, Incense burner, Flower 


vases, Dricket candlesticks, painted 
in underglaze blue, 

Ch’ien Lung period 

COC hE TS AE — et » FEAR » HAE) 


. Vase, Ch’ien Lung period 


COC PH Sth REBBZEIK ) 


. Vase, Ch’ien Lung period 


COC MEE A EF ZEIR 
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. Vase, with decoration in applied relief, 
Ch’ien Lung period 

COC ME TTT Sah) 

. Lantern, with pierced decoration, 
painted in enamel colors of the famille 
rose, Ch’ien Lung period 

CRC BE BP Sis Fe FA EE) 

. Gourd-shaped Vase, Ch’ien Lung 
period (Me Wii ZENK) 

. Vase decorated in opaque enamels 
Tao Kuang period 


CHEZ ) 


22. Bodhidharma crossing the Yangtse 


upon a reed by Emperor Shunchih 
CMELED ir HE ME DE TT) 

. Landscape and Flowers (part 1) 
by Chu Ta 

CREW AEF) «= (—) 

. Landscape and Flowers (part 2) 
by Chu Ta 

RIE ARAEFEM) «= (=) 


. Mountains after rain 


by Shih T’ao 
(7A HER BS BS) 


. “Chu-Shih-T’u”’ 


Bamboos and Rocks 

by Shih T’ao 

CARA) 

. Landscape by K’un-ts’an 
(S2RR 7K) «(ATH 

. “Ts’ang-Ts’ui-Lin-Tien-T’u”’ 
landscape (2387 Re ll) 
by K’un-ts’an 

. Landscape by Hung Jen 


CWT 7K) =CHE) 

. An old tree by Hung Jen 
Caf) iio Be ia) 

. Landscape (5231 7k) 

by Wu Wei-yeh 

. *Shia-Shan-Fei-Pu-T’u’”’ 
Summer Mountains, by Wang 
Shih-min (=F MF ABCSZ FR lal) 

. “Chi-Shan-Sung-Siu-T’u’”’ 
Landscape, by Wang Chien 


CERRY EF a) 


. Secluded dwellings by Wang 


Yuan-ch’i (Ji PRA AGT) 


. Landscape by Wang Hui Cin the sy 


of Kuan Tong) 
CEM a BY 421 7K) 


. Landscape (in the style of Wu Ch 


by We Li 
CHR EG 3 Bie 1 7A Fal) 


. Landscape by Yiin Shou-p’ing 


CREE Ly 7k) 


. Fishes among waterweeds by Yiin 


Shou-p’ing ({RRE7F RM) 


. Plants of Good Omen by Long 


Shih-ning CAs ike Resa lial ) 


. Painting with fingers 


by Kao Feng-han 
(i TRE 


. Lotus in the wind by Li Shan 


(78 BF Il) 


. Plum flowers by Li Fang-ying 


(7275 RAPHE) 


. Arhant by Chin-nung 


(Ari HE HED) 


. Narcissus by Huang Shen 


CHAK AD 


. Flowers (part 1) by Huang Shen 


CRUMEFPA) 


. *Ch’uan-Feng-Sueh-Chi” 


Landscape by Huang Ting 
KMRL) 


, **Hsiang-Tan-Chui-I-T’u” 


Bamboos and Orchids 
Painted by Lo P’in 
CE SH Bk EE NA) 


. Album of landscapes by Kung Hs 


(FE 7k) 


. “Chu-Shih-T’u” 


Bamboos and Rocks 


by Cheng Hsieh (#§3*717i[al) 


. **Tao-Hua-Yuan-Yang-T’u”’ 


Peach Blossoms and the Mandarin 
Ducks by Hua Yen 


(EE PER Fa) 
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Volume X. Ch'ing Dynasty (2) (1644-1912 A.D.) 


Report on the suppression of Taiwan 
Revolt (42M WRAL AE) 
Poem and calligraphy 

by Wang Wen-chih 
(ECT EE 


. Calligraphy by Teng Shih-ru 


RA MS 8 49) 


. Calligraphy by Pao Shih-ch’en 


(TE bl FE fi ih A) D 


. Calligraphy by Liang Hsien 


RASH) 


j. Calligraphy by Yi Ping-shou 


(PRES — TS i A) 


. Calligraphy in the style of Wang Hsi- 


che by Liu Yung 
Cb ts eet) 


. Calligraphy by Ch’ien Li 


(Sei aa HA az) 


. Calligraphy by Chen Hung-shou 


Wallscroll 
( BRS EFT eh) 


. Calligraphy in the style of Han 


by Ho Shao-chi, 
(Ail ESE APH) 


. Calligraphy 


by Chao Chih-ch’ien (#2 Mpa 74 FR) 


. Calligraphy by Wu Ch’ang-shih 


C2 EB ARR) 


. “Yin-chieh-kwei-chéng”’ 


Publication of the Tai-p’ing Rebellious 
Government, issued in the year XI of 


the rebellion (3¢ (GH HRA) 


- Marcopolo Bridge at Wan-ping, 


Hopei province (J }§##) 


). Tile-capped porcelain wall decorated 


with nine dragons in high relief, Pei 
Hai Garden, Peiping( #138 P) pj JLBE RE) 


16. 


17. 


The Meridian Gate of the Forbidden 
City, Peiping (3e#8i«4-F4) 

“Pi Yung’’ 

The main part of Imperial Academy, 
Peiping (WiF4E REE) 


. The Chinese National Observatory, 


Peiping (ALE BREA ire) 


. Worship Hall situated at Imperial 


Palace, Peiping (JEP AY aE) 


. Fu Hsiang Pavilion of the Summer 


Palace, Peiping (jfU PES i FA) 


. Part of ruins of Yuan-min-yuan, 


dastroyed during Boxer Uprings 
CTE) FS fad Be A Dad GP RE a) 


2. Center of ceiling of Heaven’s Altar 


Peiping (Ki MF BFF) 


. Marble boat in the Summer Palace, 


Peiping (HFM yy 29) 


. The Kunyuan, or Civil Offcial Ex- 


amination Hall, in Nanking 


(PA RARE FLBE ) 


. The throne room of an Empress at 


Ying T’ai, or Ocean Terrace, Peiping 


(Whe) 


. Ch’iung Island of Pei-hai, part of the 


Imperial Summer Palace, Peiping 


CAE ETE Ie 


. The ruins of the Yuan Ming Yuan, 


Peiping ( [AAA BAHL) 


28. Interior view of Mosque at Sian, 


Shansi Province (HER yRAS AM) 


. Bird’s eye view of Lasa, Tibet 


CTA 951118) 


. Pagoda at the Shih Huang Monastery, 


Tibet (pa RSP SE RR) BEES) 


. Private garden at Suchow, Kiangsu 


province (IH Fe Fal) 





32. 


33. 
34, 





Private garden at Wu Hsien, Kiangsu 
province (7T MERA RM) 

Woolen pile carpet (= AF hh HE) 
Incense-burner and cover, with eight 


loose ring-handles jade, 
**Mutton-fat”’ white (HEEAHE) 


. Table-screen dark green jade 


C9 Be BE FAA ) 


. Wool carpet 


18th century 
(9c BE ith HE ) 


. Imperial robe, 18th century 


FORE RL He ) 


. Brush holder (AMER) 
. Ivory carving (> FE) 


. Carved bamboo root, in shape of a 


water holder (7;# MEAT) 


. Casket on four wheels 


Ch’ien-lung period (WEI) 
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42. 


a. Incense burner in form of fish 


(Fim) 


b. Teapot with prunus sprays in relie 


(RH) 


. Water vessel in form of a peach 
shaped cup with peach attached 
Oki) 


. Bed, sculptured and lacquered 


( eis TX— IK ) 


. Wooden folding arm-chair 


( As TA— FF) 


. Six-leaved movable screen, blackwood 


decorative panels (36 T2k— FA) 


. Wooden arm-chair and round table 


lacquered (32; 2\—3 Ff) 


. Screen, (JM) 
. Wooden cabinet (36% 1. 2k—## ) 
. Wooden table, lacquered 


(Kets LA—Z) 


. **Sze-tze Lou”? Puppet Show in Peiping 


(ALE 2 RIFE) 
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GENERAL WORKS 


Ashton, Leigh and Basil Gray, Chinese Art. London, Faber, 1935, 144 
plates. 


. Burling, Judith and Arthur, Chinese Art. New York, The Studio Pub- 


lications, Inc, 1953 (Third edition, April, 1955), 120 pls. 


. Burlington Fine Arts Club, Catalogue of A collection of Objects of Chi- 


nese Art. London, Burlington Fine Arts Club, 1915, 56 pls. 


. Bushell, Stephen W., Chinese Art. London, Victoria and Albert museum, 


1919, 2 vols. 239 pls. 


. Carter, Dagny, Four Thousand Years of China’s Art. N.Y., Ronald, 1951, 


236 pls. 


. Central Arts College, Dept. of Useful Arts, Pei-Ping P’i ying (4E 4K 


#) Peiping, People’s Fine Arts Press, 1953, 15 pls. 


. Cheney, Sheldon, A New World History of Art. New York, Viking, 1956, 


527 pls. 
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4 vols 1432 pls. 
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Horvath Tibor, The Art of Asia. Budapest, Fine Arts Foundation, 

1954, 112 pls. 

. Joint Administration of National Museums and Libraries, Chung hua 
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5 vols. Taichung, 1954, 500 pls. 
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1. Ashton, Leigh, An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Sculpture. London, 
Ernest Benn, 1924, 63 pls. 
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2. Chen, Ts’ung-chou, Kiang che ch’uan k’e hsuan chi (Selected specimens 


of brick-graving in Kiangsu and Chekiang.) (7C}pi aise) Peiping, 
Chao Hua Fine Arts Press, 1957, 64 pls. 


3. Fischer, Otto, Chinesische Plastik. Munchen, R. Piper & Co. Verlag, 


1948, 136 pls. 
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II. History of Chinese Culture 


1. General Surveys of Chinese Culture 
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7. Natural History, Archaeology and National civilization 
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Ill. History of Education 
1. Yearbooks and General Surveys of Modern Chinese Education 
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4. University Compendia 
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5. Students Movement 
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9. Overseas Education and Education of Students Abroad 
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10. Language 
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IV. History of Politics 


1. General Surveys of Modern Chinese Politics 
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2. Administration of Central Government 
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3. Administration of Provincial Governments 
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4. Administration of Municipal Governments 
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5. Interior 
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6. Police Administration 
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7. Local Self-government 
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8. Memoirs 
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V. History of Constitution 


1. Constitutional Law-making 
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3. Political Parties 
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VI. History of Legislation and Judiciary 
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VII. Diplomatic History 


1. Yearbooks and General Surveys of Chinese Diplomacy 
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2. Sino-Japanese Diplomatic Relations 
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3. Sino-Russian Diplomatic Relations 
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4. Sino-British Diplomatic Relations 
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5. Sino-American Diplomatic Relations 
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6. Chinese Foreign Relations with Other Countries 
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7. Aggression of Imperialists 
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8. History of National Humiliation 
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9. Unequal Treaties 
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10. Civil Diplomatic Organizations 
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11. International China Aid Movement 
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VIII. History of the Administrations of 
Examination and personnel 
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IX. History of Finance 
1. Yearbooks and General Surveys of Finance 
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9. Finance of Local Governments 
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3. Currency 
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5. Bonds 
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6. Taxes System 
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7. Tariff 
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8. Salt Administration 
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9. Land Taxes 
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10. International Trade 
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11. Index number of Price 
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12. Cooperation 
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14. Audit Administration 
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X. History of Economy 


1. Yearbooks and General Surveys of Economy 
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2. Reports on the Investigation of Chinese Economy 
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6. Irrigation Schemes 
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SRABRERT HOt FEFR 8 Pea 
AGREZAKEDSUR BBEAS RKRrVE (CTevemBAm) 
BAGS AF kb ASB hed R——4A (EKA AR) 
MER RAK AHKERHGe KBr-HF CKAMBHAM 

7. Fishery 

FF BOE FE ASR AR Be cat ELS RR = HL to 
BCH Oh FiAs) SESE MIC SES 
LP ARA RARE WRK ERR Ae 


Ro+—-FLTAMRZR LRT UCR CK 


MEAREMARE RE Be RO OPK 
Ti see 18 iE est ib 7k ESE See Bo =4F 
MACH ME 860A WAKER OCR 4 
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8. Industry 


pete Re 8 a ee ie ROS (FRB AS) 
Fala eae PUR Ra FLERE AT PE 
rAk aeoey TREBLKG We He ROP (FERRBA) 
ae meet Re BK RT ToTAT L—= FE (FTEB EH AR) 
LZ bitte AH Rtn (HERB EK 
er (54S FASEB TRAP T k——-AF = ZEKE A&R) 
AAS 860A PR AIC ti 
RaAZIH RS BBE Ro“ (CKKABBHAK) 
Waste Wek BBE RSEnFt Heo 
SMeHRST BARR ROE HR 
“PEP URZROA RA BR RAT ee (FT EBeiaw oe Bek) 
WAALS ERR ROE (KKH 
a. Paper-making 
REOCRRE S2hEM2AGe Kona (Tee BKH 
PILZ  wicawwee RAE (RKTT) 
SSZETSe BRT PH RMF HeSR 
b. Silk 
Hats FAS BH R-—F (TEC AK 
KGRTRRES 27 CRERS BrAF (CTeBemit Ae) 
RA PUR AAT (FIR SgAS BR) 
BRAM AARER Bik tH BHRE Re 
Hamel 6 | ORTH 6 6((TEeRMB Ae) 
RUAKRERRLE-K WCARHRWNSARS RonF (Feo A 
MiLARBRK RE pilemoe-onue on SAF 86TH) 
RHUBARB — + -—H=FELRRRARR SUBARB R-H. we (Tk he 
5 &) 
RICAN E 8606 AAe iROAF (TCR AS) 
AZRAEBELE RG RRR ROO TECH AK) 
c. Spinning and Weaving 
HM Zhe «=60—C RE BE ORE TBH!) 
HA 2 RARE RH it ahi Me Ro—F Ch rae CRT tit) 
ime ath cf Awe RoR Tee ee) 
CARGO RAARE  ETR BH RoE sce A RD 
IBN MLE wARBEMHE BBE RD po ROOF (Fea A) 
Reece AE HK Ro (TCR ASR) 
Reveals AME HARB Ro pinecone 
Rewer AME BAKE Kraft (TesRSAM 
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d. Other Industries 
Ys eeic exes yA RAR KBAR) 
FF id (Ce te (fees Pyke Roe (TeoRBA 
RES Ee o GREE BA RH4e (Tema) 
CS 3 bt an BB Rte ARo—+e (TCR A) 
KeTeREe BM he Kons (HeooRBAR 
be ROSE Tt 2 MEMEASe Ronse (Tomas) 
PAZ TC PY ECS Boyu4e  (47Ecbe Ae) 
e. Works and Factories 
FH a FEAR BOSE ULAR TREE Ro=e (FB A) 
LCM 86 R-= (Tab A) 
Ld et a A BRS rap Wate REAL R-=- (TRoRAAR 
te aid Fe KS BREA@ E+E GERBER) 
Hi a Xa nC i RG HRBRAAe RoE GEA) 
+f Re aat HieA@REA@ Ko---F GbR AS) 
ae oe A a Het Ae Roa (Freee eR) 


9. Commerce 


Meee 86S Roe 86a ea) 

5 70 Pe EAT HEE IEE FB Bp ae 

eee OES eet CK SKtE hea 

STi @imets 86a ee (FTE Bemis B&R) 

Tee WIR ORT A «(TERR AR) 

Wie 86S; RHE =F BR) 
THAPRMARRE See Cee RPE (KBR) 

Bera paTBe (CHIL > eK) Banh Btr=f (CeKMBRAR® 
Lise BONE 860A CRON | (TEER A) 
himsteee Kh BR MH KtreoF (CTeCERMBAR) 

ber Lae ipa Bie 86 KB BR) 

Lith Rana eA 8 ROS (TSR Ae) 
UCReHMERREBGRE Ree UHR ROSE (TEOMA AR) 
TNCKe Rit) Mem R/V 8 (TBooRB AR) 
WAZ BRERA Ro (Tem A) 
MINA 86 Re Rte Chit xs% aah) 
Jee = RERS Aes | ORE CEPR) 
WINZIP Oa a COCR OTR B AK) 

CH hRwRe ei 86M ER+i4F (Tee A ek) 
PI-KSRGDRRRARG Be Ro-—F HRCOREAM 
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TER PR SER Lith nine BZ (Feo Ae) 
10. Measurement 


SR RRGH—-ii ReWeaeketi ROOF (PBA) 





11. Agriculture 


a. General Surveys of Agriculture 
Fide BS el AR Zeihee = ATE 
FBS at = deb— FTEs A eR) 
HARM es tA Bsc (citk = FA Ee it 
Re—+U-e wie amas RNS Bee | 6RO4F (TBR AS) 
UMAR PRR 86 ROE CR KA 
TRAT/VEBRSR ia Roe COKER) 
SOR BBR RE HER 
SBR BMAHR KE eee 
b. Food 
KBr SREMSZASESR ROE RP XSAia) 
CREEK REMMARER BM KE++O+e HER 
Heese  pheeeART | ORs posters & A&R) 
Kae 86a, | CRUE TRE AR) 
hyekrmaz 86a, RO pines et SR) 
PILAR | |= MB HARB (FTEs A eR) 
Wiihaae  itheteimaAy ROOF (Teo Ae) 
Tana Te ART ROW (BRA) 
RhBARAZmeA RE RAK Koa (Tepe AA) 
Ramee 8 eRe =A 
Leet Sae iweeeamaAayr RO (Tee AS) 
Biememe RG Katee Ro (GRA 
c. Cotton 
ime eR we RSA 
Kis PEE SE LR anh =F (FT BeBe At ABR) 
ihe ZT RRA PRERE SNS BPR ROU (Tem 
B&R) 
Meith LEE Mame KOE 86S) 
KRQA-—T+=RRERARE LOR ROSE (TEC A) 
WAGE Hh ESE Hist: me =O 6G AS) 
Kee = KK KARR UCR CEHF (TRB 
d. Tea 
HAHNIARAZLAGRME HARTER BH Ailsa ie 
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AEE Roe R-=—% (BCA 
mm K+nAF HERA) 
LES oe 2 Age (4 Thiele i] # | 1 HR) 


4 (FBC A 


~~ 


Fi (7 Crit 8 i BR) 
tt 


SHiY «= (Fy A eR) 
i ths Sa i; tt Salk HERZ he RA (47 Eee Bek) 
PUN AZ H BE HBAS FF Gea lec ashe 
YU JI) ite hk RES Ae em 86 cee TR 
Tyce At A eR) 
Fie PRATER, R= 74 ree 
f. Wood oil 
ca AE A BR) 
(FTE Bewdt A ek) 
? a Lei | RRA BSE AG) 


g: Forestry 


A, 7 


leit: PRUE RYE (RCRA 
XI. History of Communication 


|. Yearbooks and General Surveys of Chinese Communication 


A 


ee AAR REASe KOE 8 (Freeeme AS) 
“Batt Ch mete Re Ro-+4F (BRASH Big Ak) 
fF AAPA 225 Feb iike Bana 
cami Lacerta (B870—+-Pu4F) 55TH fib Bc —— FP 4f- (Sct At et Bek) 
5A ia Ea LAE - fi a R= HA ee 
CH AG CAT ia CRT : wane FH) cit nC TB if (FTiee Hi AF AR) 
AwppEtA 
CAT HAR Hi R-O- ——-4f. (FT Bek. A EK) 


HI AL 


roa a iy im ras Bab 2 --4-44. (Fy 1€k) 
Railway 


ieee BHR Shit Brum. 60M AS) 
+ BR ye PHY rae E+ IVE Pip aia gent 
LAP We il ee 
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Pt ae a 

RELMER 7 ROOM Un SeEAD 

a | RE ROS ICT 

SHER BN RA | (AEE 

VBI ARR | ON RI (SR URSA 

PTR HR I = =RO-— cme 86(AECeD 

aOR rE EARS (14,15,19,20,46¢5) ORE RU + tL te 
(FFB BEwEM ek) 

PROMI OH HB ROS Smee) 


Pe te ate ae : 
Baie Ak ence SRS ey ACARI BD 


Bee FR | |6RO A (CTR e 
eR aR EE | Oa CRS HAE (HERE 
REBRGH PARE RRB Ro-—mSe (TEC e) 
Me He | MRE E) «= ROO | (idee 
PROS 86RD = ROE CPR! 
MCR RETR veh R44 86GB e® 
BRE. BUABREA BAR RSF KARR 
PIUBRALBCM  UKATASR ROE CNP ASSES 
PBMMERCL PE ARRAS ROSH (FRCRBA) 
BR PS EE es + ER it (QA AM Hi BPR) 

BEBRAMREM BARKERS RoE (MKB 
BERS IK RAE GK ERE 
UR 860 (CK ARR) 

IPRRPERTGAK GIRS WDB ROOF (ARBRE e 
RAtBRAR OA ARK RAE (KR AR) 
BRS RC LE Pease (ZAG ik Bek) 
ARASH RKeS Ee ROE GCA 
IEBRZNSEHR FAR Ro CK 
RERBBHRASLE BEG Ref GCAKRRBASD 
BARS FARE BrA=—+F CBRE 
E@RRRE=4 ARMRAAPRACHBAS (RMASRBWAM 

xmage BHA RAF HAR 


3. Highway 


PERERA (—ie) LaABeS ROOF CxS seaHeH) 
PEAR CMAAG ROOF (HBC AR 
SAM ET CN) Amat IE ROME Clear) 
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WEAAR RT 8 RO (PBB AR) 
SHSachti Been ROSS RCRA 
SOLK BRALKA REF PERM 


4. Transportation 


BRE NO SH RE CE BD 
Hee Eh we ROSE BOHRA) 
PRELRACAO RRR bth Rta (RAKES) 
HEME, Ae = RAR EDR AO 


MaRS Be Hs RoR (ABC E MH 
TREE PTabhiwee Rome (OMKSBE 


5. Post, Telegraph and Air-lift 


CRRA 2a Rane (FBR EK) 

Zee RET HES 

mee 8 ee 6K HER 

AMARA) RHR RoO+F HES 

Aree Zt R-UFe (Ahxe4eew) 

Wid) jp 4 | ES Bw fas BoE | (bE BR) 

eG ehh Rome (AS ee) 

RELEKM 2H Class eeRD 

RGR LE R+———wsF Kebma Boo Carb e iA 
HRB e Bt we He Ree SC 

Ber Ee end | Braet. Gi Brae ClLixeeRBiR) 
FRRABRRUZEARKRER  HetAzge Ros (FIER 5 Hk) 


XIII. History of Society 


1. General Surveys of Chinese Society 
mae Rae A TM | Fea 
naire sat RBA BE) iy ge et] 

2. Investigation of Society 


abte Hybites ROU (AeA 
MOMBMA ROP NTM SPE | GRE AIF EB) 
ERR ARM FRR AERA 


3. Civil Association 
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SHARMBhit PREEe FL ROOF (Hea 
4. New-life Movement 
PEE PEAte K==f leew 
RE-+SSFEREPRRE FHRERe Rowe (SKB 
RE-+R#2eFstne) FEAE#e ROT (SMKSEBREH 


5. Woman Movement 
KEE HA MB = S3ccett BtH.+t+we (SPARS RBRAKH 
FREES 860A SENTECH LH 
meu: Ree meester 
Peeee BaVER Be ROHS (ARRAS 


6. Movements of Merchant and Farmers 


PRARER AMK PR@H ROA HERR 
ShhREER HRAAEEBARe ROSH (HBCHRBAM 
HRSA CRN 86S RE A yea 
RRR BHF HR Rte CLS Ae) 


7. Rural Reconstruction 


—ERGRBNECRZAGKR BAGRER@ ROS (HABCRMBA 
SERN RE Bp) —t ARES ROOF (HERB A) 
AACE S Hise nAR ROME (RRB A) 
PA ZR BRR ee RMF GTBOORBA) 
WEE ZENS eR HRS ARee ROOF (ABCA) 
CENGNBR RECAHBRAAR Ro-AF CGHBCORBEH 

8. Rural Investigation 


PERERA AN JRC (ER 

RARER BAD KARE 

URABAMA TERE BH Pisce 

RUABABA TERR MH AiliscHeiew 

CALRAeEMER BRE LEAVA-BAMR RO (HERB) 
RAGA BR ee PSHM 

Heme Bae MB 86s 

SHeRNmA Boe BH Pilsen 

RAGRNMA Bee HR sci 

BELELRRSNSAIM RW MKB ARtAF (TEC RBAR) 
TRERBRNEMMA PAE RKB ROA (TBC AR) 
APToARAAA deh ROSS (BCR AS) 
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MMT RRA ME Aus PRHERRAWMHS Ron (FP BRM E HH) 
BRUEKP ERE BHR RPI ROME (BRAS) 
F Ica ARR RE PRERZESE FRA TBE R+A (FR Be A ER 


9. Labour 





me Ree (BARES Nee OC AeA OR Crd 
Wik B&R) 

FAS Dee (A) Kxes AKRAM RoE vse BRE) 
eS eae (A x) HH AtemaAmy ROSH CRATE BRB Ae 
Hast Bee me R=—-F Hew 

PMA RK PRtew R-AF HERR 

PHAR SRO R+tBo mse bist Pe ROSS (His ALE RE 

tAGR) - 

Lie ORR 8 860CLLTE COROT | (GEILE ER 

FAA FE TR veer § As R+N4 COSPIAS RI Ee) 

i /\ 467A RELA Bi ot We CORRE CORMIKSB AH) 

ERT ERE ihe LETT HF (ZEA MB FSR) 

LVRS 6 CLL ie RAE CREAR) 

HTP RECRIR Roop LT ee Rome CETTE) 
+tESMOSMARE LED Rtn (TBAB AR 
—+—F SRP RAHALAMARSG = HER 
MER SL Ti PR (FT EBewate B&R) 


10. Prohibition 








FA ARE fH eR FE ree Pog (FT BeBe B&R) 

So PM eA eth tj FE El Ge B+ 4 TERIA Bk) 

hii Fe El Geist RAE PA Ee Ro+4 Ee act Fi FR) 

FAT ae Bt bad Hay Be OS pooesie Pam Re RSs 

=U 46 BE PEE SE HE BSD, - ROE GiRbHRBAGR) 

Pee Fl) =| TARGA —~ R= (TEC ASK) 

GRE BI neuen Rie (FRC A 

PAGER RE WUE ROOF (HERB AM 

TMAH |= oA RE Secmahl (FIER A HR) 

Mise BRE (RoE A Bev) RAR WRABEe Ros 
(TT EB B He) 

SMEAR AE 6A RON E  ((FRRER 

LXE SE SE ZGR (——4F— BUENA) Leif be RoE CGecRe 

H@k) 










FICE KRAMER ROT (FERED 
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11. Relief 


BREACRE RELA Rte (HERO 

mete EA Rte (ABOU SH 

PLO Ra RE CM EM 

PMR RRA (ROE +m) Ke = RO. mHae 

(PRT BOK) 

eo Pee ee eee ee eer as tt ME ee Men 
CBCP A) 

ROAR 4 BRR RO ose (ABCA MD 

FRCL TRO ROR EMMA oO 

RHF BOKER ROSE (ROE 

WR) MN RON (AEP) 

MHAERMRASRET MARK A® Rome (BCEAO 

SUR Ue = ROE EAE 

Ree) Me ROE (HERRERA 

ORR HLL ea IED 

MERIC MSM: CRRERNEM) 

TARMAC GG Te RE CSUR 

TAPE ACR TE Ae ROS ECR AM 

WREAK ASE ROKR ROME CLM gUR AEE 

PREGA MAKREAR IRS RAKES ROME COMSAT OD 

MRE LHALEA REAM BKK RO CBRE EO 

FESTA Ee RO Me 

HOAKLEME AGREE KAS ROME EES 

TRS «ARS | ROSE (PEERED 

HAKONE RRR | IGA =| RE EER 

MAAR | ROR pe 

WHAEOeR: Rete ROE (EouEAe 

LOEKRWR ER ROE Aw 

Se ea MCMC warp L Tt) 

MAST) «TROBE | ROE BORLA 

RB HTB ROS COSA MD 

SMEAR AGM  (HBCAM 


12. Hospitalization and Sanitation 


HERR E Ce Mate COLLARS SASIATE 
PRESE-E Ak ROH GBCORBA) 

PREBCTR Ak Ro (TBeMBA) 

PREGTR WE ROM Hee AG) 
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HRS ee Ae FA ee RF AeA) 
HRT Fe + Aeeet = RSF CAKE BAR) 

MILRMEARRHE AMS eee e RO (TBPRBA) 
PRERRAMER R44 (RPK SAS) 

PRELRRER Wk R24 CREAR) 
SOEMEASCHERRRICKE ABRHARRR ROOF (HECMBAK) 
Rb 6A 6OROTE (BRB A) 
BRE LrRe Ak Rowse (FT EBemae st Be) 

LSE RGELEE ROBO [UCL 6CR CE (BRB A) 
APPEASE RRRE 8 IEE Ak ROSE (CTBCRBAS) 
ListeinzetR RiAe Ak ROOF (HBboRBA 

BT SlyeRs (—=4F HH) SEQHERRR R-=UF 

RRC Re Me ROOF Tee A 

PRR BRo++ eee UPR UO ROTO (FP ECRBAR) 
BERET AREe Whee Ak ROOMS (F7eComMBA) 
REAVER AREASH REGGRMR Rte (TEC) 


XIII. History of the Overseas Chinese 


Ree Re LER he RSF Hew 

HBR t BR he ROA HERB 

Wei UH. F. Macnais 4 iig@ B+ 4 (bia Pat A &) 
Ge 8K Pe FB 3c CC BR 

GOR 866 LUC 

HERR Bes He R-Ht HER 
BeeGE BEG BAB KRM Psi 
eee BER RSE RAF (KRBRA® 
eGR REA BAR Rte (KBR AR) 
BRL te he REM Pisce 
Ceti, A Me Me Tbe alt 3 

Bek Rik Ro-—S (MARBEAK 

HG 2B (— ih) REA CHR GABAR Pisce 
HG itp RAG Ct) TSA RH «= LL 
AAEM EG 860K BKM (HAA b i fy eR) 

Mme He ERM Mme RonF (FTECMBAM 
JASE 860 SEE CRO UR KBIAS 
mR «86H POE RSF GLB 
RGA KD HH REtF HES 


XIV. Military History 
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1. General Surveys of Military History 
PRR ERE es RR BEAR RSME Bie 


RITE HReee RAR APERBE RoE GMA 


2. Military Administration and Academy 


RRAKEREASEMRE  hESM 
HBS MRAMPRS RR He RE GALA RS 
RAAB Kt Bree 
GURY I CERT BARR 4 ARAL TB Ba Ba At se cit ae 
PAE ee RR CRE +) FE Ze wa 
PRR RE ee PR) Ke | aR 
PHBE HIBS: eee Ra Bee 
3. Navy 


Peet gt RES RYE (CLINE) 
FR Rai CREAT REE RUE ae 
BAL REM Roe BRR 
Wet RAH EE CD) EAL ea (FEE B ek) 
WR PEC BML HR 
BECKI Ht «68K HeeR 
EAR CAITA) Bees RENE hee 

4. Air Force 


ARSE AMM R=tF MBB REuH 
ae KOE 6 6ORSME HES 
ARSE RER Kk i Rick = milsceiiK 
ABR NE me 8 6PscHehTe 
SBC RK BB Pisce 
ASM Rac 86aE Beth = FL 
PRAEARG fF ER | CH 

5. Youth Army 
awe EAGER RMF ZhRw 
BFRERZER EKEQARATRERAMEH Bbw RB 
FREE Y EASE Bare 
ABBE RAT AFA 8K Hee 


XV. History of Northen Expedition against Warlords 
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Rg—tk Whe =R Rte AALS A BB) 

MRE PRtke FRE =R (HAAL EN fit BR) 

=A Ra | ORE FEHR Ge RAVE CHAE HE A iit Be) 

DMR RPE RE eh 60K RO (HEC A) 
Pek heRe = ee ORE (GRRE) 
RP Mi Mh me RAE GLA) 
BRERA tices Dike Rta (TBR 

Hy BAUER BRR rae Re GALI ARNT ok) 
WRB st | 86| | ORR THE (FT Brae 5 ek) 

Khe BH Rone HeQR 


XVI. History of China’s war for Ressistance against 


Japanese Aggression 


1. General Surveys 


rmpet WHT 86h ae 

pet FF ER RO HERR 

Pet Rt ROE HRM 

PORES AM BG RENE HERR 
PRARAEL WK Rte HERR 

RAR 8A | SCRE 
JERR 8 KC HMM 

J FERRE BRat 8 = RB Eee 

pk AFR BREGtKt Rat ECR 
SRA (Po st) Gee HH RaNt HEM 
S+#ETRRECRRM hah R=—-- HER 
PRS AREZ a me Pe 86 Rae 
1] LPR aR (ih (eK R= Hewe 
Rae FER MMI Rte HEQM 
PRAGk Kt heGRM 

MAR BSR ER Pisce 


2. War History in each Period 


PARSE AI RRA ROSH (ABCRBAM) 
AR Reet 8 RoR CP Ae) 
BAR AM PRA Ro—F (SHARMA) 
Been Ai iRo-—-F (REAKSMB HAH 

CRRA R BAAR AS® Ro—-F RAR BMAR) 
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WEBRAmRAB HE RSS ee ROME COMPASS) 

WBRARE Hi AHS HH RoE GHULAWASHA) 

ou A RP FAKE Aiea (FT BBewis 5B Hk) 

T+AREAA THAR | 6OCFKNKEAATHH SINE ORO Fie Sit 8 
) 

TAREE RE 8 86Rete Se TE |e 

mas Br RR PSC ie 

—“/\WKHE RBARKARRRRESe Ro (25387 BAB is B&R) 

RARE Reet ROH (Hea) 

AJ | ORK IA STE CC SRE (KRMKBRBHAKM 

ARB 8 Roo Pcie 

ABR ZORS PRERER ROME FER 

A MOSHR KAA ROME hee 

TR-f- EASE Ailscie ie 

RR=F—- BARE Asc ie 

SFR WK RoAF HES 

ews FASE ABE = Picci im 

WOR =| Fee PLLC 

GPRAFRKZEOR iii R=—e HERR 

RARER Wi BM Ree 

Bato mise mitt RK Ro—F (KeKARBHAH 

MXP ZH 8 8=6 BRR HEE FH USC (GH ig ae 

Weak wk HA Roe AC ie 

HReRZIe FMS Bork = ROME mca i 

BCR BAG Be = USCA 

BRASH el eT | USCA 

WAR RMR ee OF PIA 

WACHTER Ae 

WEZER | COBRA ER | FAL ee 

EVAR AABEANCHASH AilsceeriR 

enee BAM BRA Pisce ie 

ene Breske he@w 

Sanit WRG ARABAR Msc im 

AANRRARL RR BBR 

CREE RIL Berth Picea te 

FLARE? WB RH R=ENf HoH 

BER i Me sce 6c ie 


3. Acceptance of Japanese Surrender 
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PRARMAS Mh MPA 

RRS | CRT BEAD Ree 

Fp REAM eR Mca RUE Bb ee 

FFP eS a) a et) RRMA R=w4e he 
4. Vivid Stories of Martyrs 


pA 86M ROE LSC aR 
Met hh ROE HERR 
PRAZRBR ERDAS RonF HER 
PRA Hee BRB 8 sce 
PORE he Pisce 

PREARTCR Bs Mawr e ee 

BRS TR PER 8=RSne Pei 
AGB Mik TMEMRIt Rn HGR 
Massie 8 fehl AEH )6=XRSnt HER 
HHMARRtseR PARAM REnet HES 
RMBs FR PERM 6 R=ne HER 
RHR PRATER Re 86S AR | =60CR SE HES 


5. Violence of Japanese Aggressors 


ARRAS 86 OEM FR [Ly Scape Re ae 
REA BSG PRAEBAM Aili 
WERT OK OI BTC HH 
Re to SS a a gt | 
WERE KT HARBAD Rote Hye 
6. Puppet Regime 
SHEA Wie BIAe Rome CeXMBRES 
TERR 6 RA | FA Lea 
MT MRE SRE ye 
Mev IC =veS BM «=| A sce 





XVII. History of the Wars for the Suppression of 


Communists Rebellion 
|. Purification of Instable Elements in KMT 
Lt et i | tt en ot MME Bye Payal >) 
Le MMBC E & Ups. Mn Soar MMM El pal eal d=1 9) 
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EMMA (B12.13.4¢) PRB RAPAERE AS Re GAEAIe 
$* Bek) 


2. Suppression of Communist Rebellion 


RIDE OE TICE 

RIBERA | ECR) 

IER eS ROS (ERE 

CHAPS ARETE B= REPT | (ER EOREA)D 
TM = (CPA Fe =8=8ROE | (Eee 
RIE 86RMIER 86 (BRAS 

AW UMERN SMC AIT © (BPE) 


3. Historical Materials on Chinese Communists 


PREM Re) Peat 60M HAR 

PRA Se | CRE AAR CRETE HAR 
DROME R EL BM RS+—-f HAS 
PRASRE BR h-hh R=+—--} HER 
RBS+eEcHH hth RSP Hew 

HKEBRRH Sie Oil) RACH =A i 
PRERRR 8 M ARH = RStae (eRe HA) 
AMER Bh REAR RUE HAR 

Leh\pm A @ HTH RAF Hew 

RARER H+ (Baba RBs A A ) 


4. Intrigues of Chinese Communists 


FWA 8G RR $ RA RIK 

ABER JF MM PROCES ERe Hew 

PBA RRR Mt Rt HER 

HayieLinc «= CG. Creel FRRARTMH RET/VE Hewitt 

PARRA BH BAM Rott PARR 

PRAEGER BL BAIL Ratt HARK 

FAR (RRA RRB CE) Hubnitk = - R= +4 rie 

St SERENE RARER HEMA ROTA Hew 
PRESRRR CPA PRERR REA | ACR 


5. Violence of Chinese Communists 


PRERM RUG Amit ROE Aw 
KERTH RKERASe RErce (CebwReReA) 
KERRRRCR Bi 8 (abe ReReA) 
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6. Stories of Communist Occupied Area 


PART Zee 8 SHE RMR R=+—e pape 
BHT eK WHAM ge Ro+Oe (FECA 
WS ieics BemRB+- ieee Ro+U4e (TBR FA) 
RHR wee MR Rtn Hew 

PRA BFE Att 6 ROE hea 

Sasce PER Amit Re HESM 


XVIII. Geographical History 


1. General Surveys 


RRM AAD AchiARR RAE CEES 
PERM FRR ERR S Rowe Cb eees 
eC St OCR CRS BHD 
rhe RR SIE FA RMB |= RAI 
2 TEC ABE Ake BRo+e GbR emAs 
ae eS MB (Ow) Ape Mar itl Rte Calne ise) 
HRS 6M HE ORCS (RKB) 

2. Local History 
ILA FACE Iti aes +4 GAIA eR) 
MRO MILER ZL RAE RF ChUARR BAS) 
WALA Pie PRBS FH LSC Cy Gia 
mae Ri 6 |6UCRO SE (OK RD) 
Pa BEE A ic (eek RP CLERARAS SOSA ES) 
HAZE 86H CORA (ERAS SORTER 
PEMEFLEC «6 JUNE «SRA ATRL FA LC 
meee |6CRRER UEC ROE HERR 
Pu iat Heit Sea ee ROOF HES 
Reese UCM BE ORTH HES 
SBR re ROS CGCLRAASSOSATAS 
Hem FAR HH R=—f HERR 
RIZE HERE PMs e R-=HEF (*CKMBBWAK 
wai = 6K CLR SOTA 
Pace 6 a 6UO RECS HERR 
PRACT ERE OR CRE (RKB 
Pm nA «86 ER 6 ROVE PER 
Cae kite Baim ER Rie Heo 
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PSRs BA Mei R=te pew 
Rais FR HH RO (KBR SD 
RE42RR ERE PR RM (BS KMBEA SH 
BIZKREG EF THRE RM heeK 
RZ OTK 6K ORS HES 

RRS & BR Bort Asc ae 

WKH IP; =6CRR OE CH) 
SARE 2M ARMmit R= Pew 
RAESHRABH WBS BrE=EF (AMBRE 
WAtRAR gc HR Roe LBA 
RARE) BK ROOF (SKM ER 
Boies AGTH EM BAR 6 PSR 
AAR EAi | 6A )6=60RCOF (RAMEE) 
A-T\CRARAE i RFR Att Rowe (WKB 
Robe AES AREAS ROME (eK As 
NEB Cth) > & eit Brie (CBKBBER 
ARN tee: (TF BeBe HB eR) 
Wit 86BRWmE AA | =ROM lsc 
AABATI+#2zwe RE HH R-OF (RAMBMAR) 
PN AE CA 3) Beat haw+—4 (TT BBeie B&R) 
KBANGE BEE BBE =e Bein 

SARE TAM = Alice 

RRR HBR Biel R/V Pewee 

Roki ie Atk ROOF HER 
RNa 8 86RE HT | ROAR OAc 
ARASRAR jiBBK tmmmsee RF HeGH 
BREEZE ESR MH Aiulscweie 

SHIT BR me RF CORKS AR) 
SARE BRT BPRBAM Puce 
Bene We Ascii 

2Ot 484 PR REtHe HERR 

EG4HtHR KMS Be ROOF HARK 

eet BRE RSF HERR 

ZO2bH %KER HHBH REF HERR 

Bette KER FTREA RAs HER 

BGtGet BWA BR Rae CBSA) 
BORK) st FR EF ROOF HERR 
BABHBERTZSSD BES WN Re Cea 
HAWBERTZES RRA S2HcKke RA HERR 
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R@=+ 44h Us MMA R=A5% PERM 
ene AB Rectett = R=nAS HERR 
ESA FR Peet BR=aNf Hew 
ROR iNAX ER RENE HES 
RMA+e= Ret Wet\ HERR 

ERGHLtAG ReRhit APtr—f; PAww 
MOREA REAR REA HER 

“wat tet he RaNF HERR 





XIX. History of Literature and Arts 


1. Yearbooks and General Surveys of Literature and arts. 


Pare CRT AE BE) Peeves Bite Rome Gb eA) 
FE BSc amr om =p Hae Be) BSR Aste ROHS CEFR BRAK) 


RR 6H RA ig (47 lid  t BH) 
HIE ae CG BRA AP) Bore GbP ita 
babies SULA GSAS ERA 
Be Se Ret Ro CibxexeeiaH) 
arene HL FR =e PBR 
Pesce | CMPEAR SBR SAR Ascii 
SURE | 6M TKR UCR OOF (CORK AS) 
Mache $C GRR NE CK) 

2. Literary and Artistic World 


PRAERH- iC HK ME 
SOMES =A SK 
RCM = PAT 
Btheifeain «6h EME EC ROH (RKB RR) 
Peep ORAS OER CURE (Se BER) 
PCR rAReR 86 Ae ROE CEPA 
BUCA BFR AM eH 

[rA—-A] BTA RAR 60 BAT 
BRABXaRiR «6h ROOF (CePA 
HERR = REK Bt RO-sS CEMA) 
SARK MR APACHE (Hwee Be) 

3. Movie and Drama 


FE SR AP ae fats AR RAS (KBE AR) 
FA EAE ’ ROR EVEe ER ROS (bP RHAR 
Whee BRI Rone (4A RR) 
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NG ee = RON ek 

+h EERO RAS HEY e ROE (uLKAAD 
PORRwee Lis BOM RON CLK) 
ARIE ER RUC 

Cae a ee 





XX. Biography 


1. General Surveys 


RBGARK (RBRRAFIZ—) (oi Bas HBR RON Mee 

BRRBGAR RPE et 6 ROae (bo) 

Bee =O 4 CR ERA APTOLARR) 

PBGAS (ACH) HR LR BREN (Aes 
iar) 

BRAPBSAR RE RBAMBAM ROOF (bh AR) 

PRM AACR sb RoR (RKAMBIA) 

rR AE (Ait) Mies ALP RIC eit =p (LSA BAR) 

ABBRAAM fe theodtett )|6=6RSE te 

ABA BHR RE (ELBA SOTSTATAR) 

BRERA AAT AETHSS (CRLIRAAS SOTA) 

ARPMeAM THEE Thiet 60RD ERK 

REGRESS BR Bett Rant HES 

Shh pes BAe BRERA RK Rte GLABRA) 

rks et R® ROHS GePMwBA&) 

ARRARSZARHR “ARE ARMmt RTs HES 

MRARSARHE fh B EtBE Rate HESK 

rRNA pieis =xRAE S2RAR REF FESR 

WROTE OER IPRS ORS (ARCS See 

RFR |= BR Ie ae 

BE & ae RRS aA =e Bia 

BRPERA ~ MBA GE iaeeinels cae (CREAR SSE 8) 

FARA Bae EM (ICH) PARAM MARE (CA ERARE SE 

cis i=@) 
ZHKEMR RMR AEC (ALBAASSHTHBA) 
EREBAAA SHR (+ NGB— tM) Shite WN-Btr—F (CRELRARA SO 


Ai A) 
HEBULAA we 8 8mIEKE RRR =ROAS 


BRB AC KRD LRRBe Rr Pea 
2. Personal Biography 
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ROR RG Ath RonF (TERRA) 
RWAGERBCE BHR Rae CEA eR) 
Rewee Bee HH Re CRA) 

RMP RH Ysa teeth Rat CBA) 

aes REN ATOMS MRK A CFR YABB BR) 
BREA (=i) bees Rae RMR (BARB AS) 
Ree AKA BAM Pisce ie 

BEATE Khik BRB =jJVE hes 

MEARE 8 ME ABH Rte (MKB TAR) 
D+at 8 HMR ROS (CRABB MAK) 

ARB 8 FF «BRA RIT (22M iit BR) 

(HREM | =KE RMT HERI 

RWERRR ERR HR ROOF HERR 

HREM ORE HE OR (CREAR) 
HASEERSeHR TF tt ROOF HECK 

MRKREE RA Ff F RADA RERF HEM 

ARMA 86S SRA LLC 
BRERA RR Ba SCE 

mse AR MI | ASC ie 

PORE I SPB | CTT eR 

AFR =e $C RO HER 

RAR RM Re £R RO PES 
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NT$120.00 (US$4.00) 


Chang wie ‘hile of the Cairo 
Conference. 

Chang Chi-yun China of the Fifty 
Centuries. 

Chang Chi-yun: Climate and Man in 
China. 

Tung Tung-ho: Languages of China. 

Isiah Bowman’ Problem of China (with 
Chinese translation). 


NT$ 3.00 (USS0.10) 
NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 


NTS 6.00 (US$0.20) 
NT$ 4.00 (US$0.20) 


NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 


Chang Chi-yun: The Outline of Histoty 
Taiwan. NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 
Chang Chi-yun: The Spirit of Taiwan. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 
Chang Chi-yun: The Centenary Celebration 

of Sino-American Intellectual 

wpa NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 
Eugene H. C. Wang. ed.: an Rhee’s 

State Visit 4 hina. 
Eugene H.C. Wang. ed.: Nixon’s State 
Vin isit to China. 
A Brief History of Chinese 
Foreign Relations. 
Foreign Advisers and the 
Diplomacy of the Manchu 
Empire. 
Chinese Diplomatic Practi 
and Treaty Relations (1 
1943). 
Huang Tsen-ming: The Legal Status of 
the Chinese Abroad. 

The Main Features of the 

Constitution of the Republic 
of China. 


The , Seana of Chi- 
nese 
Tsao Wen-yen. ed.: eo Law in China 
as Seen by Roscoe Pound. NT$ 3.00 (US§$0.10) 
Rational Approach to 
rime and Punishment 


Agricultural Geography of 


Taiwan. 


NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 


NT$ 6.00 (U$$0.20) 
C. Y. Chao: 
NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 
Cc. Y¥. Chao: 


NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 


Cc. Y Chao: 
NT$ 6.00 (US$0.20) 


NT$30.00 (US$0.90) 
Tsao Wen-yen: 


NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 
Tsao Wen-yen: 
NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 


Tsao Wen-yen: 
NT$38.00 (US$1.20) 
Chang Jen-hu: 
NT$20.00 (US$0.60) 
K. Y. Yin: My Views on Taiwan’s 


Economy. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 


H. H. Ling: The Industrial Development 


of Taiwan. NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 


Hollington K. Tong. General Ideas about 
Journalism. 


NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 
The Position of Women 

in Free China. 

Chen Chi-ying: Fool in the Reeds 

Wang Shi-chen. ed.: Red Terrors on the 
Mainland. tr. by Yuh Feng- 
chih 1957. 3,292p. 

George K C. Yeh  Satellization Is War. 

Tsui Shu-chin From Academic Freedom 
to Brainwashing. 

Yang Mang Shan Institute: People’s Com- 
mune in Communist China. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 

Yang Ming Shan Institute: Current Eco- 
nomic Situation in Mainland 
China. 1959. 


Hsu Chung-pei: 
NT$ 4.00 (US$0.20) 


NT$30.00 (US$0.90) 


NT$30.00 (US$0.90) 
NTS 3.00 (US$0.10) 


NT$ 9.00 (US$0.30) 


NT$ 9.00 (US$0.30) 


UNITED PUBLISHING CENTER 


Neo 30, Section 2, Chumg Shan Pei Roaa 


Taipei, 


Tel. 


Taiwan, Chine 


48455 





The publications of the Institute of Chinese Culture 
Cp FA 2 1h OF FE St HN tH AS) 


1. Series (in Chinese) 


l, 


China Sludy Series (113%), international edition, published by 
this Institute in cooperation with China Cultural Foundation. First 
series containing 300 volumes, roughly divided into 1) Chinese 
Culture, 2) Chinese Classics, 3) Works of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
President Chiang Kai-shek, 4) Chinese History, 5) Contemporary 
China, 6) Chinese Geography, 7) Chinese Literature, 8) Chinesc 
Art, and 9) Bibliography, in addition to books published in English. 
Price for per set of 300 volumes: NT$6,400.00 
US$160.00 


World Siudy Series ({t-3-iEiF), published by this Institute in coopera- 
tion with China Translation Society. First series contains 200 
volumes of foreign great works, edited under nine headings: re- 
ligion, philosophy, literature, history, geography, social sciences, 
applied sciences, and books about world affairs in general. 


Price for per sct of 200 volumes: NT$4,500.00 
US$110.00 


ll. Periodicals Cin English) 


1. 


Chinese Culture, a quarterly review published in English. Though 
articles are varied in nature, subjects on philosophy, religion, inter- 
cultural contacts, history, etc. are frequently treated. It serves as 
academic organ for the Chinese scholars to effect contact and ex- 
change of ideas with sinological research institutes all over the 
world. 


Subscription rates: NT$50.00 per copy, 170.00 per year; HK$12.00 
per copy, 42.00 per year; US$2.00 per copy, 
7.00 per year. Postage free to any address. 


. China Today, a monthly published in English. Popular, enlighten- 
ing, and studded with illustrations. From it you can get a glimpse 
of what is going on in Free China and sometimes gems of things 
Chinese. 


Subscription rates: Single copy, NT$12.00 in Taiwan. 
One year, NT$120.00 in Taiwan, HK$30.00 
in Hongkong, US$4.00 in U.SA. and Canada. 





Books (both in Chinese and English) 


1. 


Chinese Art Treasures (4 9pf§HE), containing 2,000 plates of Chinese 
art works, carefully selected by this Institute for publication in 
four series. All the plates are arranged in chronological order, 
beginning from ancient times down to the Ch’ing Dynasty. Series 
I consists of ten volumes, containing 50 plates each. Volumes of 
this Series are successively coming off the press, and scheduled to 
be published in full in October 1961. 

Price for per volume: NT$80.00; US$2.00 

Subscription rate for per series: NT$600.00; US$15.00 


. Chinese History of Fifty Centuries (1hi#eHiF-4e), by Dr. Chang 


Chi-yun, Director of this Institute, who begins writing this book 
in January 1961, in celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the Republic of China this year. It is the most com- 
prehensive and authoritative historical work ever written in China. 
The whole work, totalling 500 chapters to be issued in 32 volumes, 
is expected to be completed in ten years. The first volume of the 
book is scheduled to be published in May 1961. 


. The History of the Ch’ing Dynasty Cyigsh), edited by this Institute 


in cooperation with National War College. The work is based on 
the blueprint of the Draft History of the Ch’ing Dynasty (tifa), 
with due rectification made of its errors and shortcomings, in ac- 
cordance with the style of history-writing of the official histories 
of China’s past dynasties. The whole work, comprising a total of 
550 volumes will be published in eight big volumes, with de luxe 
covers. The first three volumes are now available. 

Price for per volume: NT$150.00; US$5.00 

Subscription rate for per set of eight volumes: NT$960.00; US$40.00 


Miscellaneous works in English 


. The Essence of Chinese Culture, by Dr. Chang Chi-yun. 1957. 


Price: NT$120.00; US$4.00 


. A Life of Confucius, by Dr. Chang Chi-yun. 1954. 


Price: NT$30.00; US$1°20 


. Chinese Culture As A Bulwark Against Communism, by Dr. Chang Chi- 


yun. 1959. Price: NT$20.00; US$0.80 


. Chinese Culture and Christianity, by Dr. Paul K.T. Sih. 1957. 


Price: NT$20.00; US$1.00 


5. Democracy in East Asia, by Dr. Paul K.T. Sih. 1958. 


Price: NT$7.50; US$0.50 





A Finest Collection of Chinese Books and Artistic Objects 
(# Ha FHA) 





United Publishing Center 


(ies - mk & i) 
Business and Activities 


(1) To publish leading periodicals: + 


1. “‘CHINA NEWSWEEK” (in Chinese) 
2. **CHINA TODAY’? monthly (in English) 


3. ‘CHINESE CULTURE’ quarterly (in English); 


ublish ‘*CHINA SERIES’’—300 volumes concerning Chinese 
philosophy, history, geography, politics, economics, literature, 


(2) to 


arts, science, and education; 


(3) to associate with more than fifty publishers constituting a 


common market for export trade; 


(4) to compile every month a union catalog of new books pub- 
lished in China (in Chinese and English with notes); 


(5) to provide information and render service to foreign readers 


interested in Chinese affairs. 





The Building of 
four related firms 


Chins Tourist 
Service | 


ALPS BR TT eee 


Address: 
30, Section II, Chung 
Shan North Road, 
Taipei, Taiwan, 








China Public Relations Service 
(42H AGAR Me DD 


Busiaess and Activities 


(1) To publish ‘‘Chisa Yearbook’ including the 
political, economic and eultural develop- 
ments in Taiwan, the recent conditions on 
the communist-occupied mainland and in- 
ternational relations; 


to answer questions and gather certain 
materials for foreign friends interested in 
Chinese affairs; 


to help develop public relations for Chi- 
nese institutions, associations, commercial 
firms, and factories. 





China Tourist Service 


(2B MATRA PY ) 
Business and Activities 


(1) To publish “Guide Book of Travel in Talwar’, 


in Chinese and in English; 


(2) to publish cards and pictures concerning 
landscape, scenery, historical and cultural 
objects of China; 


(3) to provide information and render service 
concerning travels and communications in 
Taiwan for the benefit of visitors. 





and various pamphlets on scenic spots both . 





Telephone: 
41597 for Fine Arts 
ae & Crafts Center; 
se ed Ore and 35455. 
ing Center Bf hig 
oF ABH Dh j for the United, 
SS eal Publishing Center. 





Fine Arts and Crafts Center 
(cs PH x He H) 


Gusiness and Activities 


(1) To exhibit samples of fine arts and crafts: 
(a) reprints of Chinese national treasures of art works 
and masterpieces of contemporary artists, 
(b) Chinese famous handicrafts; 


(2) to associate with more than fifty institutions and workshops 
constituting a common market for export trade; 


(3) to compile a union catalog of Chinese fine arts and crafts 
with explanations; 


(4) to provide information and render service to foreign. cus- 
tomers. 
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aah He ge 8 He a 





